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"A book that every newspaper and every school 
of journalism will want for easy reference" 
BYRON V. COOK, Publisher, The Publishers’ Auxiliary 


Functional Newspaper Design 


By EDMUND C. ARNOLD 
Editor of THE LINOTYPE NEWS, and PUBLISHERS’ AUXILIARY Columnist 


DMUND ARNOLD'’s book, FUNC- 
TIONAL, NEWSPAPER DESIGN, 
is important reading for everyone con- 
cerned. withgnewspaper makeup. In it the 
author—a nationally known typographic 


and lively style 
that readers f readers in't newspaper world have 
long identified with Mr. Arnold. 
An invaluable companion for the work- 
ing newspaperman or advanced college 


expert—discusses the principles of design 
that make today’s newspaper enjoyable 
and easy to read. His emphasis is on 
functionalism, the — aspects of 
modern n ign 

Profusely "iltwstrated: and and with’ a com- 
plete, = to-date glossary of news 
terms, CTI NAL. NEWSPAP 
DESIGN is characterized by the same 


At your bookstore, or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. 16 


student, this is a book you will find 
yourself turning to again and again when 
you are seeking sound, practical advice 
on newspaper design. you want to 
make your easier and more inter- 
esting to rea can’t afford to be 
without’ FUNCTIONAL NEWSPAPER 
DESIGN. $7.50 





"Well organized, comprehensive, thoroughly documented and illustrated 
and written in a clear, straight forward style." 


So writes Professor Richard Joel; Florida State University, in. the 
summer, 1955, issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY about— 


BASIC TEXT IN ADVERTISING 


by DONALD W. DAVIS 


Professor of Journalism and Head, Advertising Department, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Professor Joel reflects the opinion of most advertising teachers in 
journalism departments as he goes on to say “Donald Davis has put in 
his new book the fruit of his long teaching experience. Coupled with this 
is the wealth of material made available to him from the files and library 
of Printers’ Ink. There is then about this book an air of completeness 
and authority that can come only from such a unique association.” 

Yes, here is a text by a journalism professor designed specifically for 
the basic advertising courses in schools of Jqornatom. Send for your 
examination copy today. 


PRINTERS’ INK BOOKS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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of mechanical details,’ 


Across the Desk: A Study 
Of 16 Telegraph Editors 


BY WALTER GIEBER* 


A study of 16 daily newspaper telegraph editors in Wisconsin 
reveals that the average desk-man is “caught in a strait jacket 
’ with the press association playing the 
major role as a selector of news. The author is assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of California. 





Wt THE PLACE OF TELEGRAPH NEWS IN 


the daily newspaper today is accepted 
and perhaps taken for granted. Journal- 
istic researchers for some time have 
been measuring the variations in the 
“flow” of wire news from press associ- 


ations into daily mewspapers.'. The 
amount of wire news appearing in the 
daily newspaper is the product of a 
selection process—telegraph editing.? 
The job of the telegraph editor must 
be studied in order to determine why 
some items are published and why oth- 


*Based on data in “The Telegraph Editors: A 
Study of Communication Behavior,” Ph. D. dis- 
sertation, University of Wisconsin, 1956 (Publi- 
cation 16,164, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan). 


*Scott M. Cutlip, “Content and Flow of AP 
News—From Trunk to TTS to Reader,” JourRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 31:434-46 (Fall 1954); Walter 
Gieber, The Impact of TTS: AP and UP (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University, 1954, mimeographed). 


? David M. White, “The ‘Gate Keeper’: A Case 
Study in the Selection of News,’ JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 27:283-90 (Fall 1950). White’s pio- 
neering study closed some of the gap in research 
on the selection processes within news channels. 


ers are rejected. Inasmuch as the indus- 
try assigns to an editorial employee the 
tasks of wire selection, the job may be 
said to be a “communication role.” * 
Ideally the role requires the telegraph 
editor to select wire items appropriate 
to the readers’ “needs” and use skill 
and judgment in transmitting them to 
the reader. 

It is possible to provide a job de- 
scription of the ideal telegraph editor: 

1. He should have an appreciation 
of his community and the communal- 
ity of interests held by and among his 
readers. 

2. He must be an efficient manager 
of copy flow. 

3. He must possess the sharpest of 
copyreading skills. 

4. He has to have an alert under- 
standing of what is in the news and be 


* Bruce H. Westley and Malcolm S. MacLean, 
Jr., “A Conceptual Model for Communications 
Research,”” Audio-Visual Communications Review, 
3:3-12 (Winter 1955). 
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able to judge quickly which stories he 
shall use. 

5. He has to apply tools of the “in- 
tellect” to make his stories “meaning- 
ful.” 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine how a group of telegraph edi- 
tors actually carried out the role. Tele- 
graph editing is seen as a decision- 
making process into which are incor- 
porated the individual wire editor’s 
perception of his community and read- 
ers, the traditions of his newspaper and 
the news policies of his superiors, and 
his own biases. Very much a part of 
the process are the daily problems of 
publication—what and how much news 
is being provided by the press associa- 
tions, white space availability, compos- 
ing room demands, copyreading and 
headline writing, and that most de- 
manding taskmaster, time. These ele- 
ments, variously related according to 
the situation and the individual, pro- 
vide the data for a realistic understand- 
ing of the telegraph editor’s job. 


METHOD 


Case studies were made of the opera- 
tion of the wire desks in 16 afternoon 
daily newspapers in Wisconsin. These 
newspapers used the Associated Press 
(AP) wire only. Daily circulation 
ranged from 4,000 to 31,000. 

The author interviewed the editorial 
employee assigned the task of editing 
the wire at least half-time.‘ Field visits 
to the newsrooms were in two waves to 
permit an extensive interview with the 
deskman and observation of the editing 
process. 

The 111-item interview schedule was 
divided, although not in numerical se- 
quence, into these parts: (a) demo- 


*The formal job titles of the employees were: 
editor, 1; managing editor, 4; telegraph editor, 9; 
telegraph and sports editor, 2. Henceforth the po- 
sition will be termed telegraph or wire editor or 
deskman. 
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graphic data and personal history; (b) 
assigned duties and procedures of desk 
management; (c) inter-personal fac- 
tors in the newsroom; (d) perception 
of the community and readers; (e) 
news policies and factors of news judg- 
ment and (f) comments on AP service. 
Other instruments also were used: 


1. A mock wire file was adminis- 
tered to the wire editors. They were 
asked to indicate news judgment inde- 
pendent of AP news budget content 
and white space availability. 


2. The telegraph editors were asked 
to save all spiked copy for a single day 
and note reasons for rejection. This 
provided a check on criteria obtained 
in the interview. 

3. The flow of items from AP wire 
into the newspaper was measured. 
Newspaper content arranged in content 
categories was regarded as a statistical 
sample of the AP wire. A special sam- 
ple used publication days when space 
was at a premium. 

4. A check list of news criteria ob- 
tained from the interview, the mock 
wire, and the spike file was established. 
Each incoming wire story was audited 
for agreement or disagreement with the 
individual’s stated values and tested 
statistically. 


THE INDIVIDUAL DESKMEN 


Wire Editor A: This 28-year-old 
deskman worked as both sports and 


wire editor for a 5,000-circulation 
daily. Although he had been employed 
for more than five years, he expressed 
a great deal of insecurity. He described 
his working situation as haphazard and 
frenetic and reported a long list of pol- 
icy strictures issued by an unpredict- 
able employer. The wire editor had no 
rational routine for handling copy. 
Wire Editor A basically was depend- 
ent on the AP budget for daily guid- 
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ance. Policy controlled placement and 
display of political news. 

Wire Editor B: Wire Editor B was 
an “old-time” newspaperman who had 
allowed his skills to deteriorate. The 
newspaper (8,000 circulation) was ori- 
ented to local news and wire news was 
considered as “filler.” The AP monitor 
often was turned off at noon, two hours 
before press time. 


Selection of wire news was guided by 
the AP budget and display in morning 
metropolitans. Copy routine was hap- 
hazard and in several situations, inside 
page wire copy was inserted serially 
without regard to news value. 

Wire Editor C: This 45-year-old 
journalist was a conscientious, hard- 
working deskman who enjoyed his 
work and felt close to his community. 
The deskman said his major problem 
was getting as much copy as possible 
off the wire and into the back shop. 
Paper C (9,000 circulation) used as 
much as 70% of AP state wire news 
items. His major task was to decide 
how to display the wire news and 
write the headlines. He had little time 
for any copyreading. 


Wire Editor D: The telegraph editor 
of Paper D (5,000 circulation) was its 
sole editorial executive and he main- 
tained strict management of his news- 
room. He represented himself as the 
“voice of the newspaper” which, in turn, 
reflected the conservative outlook of a 
prosperous but relatively isolated com- 
munity. 

Wire Editor D said his perspective for 
the paper was parochial. Using less than 
half of the wire traffic, the wire editor 
carefully sifted his incoming copy. The 
primary characteristics of selection were 
conservative—“hard news” and proxim- 
ity to the community. 


Wire Editor E: This 22-year-old desk- 
man disliked working on the telegraph 
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desk of a 4,000-circulation daily. Wire 
Editor E’s major ambition was to be a 
sports writer. At the time of the study 
the deskman was restless, bitter over a 
low salary, antagonistic towards his edi- 
tor and the community, and begrudg- 
ingly handling the wire. Perception of 
news values tended to be vague. Very 
little copyreading was done and on occa- 
sions erratic and careless handling of 
copy was observed. 

Wire Editor F: This 27-year-old tele- 
graph editor was dissatisfied with his job 
with Paper F (8,000 circulation) and 
disliked the community. The deskman 
said he would prefer to select only 
“important” national and international 
items. However, Paper F used as much 
as 80% of wire traffic. Thus, to Wire 
Editor F, the job held no challenge. 

Wire Editor G: The telegraph editor 
of Paper G (16,000 circulation) was 
using his “first” job as a means of 
gaining training and experience before 
graduating to a larger daily or buying 
a weekly. 

The newspaper, according to the 
deskman, used a large amount of wire 
copy. He was not concerned with selec- 
tion. His major interest was front page 
make-up and he expressed some aes- 
thetic appreciation for good display. 

Wire Editor H: This 45-year-old 
deskman liked working for Paper H 
(19,000 circulation). His employers 
were not demanding and he had a fairly 
easy routine, he said. Wire Editor H 
was the only deskman who had a full- 
time assistant. 

The deskman described his job as 
primarily one of selection for the vari- 
ous social and economic interest groups 
in the community. However, he had 
little or no contact with the community 
at large. 

The wire editor worked at a low- 
pitched tempo in a “relaxed” newsroom 
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and he was inclined to be lackadaisical 
in handling the wire. His major guide 
to news was the AP budget and his 
assistant did all the “hard work.” 

Wire Editor I: This deskman was the 
managing editor of a 17,000-circulation 
daily. Wire Editor I said he was very 
close to his community and was active 
in civic affairs. 

Wire Editor I was a competent hard- 
working nmewspaperman. His major 
value in wire selection was “proximity” 
but he also rated stories about politics 
and government as important news. 
If he had any personal idiosyncrasy it 
was a penchant for accident stories. 


Wire Editor J: After three decades 
as telegraph editor for Paper J (21,000 
circulation), the wire editor said he 
didn’t need to seek or receive guidance 
on news policy or special handling of 
stories. He also had established a fairly 
set routine for handling copy. His news 
values were derived from years of ex- 
perience on the desk rather than from 


any continuing contact within the com- 
munity. He also had a personal idio- 
syncrasy—stories about railroads. 

Wire Editor K: This 
deskman stood out as one of the more 


33-year-old 


efficient desk managers interviewed. 
Having the responsibility of getting out 
two of three daily editions of a 30,000- 
circulation daily, he had developed a 
fast-paced routine. The deskman was 
enthusiastic about his work and was 
moderately active in his community. 

He said his objective in selection was 
to give the reader “an accurate mirror 
of the news.” He sampled well among 
political, governmental and economic 
news, which he considered important. 
He tried to select carefully among 
crime and accident stories and suc- 
ceeded except on days when the wire 
hole was too large. 


Wire Editor L: The telegraph editor 
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of Paper L (16,000 circulation) was 
concerned primarily with doing “the 
best” he could from day to day. Born 
in a metropolitan area, he disliked the 
community in which he worked. His 
contacts within the community were 
limited and he descrited his readers as 
“factory hands.” On one hand he said 
he tried to give readers news they 
should read and on the other he used 
what they liked. As a result he stressed 
display of “important” as well as “sen- 
sational” news. 


Overshadowing the above was Wire 
Editor L’s concern with filling the wire 
news hole. Paper L had a “tight” news- 
room. At work the deskman appeared 
harried but he was not an especially 
fast worker; he seemed nervous and his 
pace was fitful. 

Wire Editor M: The concept of a 
wire editor carefully watching the wire 
gate did not apply to Paper M (8,000 
circulation). The wire editor explained 
that he was under pressure to produce 
as much copy as possible to satisfy pro- 
duction needs. This was substantiated 
by measurements of news flow. 

But the wire editor’s personal criteria 
for news selection were relaxed. The 
deskman had two decades of newspaper 
experience with telegraph news and 
had learned to use what the “traffic 
would bear.” 

In effect the task of the wire editor 
was to write headlines. The majority of 
make-up was done by the back shop. 
Wire Editor M complained that the 
back shop was uncooperative. 


Wire Editor N: According to the 
deskman, competition from a daily 
published in a neighboring city was the 
essential factor in Paper N’s (20,000 
circulation) news policy. The use of 
local sports news, local pictures, “news 
flashes” and a bold front page make-up 
were elements calculated to meet com- 
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petition. In handling telegraph copy, 
time was the important criterion. High 
value was given to stories that came in 
during the last three hours of the news 
cycle. 

The wire editor, who also was Paper 
N’s managing editor, was an energetic, 
hard-working deskman. 


At the time of the interview he was 
attempting to reorganize and improve 
the newsroom by personally assuming 
all the tasks of managing, city and tele- 
graph editors. 


Wire Editor O: As managing editor 
of Paper O (7,000 circulation), the 
deskman was concerned with the pre- 
ponderance of wire news over local. 
Page one and the best inside pages car- 
ried a heavy percentage of wire items. 
As telegraph editor he placed emphasis 
in selection on the “top” stories and 
followed the guide of the AP budget. 


Wire Editor O expressed strong pref- 
erence for the problems of make-up 
and devoted a great deal of time to 
planning his front page. 

Wire Editor P: This telegraph editor 
of a 30,000-circulation daily typified 
his operation as being “mechanical.” 
His implication was that perception of 
news values and community did not en- 
ter his selection process. The readers of 
Paper P had a plentiful supply of AP 
news. Wire Editor P gave them the 
“top” news—the AP budget and most 
of the top “hard news” stories. On the 
other hand, many of the less important 
stories were handled in a careless man- 
ner. 


If wire editing means technical per- 
fection—routing stories quickly and 
committing a minimum of style errors 
—then Wire Editor P was doing a 
good job. Wire Editor P said he 
achieved what he wanted after 25 years 
of newspaper work—a steady, non-de- 
manding desk job. 


THE TELEGRAPH EDITOR 


The role of the telegraph editor is 
defined by his duties; his role behavior 
is individual. Wire Editor E was frus- 
trated because the telegraph desk 
seemed an enforced condition for em- 
ployment as sports editor. Wire Editor 
G regarded his job as a stepping stone 
to a better one. An older deskman, 
Wire Editor B, appeared no longer to 
have a spark of interest in his work. 
And a younger man, Wire Editor K, 
relished the bustle and rush of getting 
his columns filled. 


The vision of an unpredictable boss 
evoked insecurity within Wire Editor 
A. Wire Editor M was frustrated in his 
relationships with the back shop. And 
Wire Editor L reacted poorly to a 
“tight shop.” 

Several wire editors adopted some of 
the characteristics of role “playing.” 
Wire Editor P enjoyed being cynical. 
The tradition of the whip-cracking boss 
was used by Wire Editor N. Most of 
the deskmen complained that they were 
victims of a slipshod AP wire filer at 
the state bureau. 

The ages of the 16 telegraph editors 
ranged from 22 to 65 years. Five were 
30 years of age and under. These were 
the restless ones; they wanted to move 
on. Moreover they were experiencing 
their first daily newspaper jobs. Four 
had been working only one to two 
years; Wire Editor A was a five-year 
man. Only one, Wire Editor G, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with his opportunity 
for training. The average weekly sal- 
ary for these five wire editors was $67. 

Eleven telegraph editors were over 
30 years of age. The average accumu- 
lated mewspaper experience was 23 
years. Four of the older deskmen were 
working in the newsroom in which they 
started their daily careers. The average 
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salary of 10 of the 11 older deskmen 
was $84 (Wire Editor D did not quote 
a salary). None of the 11 expressed 
any desire to change jobs. 

All but three of the 16 wire editors 
had experience as reporters before tak- 
ing over the wire desk. 

Two wire editors did not complete 
high school and one attended college 
only one year. Thirteen were graduated 
from college. Of this last group 10 
were majors in journalism and seven 
of them attributed some importance to 
their specialized education. 

The deskmen, save Wire Editor E, 
said they liked and wanted desk work. 
Several pointed out they were spared 
the reporter’s uncertain tempo of as- 
signment. 


The picture one has of his own role 
is actually a guide for behavior. When 
asked for their perception of the wire 
editor’s job, the first response given by 
several deskmen seemed to lack any 


recognition of the newspaper’s function 
of providing news. 

Wire Editor E flatly said, “I don’t 
like it.” And his description of the 
newsroom and news selection had tones 
of stress. Wire Editors H, L and P 
emphasized the “day-to-day” nature of 
their tasks. Wire Editor A described 
his position as the “best job in town” 
and went on to indicate that he had 
achieved status. 


Wire Editors G and O responded by 
giving a description of the aesthetics of 
make-up. Wire Editor F also mentioned 
make-up but with less emphasis. 


THE WIRE EDITORS’ SKILLS 


On the majority of the wire desks of 
the small- and medium-sized dailies in 
this study, the demand for and the 
employment of rigorous copyreading 
and intelligent editing appeared to be at 
low ebb. 
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There was no direct evidence that 
the 16 deskmen were devoid of these 
abilities. From the data gathered it ap- 
peared that an important factor was 
the degree of supervision by editorial 
executives. The newsrooms of Papers 
D, I, N and P were “tight shops;” that 
is, there was little tolerance of errors. 
In the other 12 newsrooms supervision 
was lax. 

The wire editors of Papers E, H, I, J 
and P had to mark copy for the style 
of their newspapers. Thus these five 
deskmen had some opportunity to re- 
view the copy before them. Yet only 
Wire Editor I said he still read the 
copy for “more than errors.” 

The other 11 telegraph editors de- 
pended on the AP to follow its own 
style and did little copyreading. De- 
pendency on the proof readers for 
catching errors in original copy was 
noted in several instances. 

Editing of copy—the effort to maxi- 
mize the meaning of news—seemed to 
be all but absent. Only Wire Editors G, 
I, J, K and P said they sometimes de- 
leted “inside” paragraphs to remove 
what they considered were unimportant 
details. 


Editing really consisted of adjusting 
copy for length. Most deskmen frankly 
said they “butchered” copy by remov- 
ing paragraphs from the bottom of the 
wire copy. 

Lack of time was given almost uni- 
versally as the explanation for the ab- 
sence of editing and copyreading. 

The wire editors said they had to 
scan copy under pressure and make a 
quick decision—pass or reject. Most of 
them admitted that the probability of 
error was great. 

All the wire editors said that they 
were dependent in varying degrees 
upon the AP for the accuracy and tight 
editing of copy. They were quick to 
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criticize the AP for discrepancies in 
style, wordy sentences, repetition of de- 
tails and other errors. 

(Eleven wire editors were handling 
TTS tape. Ten said it made their jobs 
easier by sparing them the necessity of 
checking for style. Wire Editors C, G, 
M and K complained that tape caused 
the paper to lose individuality.) 

The art of headline writing appeared 
to have suffered in much the same way 
as editing. With the exception of a ban 
on the use of color words most of the 
wire editors admitted they paid more 
attention to space count than to mean- 
ing. Likewise make-up generally was 
not a major concern. According to the 
deskmen, pressure and lack of time 
again were responsible. 

The wire editor’s concern for proper 
desk management was minimal. In 10 
newspapers copy flow was controlled by 
the back shop and the wire editors were 
concerned with meeting this production 
demand. Six editors had advance infor- 


mation on wire space. Two deskmen, 
H and K, had complete dummies of all 
news pages and were able to retain 
control over their own copy flow. 


WIRE NEWS HOLE 


News judgment is not the only cri- 
terion of selection. The amount of 
space—the news hole—available to the 
wire editor also must be considered. 
The percentage of editorial space de- 
voted to wire news in the 16 news- 
papers ranged from 17.4 to 31.2% 
(Papers H and O, respectively). The 
average was 21.9%.° 

It was possible to study the relation- 
ship of wire news space to other edi- 
torial classifications (local, syndicated, 
and sports) and obtain a “pattern” of 


5The study showed that only five papers gave 
the largest percentage of editorial space to local 
news. Syndicated matter ranked first in the other 
11. 
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production of telegraph news. Four pat- 
terns were found: 

1. Flat rate: six papers—wire space 
was allotted to a fixed number of pages, 
usually most of page one and one or 
more inside pages. 

2. Adjusted to local volume: five pa- 
pers—the space given to wire copy was 
in inverse relationship to that for local 
news. 

3. Space filler: four papers—the vol- 
ume of wire items was related to the 
total amount of news space or inversely 
related to other editorial classifications. 

4. “Wild”: one paper—wire and lo- 
cal were inserted into the paper until 
space was filled. (This was the pattern 
of Paper O.) 


THE PRESS ASSOCIATION AS A 
NEWS VALUE 


The wire editors accepted the AP as 
a reliable recommender of news and 
consistently used budget stories. The 
telegraph editors were dependent on the 
AP. In one sense the dependency was 
qualitative. The wire editors, working 
in a day-to-day frame of reference, 
rarely judged an item in the context of 
current events. 

In another sense the dependency was 
mechanical. First, the economic reali- 
ties of publication placed mechanical 
controls over the wire desk. The desk- 
men said they lacked the time to evalu- 
ate the content of a news story. Wire 
news was a production tool. 

Second, the 16 newspapers received 
only one press association report and 
the wire editors’ range of selection ar- 
bitrarily was limited. The 16 newspa- 
pers used 51% of the items sent by the 
AP for the sample period used in this 
study. Paper D used 36.7% and Paper 
C used 69.4%. When the content of 
the newspapers was compared to the 
AP file, measurements according to 
news categories indicated that the wire 
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editors generally were using a statisti- 
cally “good sample” of wire traffic. 


THE WIRE EDITORS’ NEWS VALUES 


The news values held by the editors 
generally formed a broad and diffuse 
pattern that permitted easy entry of 
wire items into newspaper pages. It was 
easier to derive statements of negative 
values—what should not be printed— 
than it was to obtain clear concepts of 
what the deskmen held to be the func- 
tion of news. 

They did consider their essential 
function to be providing the reader 
with “top news” of the day. The per- 
tinent value was “consequence”—the 
factor of importance to the largest 
number of persons. 


But the wire editors were little more 
than secondary recommenders. The AP 
made the primary selection. The wire 
editors added whatever display cues 
were necessary and passed the stories 
on to the readers. 


Many wire editors said they pre- 
ferred and emphasized “hard news.” 
Interpretive stories and color sidebars 
were not well regarded as news items. 


News also may be defined as “what 
comes in.” The wire editors were asked 
what kinds of news they wanted the 
AP to send. Their responses indicated 
a concern not with news, per se, but 
with the mechanics of wire traffic. They 
were asked what kinds of news they 
would emphasize. The overwhelming 
response was one of neutrality — 
“none.” 

When discussing their perception of 
news the wire editors eventually re- 
ferred to what is axiomatic in all news 
rooms: “all news is local.” They said 
they attempted to select items contain- 
ing information that would interest seg- 
ments of their reader audience. In op- 
eration this appeared to be translated 
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into selection for members of specific 
economic interest groups. However, 
they were selecting items about specific 
groups, not what news did fo or for the 
reader. The wire editors were not inter- 
ested in providing news stories which 
explain the meaning of events. 

But the evaluation of news accord- 
ing to interest groups was not a reliable 
filter of incoming AP items. Content 
audit revealed in many cases a dis- 
crepancy between the stated news val- 
ues and performance. 

The Wire Editors’ Biases: Expression 
of bias for or against any persons and 
social and political groups was remark- 
ably low among the 16 wire editors. A 
number of antagonistic remarks were 
volunteered concerning Wisconsin pub- 
lic figures. Several deskmen named 
their preferences among political candi- 
dates but evidence of influence on se- 
lection was meager. 

There was a remarkable frequency of 
antagonistic comments about telegraph 
copy and the events reported therein. 
Derogatory remarks, such as “junk,” 
“childish,” “silly,” “one man’s opinion” 
and “bickering,” were often applied to 
stories. There was complete dislike for 
items that appeared to the wire editors 
to be “handouts.” 

The Wire Editors and Politics: Only 
Wire Editor D actively interested him- 
self in political affairs. The other 15 
said they knew politics only from what 
they read. They admitted that they had 
no way of judging whether the AP was 
doing an adequate job of political cov- 
erage. Only two wire editors expressed 
any cynicism about politics. 

Fifteen newspapers were published in 
communities which voted preponderant- 
ly Republican in 1952. Only Paper N 


*The nominal party affiliations of the 16 desk- 
men were: Republican, 8; Democrat, 4; and inde- 
pendent, 4. 
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published in a Democratic stronghold. 
The newspapers varied editorially in 
their stands on politics. Wire Editors B, 
C, F, H and I said their newspapers at- 
tempted to avoid political controversy. 
Paper A had a strong pro-Republican 
bias and Paper P actively was support- 
ing Senator McCarthy. The other news- 
papers had what their wire editors 
called a mild pro-Republican editorial 
policy. 

The influence of political policy in 
Wire Editor A’s selection was strong 
enough to cause him to reject stories 
concerning Democrats. 

Six other wire editors (E, J, K, O, N 
and P) reported the use of display cues 
to emphasize news about Republicans 
and content audit confirmed this. The 
deskmen indicated that they tended to 
“go along” with their papers’ political 
outlooks. 

The wire editors of the other nine 
newspapers said they were not influ- 
enced; several said policy was to insure 
“fair” treatment of both parties. 


The fact remains that the volume of 
AP traffic paced the insertion of politi- 
cal items in the newspapers. Among the 
telegraph editors the real differences 
concerned evaluation of non-budget 
items; what was trivia to one wire edi- 
tor was news to another. 


Other Types of Policy: The wire edi- 
tors were asked if any special interest 
groups in their communities exerted 
pressure on the paper, and, if so, was 
their work affected. 


Nine wire editors replied no influence 
was transmitted. In fact, they said it 
was policy to provide all groups with 
“equal” coverage regardless of the na- 
ture of the news item. 


Wire Editors A, B, C, D, F, G and 
P said their superiors were sensitive to 
any news that would antagonize local 
businessmen. This policy applied direct- 
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ly to local coverage but the deskmen 
said it caused them to reject or give 
low display to “gloomy” economic 
stories. “4 

Most of the 16 newspapers had labor 
groups in the communities and union 
members were regarded as an important 
reader group. During the survey, the 
AP was carrying items on a nation-wide 
steel strike. Most of the wire editors 
would pass the item only if it was a 
budget item. 

However, Wire Editors I, J and P 
passed labor stories reporting “flareups” 
and rejected those reporting normal ne- 
gotiations. 


Most wire editors said they worked 
for “family” newspapers. That is, there 
was a policy against sensational or sa- 
lacious crime news. However, time did 
not permit the wire editors to police 
copy and often objectionable copy got 
through. This was confirmed by the 
content audit. 


The Wire Editor Sees His Readers: 
The reader, the ultimate consumer of 
the news, was not perceived clearly by 
most of the wire editors; some were not 
concerned whether or not the output of 
the wire desk was read by their audi- 
ence. Only four of the wire editors 
were active in civic affairs. The others 
did have normal social contacts, of 
course, but there was no evidence that 
these affected their perception of the 
reader. 

Wire Editors B and M said they knew 
nothing about their readers and could 
only “guess.” 

Wire Editor A was blunt: 
give a damn for the public.” 

In contrast, Wire Editors F and H 
credited their readers with “ability and 
intelligence.” Wire Editor F, however, 
said his readers liked sensational news 


and he thought part of his job was to 
educate them. 


“I don’t 
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Wire Editor E knew his readers only 
as sports fans. Wire Editor D described 
both his community and his readers as 
“solid, conservative people.” 

Wire Editors K, L and P said their 
readers had low and average intelli- 
gence and liked sensational and start- 
ling items. Wire Editor G said his audi- 
ence was made up of “indifferent” 
readers. 

All the wire editors saw their readers 
as members of special interest groups. 
This was related to the perception of 
the community as an amalgam of inter- 
est groups. 

Wire Editors I, J, K and O also 
placed their readers as members of a 
family. The recognition of the latter 
role was an adjunct to the concept of a 
“family newspaper”—no salacious con- 
tent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The telegraph editor described in this 
study is caught in a strait jacket of 


mechanical details. To him, the most 
significant force in processing the news 
is getting copy into the newspaper. He 
is concerned with the immediate details 
of his work rather than the social arena 
in which news is made and given 
meaning. In this situation the wire edi- 
tor can do little more than the most 
meager copyreading and editing. Crafts- 
manship takes time and the wire editors 
said they were rushed. 

The wire editor is not a “participant” 
as is the reporter. He is desk bound and 
has little contact with the community. 
He perceives his readers as members of 
special interest groups, stereotyped clas- 
sifications for the sorting of news items. 

As a “gatekeeper” in the channel of 
telegraph news, the wire editor appears 
to be passive. His news values are ele- 
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mentary and broadly structured. He op- 
erates within the temporal orientation 
of a publishing cycle. Only rarely was 
he willing to discuss news as a com- 
munication possessing social utility; in- 
deed, he sometimes scoffed at the 
thought. The wire editor clearly felt he 
had discharged his duty when he in- 
serted important news selected from 
“what came in.” The automaton has 
not yet taken over the wire desk. But 
selection of news from the press associ- 
ation wire appears to have become a 
mechanical process. The skills of tele- 
graph editing have disintegrated into 
wire-copy fixing. 

The wire editor often expressed his 
own opinion of the events and persons 
reported in the news. Generally these 
opinions had no effect on the selection 
of wire news. If the wire editor ex- 
pressed sharp irritation it was directed 
against persons in the shop and techni- 
cal details of his routine. 


Policy pressure exerted by the pub- 
lisher or editorial supervisors generally 
was not an important factor. The wire 
editor more likely than not accepted his 
newspaper’s bias as another detail in the 
operation of the desk. Some editors 
agreed with policy. 

The press association has become the 
recommender of news to the wire edi- 
tor and thus the real selector of tele- 
graph news. The wire editor evaluated 
the news according to what the AP 
sent him. 


If the reader got vital information 
about the working of his democratic 
political system one day and a plethora 
of crime and accident news the next, 
it was due to the nature of the channels 
of press association news and the “open 
gateway” of the newspaper. 





“King over all the children of Pride is the Press.”’—-RUDYARD KIPLING. 

















Eisenhower's February Decision: 
A Study of News Impact 


BY WAYNE A. DANIELSON* 





A before-and-after interview panel study made at the time of 
President Eisenhower's February 29 decision to run for re- 
election records changes in “effects” on voters. The article also 
describes how the news of Eisenhower's decision reached the 
panel members, and their images of the candidates. 





V> FEW EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES HAVE 
been made of the impact of outstanding 
news stories. This is understandable, for 
the experimental method requires mea- 
surement before the event — and most 
outstanding news stories develop quick- 
ly; there is no time for an experimenter 
to get into the field before the story 
breaks. A story which was on schedule 
in the sense that everybody knew ap- 
proximately when it would break and 
which nevertheless held a high degree 
of excitement was the story of President 
Eisenhower’s February 29 decision on 
whether or not to run for a second 
term. The author was fortunate enough 
to be able to study the impact of this 
story on a small sample of California 
residents.? 

Actually, this two-interview panel 
study attempted three things, only one 
of which was experimental in nature: 
(1) To test certain predicted “effects” 





*The author is an acting assistant professor and 
research associate, Department of Communication 
and Journalism, Stanford University, and a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. in mass communication re- 
search. 

1This study was financed by the Institute for 
Communication Research at Stanford University. 
The author is indebted to Dr. Chilton R. Bush, 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm and Dr. James E. Brinton 
of the Department of Communication and Jour- 
nalism for advice and encouragement. 
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of Eisenhower’s decision to run for the 
presidency on several dependent vari- 
ables of an attitudinal sort; (2) to de- 
scribe how the news of Eisenhower’s 
decision reached panel members; (3) to 
obtain a picture of a few candidates 
early in the election year by means of 
an abbreviated semantic differential 
test.2 Each objective will be discussed 
separately; a joint summary of findings 
will follow. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


The sample consisted originally of 
198 residents of Palo Alto, California. 
Respondents were selected in this way: 
40 city blocks were chosen purposively 
so that chances of interviewing Demo- 
crats in a predominantly Republican 
city might be increased. Interviewers 
were asked to return with five inter- 
views from each block assigned (in two 
blocks only four interviews were ob- 
tained: hence the 198 figure). Inter- 
viewers were given a random method 
for selecting dwelling units within the 
block and were required to make one 


2 Charles E. Osgood, Report on Development 
and Application of the Semantic Differential 
(University of Illinois: Institute of Communica- 
tions Research and Department of Psychology, 
1954), mimeographed. 
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call-back at each “no-answer” house be- 
fore substituting. First interviews were 
obtained February 11 and 12, a little 
more than two weeks before Eisen- 
hower’s February 29 news conference. 

On the Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
following Eisenhower’s announcement, 
interviewers tried to reinterview each 
respondent. In spite of the fact that 
they were required to make at least two 
call-backs at each “no answer” home, 
they were able to complete only 129 
reinterviews (65%). Thus, in view of 
these deficiencies, the sample is far 
from perfect. And the reader is asked 
to remember that results reported refer 
only to the respondents studied. 

The sample was highly educated 
(median educational group had some 
college), financially well off (median 
income group was $7,000 to $9,999), 
and fairly young (median age group 
was 36-45). Most of the men had jobs 
the census would classify as profession- 
al or owner-managerial. There were 


just about as many men as women in- 
terviewed (45% men; 55% women). 
The Michigan scale of political prefer- 
ence* revealed these groups (in percen- 
tages): Strong Republicans, 25; Weak 
Republicans, 27; Independent Republic- 
ans, 9; Independents, 5; Independent 


Democrats, 9; Weak Democrats, 
and Strong Democrats, 12. 


¥3; 


“EFFECTS” STUDY 

What would be the “effects” of Eis- 
enhower’s announcement that he was 
in the presidential race? The following 
hypotheses were made: 

1. That respondents would see a 
greater chance for a Republican victory 
in November. 

2. That Republican respondents 
would show a significant increase in op- 


* Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin and Warren 
E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row 
Peterson, 1954), pp. 90-91. 
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timism concerning expectations of peace 
and prosperity, whereas Democratic re- 
spondents would show no such increase. 


3. That more respondents would ex- 
press an intention to vote for Eisen- 
hower in November. 


The first hypothesis was based on the 
following reasoning: it seemed apparent 
that any “thoughtful” Republican or 
Democrat would see Eisenhower as a 
formidable candidate—popular and ap- 
pealing in his struggle against ill health. 
Therefore, Republicans would curb 
their optimism about chances for a Re- 
publican victory until they knew Eisen- 
hower would run, and Democrats would 
curb theirs after they knew it. The 
question was asked: “Do you think the 
Republicans have a good or a poor 
chance of winning the presidential elec- 
tion in November?” Table 1 shows the 
answers before and after Eisenhower 
announced his decision to run again. 


A large shift was apparent in the pre- 
dicted direction. Before Eisenhower’s 
announcement, 43% gave the Republic- 
ans an unqualified “good chance” to 
win; after the announcement 79% did 
so. The difference was significant 
(p < .001) and the prediction was sup- 
ported. When results were viewed by 
parties, the same shift was noted: Dem- 
ocrats changed from 23% “good 
chance” before Eisenhower’s decision to 
56% after; Republicans changed from 
56% “good chance” before to 87% 
after. Thus, it seems that Eisenhower's 
decision to run again markedly in- 
creased the chances of the Republican 
party for victory in the eyes of the re- 
spondents regardless of party prefer- 
ence. 


How about the hypothesis concerning 
expectations of peace and prosperity? 
It was believed that a “reasonable” Re- 
publican before Eisenhower’s decision 
might be uncertain of his party’s ability 
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TABLE | 


Respondents’ Estimate of Republican Chances to Win Election: 
Before and After Eisenhower's Decision (°%/,) 





Other 


AFTER DECISION 


Good 
Chance 





Good 
Chance 


2% 41% 





BEFORE DECISION 





19% 38% 57% 











N = 


21% 
129 


79% 100% 


Chi square is 40.69 p<.001 (one-tailed test; one degree of freedom). 





to stay in power without Eisenhower. 
Therefore, his optimism concerning 
chances for peace and prosperity might 
be depressed until he knew for certain 
that Eisenhower was coming in. A reas- 
onable Democrat was not supposed to 
share this view. News that Eisenhower 
was going to run would not increase his 
optimism concerning chances for peace 
and prosperity, but would leave it rela- 
tively unchanged. 


The peace and prosperity scale con- 
sisted of nine items which dealt with 
(1) chances for unifying the Ger- 
manies; (2) Chances for halting the 
spread of Communism into countries 


like Africa and India; (3) Degree of 
satisfaction with the strength of U.S. 
armed forces; (4) Chances of prevent- 
ing war between the Arabs and Israel; 
(5) Chances that food prices would be 
down next year; (6) Chances that far- 
mers’ incomes would rise next year; (7) 
Chances that unemployment would de- 
crease next year; (8) Chances that “busi- 
ness conditions” would be favorable 
next year; and (9) Chances for keeping 
the peace in general. Items are listed in 
order from most discriminating to least 
discriminating; that is, item one was 
answered positively by fewer persons 
than item two, etc. Some indication that 


TABLE 2 


Expectations of Peace and Prosperity Before and After 
Eisenhower's Decision to Run Again 





Before 


Group Mean 


After 
Mean 


Mean 
Diff. 


Standard Er- 
ror of Diff. t Pp 





24.48 
22.74 


Republicans 
Democrats 


25.43 
23.04 


0.65 
0.30 


0.38 
0.61 


1.71 
0.49 


<.05 
>.90 


*N does not add to 129 because 7 respondents were classified as Independents; 2 did not answer the 


questions. 
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TABLE 3 


"Will You Vote for lke?""—Responses Before and After 
His Decision to Run Again (%/,} 





AFTER DECISION 
Undecided 





Yes 


5% 





BEFORE DECISION Undecided 


0% 


4% 





No 





19% 


3% 23% 














21% 


12% 100% 


N = 126* 


*Three respondents failed to answer these questions. Chi square, based on the table dichotomized 
at “yes” against “undecided” and “no” combined is 3.0, p>.05 (two-tailed test, one degree of 


freedom). 





these items tapped a single dimension is 
provided by the fact that they formed 
a Guttman scale with a coefficient of 
reproductibility of .903.* Table 2 shows 
mean scores for Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats before and after Eisenhower’s 
announcement. 

Results were in accord with the 
hypothesis. Seventy-seven Republicans 
scored significantly higher on the “af- 
ter” test than on the “before” test. The 
Democrats were not significantly higher 
on the “after” test than “before.” Thus, 
the Republicans reported a significant 
increase in optimism about peace and 
prosperity following Eisenhower’s an- 
nouncement, whereas the Democratic 
increase might easily have been due to 
chance. 

The reasoning on the prediction that 
more respondents would express an in- 


*See Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement 
and Prediction, Vol. IV, Studies in Social Psy- 
chology in World War II (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950), pp. 117-21. 


tention to vote for Eisenhower after he 
said “yes” was based mainly on a “crys- 
tallization” idea. That is, it was assumed 
that a substantial number of respon- 
dents would be undecided early in the 
election year, and that a dramatic event 
like Eisenhower’s entrance into the race 
would crystallize them into a decision. 
The crystallization would be apt to be 
in the Republicans’ favor if the first hy- 
pothesis held up, and more persons saw 
Republican chances for victory in No- 
vember as distinctly improved because 
of Eisenhower’s candidacy. The before 
question was asked: “If Eisenhower de- 
cides he wants to run, do you think you 
will vote for him in November?” The 
after question was asked: “Well, now 
that Eisenhower has decided to run, do 
you think . . .?” Answers appear in 
Table 3. 


As the percentages in Table 3 indi- 
cate, there was no significant increase in 
intentions to vote for Eisenhower after 
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TABLE 4 


Respondents Hearing News About 
Eisenhower's Decision at 
Various Times (%) 





Cumulative 


Time Period Percent 


Percent 





10% 
39 
58 
72 
77 
88 
96 





he announced his candidacy. Thus, the 
study failed to demonstrate that Eisen- 
hower’s decision had any effect on vot- 
ing intentions of respondents inter- 
viewed. 


DISSEMINATION STUDY 


At 7:52 a.m. (PST) February 29, 
1956, the news that Eisenhower had 
said “yes” to a second term reached 
the West Coast. Among 93 of our re- 
spondents who recalled a precise time 
of first hearing the news, 58% had 
heard it by noon and 96% had heard 
it by 8 p.m., 12 hours after the news 
was first announced. As Table 4 shows, 
the news spread most rapidly during the 
two hours immediately following Eisen- 
hower’s announcement. Thereafter, a 
decline began in the number hearing the 
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news in each time period. This decline 
progressed evenly except for a slight 
rise in the late afternoon and early eve- 
ning hours. 


The news of Eisenhower’s decision 
was spread by radio, television, inter- 
personal contact and the newspaper. In 
terms of the number of persons who re- 
ceived the news first through each of 
these means, the four media ranked in 
this order: radio, 39%; newspaper, 
27%; interpersonal contact, 20%; tele- 
vision, 14%. (Percentages are based on 
116 respondents who could be classified 
according to whether they heard the 
news before noon or after noon and ac- 
cording to whether or not they could 
remember how they heard the news.) 
Table 5 shows how the four media 
ranked in terms of speed of getting 
news to the respondents; radio was first, 
interpersonal contact was second, tele- 
vision third and the newspaper fourth. 


Respondents were asked which me- 
dia they used to get more information 
about Eisenhower’s decision. The news- 
paper was reported as a supplementary 
source by 86% of the respondents. 
Television was reported by 54% and 
radio by 46%. These figures, taken to- 
gether with information from forego- 
ing paragraphs, seem to suggest that 
radio functioned to get news quickly 
to many respondents, who later used 
television and the newspaper for “fill- 
ing in” purposes. More support for this 


TABLE 5 
Speed With Which Four Media Got News to Respondents (%) 





Time 


News Heard Newspaper 


Television 


How News Heard 
Interpersonal 





Before Noon 29% 
After Noon 7A 


100% 
N = 31 


59% 
41 30 


100% 


70% 


100% 
17 23 


Chi square is 17.67, p <.001 (two-tailed test; three degrees of freedom). 
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TABLE 6 


Patterns of Supplementary Media Use 
on the Eisenhower Decision 
Story (%) 

(1 = a positive response; 0 = a 
negative response) 





Media Used for More Information 


Radio TV Newspaper Percent 





-Onre OOo 


—eOOCO- 
hh 


N 





guess is provided by Table 6 which 
shows the patterns of supplementary 
media use for 117 respondents. 


The patterns come close to indicating 
the presence of a single underlying di- 
mension of supplementary media use. 
(The Guttman coefficient of reproducti- 
bility is .897. But there is one large er- 
ror type consisting of those who used 
radio and the newspaper but not tele- 
vision as supplementary sources of in- 
formation.) As communities become 
more heavily saturated with television 
sets, and as old habits of the pre-TV 
era die or change, this single dimension 
may emerge: if radio is used as a sup- 
plementary source of information about 
an event, then television and the news- 
paper will be used also; if television is 
used, then the newspaper will be used 
also; only the newspaper will be used 
alone as a supplementary medium by 
any large number of people, and if 
people do not use the newspaper, they 
will be unlikely to use either radio or 
television.’ Even now, Table 6 shows 


5It should be pointed out that this hypothesis 
derives from a story which was practically com- 
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how rarely the respondents in this study 
used either radio or television alone as 
supplementary media on the Eisen- 
hower story. 


CANDIDATES STUDY 


During the first interview each re- 
spondent was asked to rate his father 
and four politicians (Nixon, Eisen- 
hower, Stevenson and Kefauver) on 
eight polar-adjective scales of the Os- 
good semantic differential type. Some 
failed to comply with this request. Oth- 
ers omitted certain scales or did not 
rate certain candidates.* The schedules 
of 20 Republicans and 20 Democrats 
were selected randomly for this anal- 
ysis from among those which were 
completely filled out. 


Method of Analysis 


Factor analyses by Osgood and oth- 
ers have suggested that concepts rated 
on seven-step polar-adjective scales 
(such as good-bad, young-old, etc.) 
often turn out to have three major “di- 
mensions of meaning.” These have 
been labeled an evaluative factor, a po- 
tency factor and an activity factor. 
These factors suggest that much of 
what we mean by “meaning” consists 
of judgments of a thing’s goodness, its 
power and its activity. The factors are 
orthogonal; that is, they correlate zero 
with each other. Unfortunately, the fac- 
tors are statistical productions; we have 
no pure measures of them in the work- 
aday world. Instead we must be con- 
tent to use certain polar-adjective scales 
which in past studies have had “high 
loadings” on one factor and low load- 
ings on the others. Thus, in this re- 
search the evaluative factor was repre- 


plete with the first bulletin. In the case of an in- 
complete or slowly breaking story, supplementary 
media use patterns might be different. 

*Data are being collected at Stanford for a 
forthcoming article on problems connected with 
the administration of the semantic differential in 
survey research. 
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TABLE 7 


Means on Eight Semantic Differential Scales for 
Twenty Democrats Rating Five Men 





Scales Father Nixon 


Eisenhower 


Stevenson Kefauver F Pp 





+Kind-Cruel 
+Good-Bad 
+Fair-Unfair 
Active-Passive 
+Fast-Slow 4.85 
Strong-Weak + Hao 
Rugged-Delicate .. 5.45 
tHealthy-Sick 


= Po os 
6.45 
5.60 
» 540 


4.15 
3.50 
3.15 
5.95 
5.35 
4.60 
5.30 
5.85 


6.20 
5.60 
3.55 
bs DK 
4.65 
5.40 
4.55 
3.25 


*Fails to reach an acceptable level of significance. 


5.80 
5.95 
5.90 
6.10 
5.80 
5.50 
4.60 
5.50 


5.75 
5.50 
5.70 
5.85 
5.50 
5.60 
bs Be be 
6.05 


9.94 
17.34 
11.41 

1.98 

2.74 

1.56 

2.42 
16.88 


<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.20* 
<.05 

<.20" 
<.10* 
<.001 


{These mean ratings by Democrats are significantly different (p at least .01) from the same Republi- 


can ratings. 





sented by these polar adjectives: good- 
bad, kind-cruel and fair-unfair. The po- 
tency factor was represented by strong- 
weak, rugged-delicate and healthy-sick. 
The activity factor was represented by 
active-passive and fast-slow.’ 

Mean scores for the various scales 
were computed for the Democratic 
group and the Republican group sep- 
arately. Since there was a mean for 
each of five men on each of eight 
scales, there were 80 means in all. 
Within each party group the investiga- 
tor wished to be able to say whether or 
not differences between means on a 
particular scale (e.g., kind-cruel) were 
significant. F-ratios for these differ- 
ences were arrived at by way of a Case 
VIII analysis of variance *—a statistical 
process which permits the making of 
probability statements about differences 
between any number of correlated 
means which fit a particular mathemati- 
cal model. 


*For a table of factor loadings on 50 polar- 
adjectives see Osgood, op. cit., p. 9. Note that the 
author has arbitrarily placed healthy-sick in the 
potency dimension due to the way respondents 
rated Eisenhower on this scale, whereas Osgood 
found healthy-sick in general to have a higher 
loading on the evaluative factor. 

SThe case numbers and methodology come 
from Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics 
(New York: John Wiley, 1955), pp. 281-335. 


In addition, the author wished to be 
able to say whether or not the Repub- 
lican means were significantly different 
from the Democratic means on a par- 
ticular scale (e.g., fair-unfair). This 
involves what is called “block by col- 
umn interaction”—in this case, the pos- 
sibility that being a Republican or a 
Democrat would influence the way one 
rated the men on a particular scale. A 
Case XVII analysis of variance was 
used to test the significance of this 
block by column interaction. The 
reader should bear in mind that proba- 
bility figures appearing in Tables 7 and 
8 refer to differences between al] men 
rated on a particular scale and that dif- 
ferences between any two or three men 
may or may not be significant. 


Semantic Differential Findings 


The Democratic group showed sig- 
nificant internal mean differences on 
five of the eight scales: kind-cruel, 
good-bad, fair-unfair, fast-slow and 
healthy-sick. On the evaluative scales 
(See Table 7) the men were rated close 
together on the favorable end of the 
scale with but one exception—Nixon. 
There were strong indications that the 
Democrats viewed Nixon as more cruel, 
unfair and bad than any other candi- 
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TABLE 8 


Means on Eight Semantic Differential Scales for 
Twenty Republicans Rating Five Men 





Scales Father Nixon 


Eisenhower 


Stevenson Kefauver F 





+Kind-Cruel 
+Good-Bad 
+Fair-Unfair 
Active-Passive 
+Fast-Slow 4.50 
Strong-Weak «ieee 
Rugged-Delicate .. 5.05 
tHealthy-Sick 5.50 


5.80 
6.15 
5.75 
- 5.00 


5.10 
5.70 
5.25 
5.70 
5.85 
4.60 
5.70 
6.35 


6.40 
6.55 
6.45 
6.30 
5.80 
5.80 
4.70 
4.65 


*Fails to reach an acceptable level of significance. 


5.05 
5.35 
4.85 
5.70 
4.85 
4.90 
4.25 
5.50 


5.10 
AY 
5.20 
6.05 
5.25 
5.05 
5.20 
5.85 


5.51 
3.40 
4.67 
$.32 
3.40 
1.81 
4.14 
6.60 


{These mean ratings by Republicans are significantly different (p at least .01) from the same Demo- 


cratic ratings. 





date. On the activity (fast-slow) ques- 
tion and the potency (healthy-sick) 
question, however, Nixon was rated 
higher. One is tempted to guess that 
Nixon “meant” this to the Democrats 
interviewed: he is a somewhat cruel, 
bad and unfair person who is active 
and powerful. Eisenhower, on the other 
hand, rated along with the other candi- 


dates and “my father” on the upper end 
of the evaluative scales; but he ranked 
at the bottom on activity and potency. 
Thus, perhaps this was his “meaning” 
to the Democrats: he is a kind, good 
and fair man who is now feeble and ill. 


The Republican group showed sig- 
nificant mean differences on seven of 
the eight scales; only on the strong- 
weak scale did they fail to make reli- 
able distinctions among the men being 
rated (See Table 8). On the evaluative 
scales Eisenhower stood out above all 
others, including the respondents’ own 
fathers. He also rated high on the ac- 
tivity scales, but dropped on potency 
(rugged-delicate and _healthy-sick). 
Nixon rated with Stevenson and Ke- 
fauver on the evaluative scales, rose on 
the activity scales, and surpassed all 
others on potency. Thus, the same pat- 
tern is noticeable among the Republi- 


cans as among the Democrats with re- 
gard to Eisenhower and Nixon; that is, 
Eisenhower is a good man who is not 
so rugged and healthy any more, and 
Nixon, while he does not have so many 
admirable qualities as Eisenhower is 
fast, rugged and healthy. The differ- 
ences were not so extreme here as 
among the Democrats. Nixon is not 
so bad nor is Eisenhower so feeble. 

How did the Democratic candidates 
fare? In the Democratic group neither 
Stevenson nor Kefauver stood out from 
the other men as Eisenhower did in the 
Republican group. There were few out- 
standing differences between the two 
Democrats; means for Stevenson were 
slightly higher on all scales except 
strong-weak, rugged-delicate, and 
healthy-sick. In the Republican group 
again there were few sizeable differ- 
ences between the two Democratic can- 
didates, but here means for Kefauver 
were slightly higher on all scales than 
means for Stevenson. It may be of in- 
terest that Republicans rated Stevenson 
as more delicate than any other candi- 
date, and Democrats rated Stevenson as 
more delicate than any other candidate 
save Eisenhower. 


Republican ratings and Democratic 








Eisenhower's February Decision 


ratings were significantly different on 
five scales. The interaction, which was 
about as one might have expected, may 
be examined more closely by referring 
to Tables 7 and 8. 


SUMMARY 


Before and after Eisenhower’s Feb- 
ruary 29 decision to run for a second 
term, 129 Palo Alto residents were 
interviewed. Results in three areas were 
analyzed: “effects” of Eisenhower’s de- 
cision on attitudes; dissemination of 
the news of his decision, and the 
“meaning” of various candidates to the 
respondents. 


In the “effects” area, the hypothesis 
was supported that respondents would 
see an improvement in Republican 
chances for victory in November if 
Eisenhower ran again. Likewise, the 
hypothesis was supported that Republi- 
cans would show a significant increase 
in optimism concerning expectations of 
peace and prosperity whereas Demo- 
crats would not. The hypothesis failed 
that more respondents would express an 
intention to vote for Eisenhower after 
he decided to run. 
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In the study of dissemination of the 
news, it was found that more than half 
the respondents heard the news within 
four hours after it was announced. Ra- 
dio was the fastest source and reached 
the most people. A study of supple- 
mentary media use suggested that: if 
radio is used as a source of additional 
information about an event, then tele- 
vision and the newspaper will be used 
also; if television is used, then the news- 
paper will be used also; only the news- 
paper will be used alone as a supple- 
mentary medium by many persons; if 
the newspaper is not used, neither radio 
nor television will be used. 

The candidates study was confined 
to ratings given Eisenhower, Nixon, 
Kefauver, Stevenson and “my father” 
on eight semantic differential scales by 
20 Democrats and 20 Republicans. Re- 
sults indicated that the Democrats 
thought of Eisenhower as a kind, good 
and fair man who was now slow and 
ill. They seemed to think of Nixon as 
cruel, unfair and bad, but fast and 
healthy. The same pattern was noted 
among the Republicans studied, but 
differences were less extreme. 





“Today we are constantly comparing media. But, when a man sits down 
to decide whether in selling his product he will use newspapers, magazines, 
TV, radio or billboards, his choice is apt to be intuitive and implicit. 


“What we want is to put out into the open the orderly way such deci- 
sions may be made, how evidence can be furnished that is relevant to the 
final decision. We need more facts about audiences, even their psycholog- 
ical personalities. 


“Our job is to work out the ideal procedures to get the facts we need to 
meet this primary objective. It is always more difficult to work our pro- 
cedures than to use them after they are developed. 


“But the first step is the procedures, and that is now about to be taken.” 
—G. MAXWELL ULE, senior vice-president of marketing services for Ken- 
yon and Eckhardt, Inc., and chairman of the Media Concepts Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Advertising Research Foundation. 











Reaction to Mass Media Growth 
In 18th-Century England 


BY LEO LOWENTHAL and MARJORIE FISKE* 


What happened to the writer and the quality of his work when 
a substantial reading public developed in 18th-century England 
for newspapers, books and magazines? Here is described the 
turn from initial optimism to pessimism on the part of authors 
who saw literary tastes lowered by mass consumption. 





i IF ONE TAKES THE TERM “MASS” 
media to mean marketable cultural 
goods produced for a substantial buy- 
ing public, 18th century England is the 
first period in history where it can 
meaningfully be applied. The first daily 
newspaper was published in the early 
part of the 18th century; by 1725 
London had three dailies, six weeklies 
and seven papers issued three times a 
week. Book publishing became an im- 
portant business and cheap paperback 
editions, second-hand books and “re- 
mainder” sales were a matter of course. 
By 1780, Lackington, one of the more 
successful second-hand book dealers, 
reported 12,000 titles in his catalogue, 
and was selling them at the rate of 
about 100,000 per year. A popular au- 
thor in the same year could reasonably 
expect to sell at least 10,000 copies of 
his work within a few weeks after it 
left the presses. 

The magazine, however, as distinct 


*This is one chapter and a partial condensation 
of a monograph to be published in Some Com- 
mon Frontiers of the Social Sciences, edited by 
Mirra Komarovsky, scheduled for spring 1957 
publication by The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 
Dr. Lowenthal recently became professor of 
speech and sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. His wife, Miss Fiske, is lecturer 
and director of book selection study in the School 
of Librarianship, University of California. 


from the religious or political pamphlet 
which flourished in the 17th century, 
was the newest and perhaps the most 
characteristic medium of the age. In 
the 50-year period between 1730 and 
1780, at least one new magazine a 
year was presented to the London pub- 
lic, the majority bearing the “something 
for everyone” format, including ques- 
tions and answers on all spheres of 
personal life (with heavy doses of ad- 
vice to the lovelorn), news, gossip and 
fiction. Prototypes of nearly all forms 
of modern magazines were introduced 
and for the most part flourished: wom- 
en’s journals, gossipy theatrical month- 
lies, true and love story magazines, 
news digests, book reviews and even 
book condensations. 

During the first decades of the cen- 
tury literacy began to spread through 
the middle classes, and in the latter 
half some members of the working 
classes could also be found in the ranks 
of the literate. As communication im- 
proved between town and country, the 
new miscellany of reading matter be- 
came physically as well as financially 
accessible. Circulating libraries, dating 
roughly from 1740 when the first great 
“middle-class” novel (Richardson’s 
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Pamela) was published, multiplied 
throughout the cities and towns of 
England, and carried not only popular 
novels but magazines, maps and news- 
papers as well. 


Book “puffing” anticipated most of 
the devices of advertising and promo- 
tion which have come to be taken for 
granted in the modern book trade. 
Provocative or catchy titles were con- 
sidered of key importance, and all man- 
ner of appeals were used to titillate the 
public about the author’s past, his sta- 
tus or his book’s amazing revelations. 
Booksellers often bought or controlled 
circulating libraries, sometimes bribed 
book reviewers or became reviewers 
themselves. Authors and publishers at- 
tacked the book-review monthlies on 
the grounds that they were really con- 
densations which made it unnecessary 
for the reader to buy the books. 


Although the serious writers often 
made acid comments about the more 
blatant promotional devices used to 
advance the sales of literary “goods,” 
it would be a mistake to conclude that 
their reactions to the changes taking 
place in the world of letters were either 
immediate or violent. Alexander Pope, 
to be sure, made dire prophesies early 
in the century about the low level to 
which literature would sink. Pope was 
later to be looked back upon by Field- 
ing as “King Alexandre,” absolute ruler 
of the literary kingdom, but despite his 
strong rule, Pope’s subjects did not join 
in his protest until much later. On the 
contrary, many of the major literary 
figures of the first few decades of the 
century founded periodicals especially 
designed for the growing middle-class 
audience, and those who did not, con- 
tributed heavily to the new journals and 
newspapers. 

The men of letters of the previous 
century had been writing for a smaller 
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group of readers: the nobility, the 
landed gentry and the scholars com- 
prised the bulk of their audience. These 
readers debated about good and bad 
writing along with the writers, just as 
they debated about good and bad mu- 
sic, architecture and painting, but few 
distinctions were drawn between “high” 
and “low” art, and there was no point 
in discussing the capacities of different 
“levels” of audience. The development 
of a broader market for literary prod- 
ucts at first produced little change in 
the viewpoint of the writer. There were 
still gifted and less gifted writers, sensi- 
tive and insensitive readers, and the 
mission of the writer remained as be- 
fore: to utilize his talents for the moral 
and aesthetic elevation of his audience. 
There had not been, and there was not 
now visible, a dichotomy of art vs. en- 
tertainment or morality vs. pleasure in 
the field of literature. 

Each literary form had its own 
means of providing pleasure for the 
reader, but the purpose of all writing 
continued, in the early 18th century, 
along the 17th century lines summar- 
ized by the critic John Dennis in his 
discussion of “greater” and “less” po- 
etry—to please and instruct: * 


1. The greater Poetry is an Art by 
which a Poet justly and reasonably 
excites great Passion, that he may 
please and instruct; ... 

2. The less Poetry is an Art by which 
a Poet excites less Passion for the 
aforemention’d Ends. 

And just as the writer’s creative gifts 
were assumed to go hand-in-hand with 
high mora! responsibility, so was it as- 
sumed that an audience which is re- 
sponsive to moral teachings must also 
be capable of aesthetic appreciation, 
and vice versa. 





1John Dennis, “The Grounds of Criticism in 
Poetry,” in Critical Works of John Dennis, Ed. 
Edward N. Hooker (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1939, 1943), I, p. 338. 
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This article describes how, as writers, 
readers and literary products multi- 
plied, this optimism turned into a mood 
very like pessimism. 


THE INITIAL OPTIMISM 


The English public was already indi- 
cating its powerful bent for reform in 
manners and morals in many ways, not 
the least of which was its widespread 
support of organizations such as the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge and the Society for the Ref- 
ormation of Manners, institutions whose 
far-flung networks distributed numerous 
pamphlets and books of a moralizing, 
neo-Puritan nature.? The ideal of “gen- 
tleman” to which tradespeople and aris- 
tocrats alike aspired was not the exag- 
geratedly ornamental and rakish figure 
which had become the stereotype of the 
Restoration, but the virtuous Christian 
citizen. In the first decades of the cen- 
tury an aristocrat such as the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and a writer such as Defoe 
who saw himself as the very conscience 
of the middle and lower middle classes 
could agree with the crusading Sir 
Richard Blackmore that the responsi- 
bility of the writer is to “cultivate the 
mind with the instruction of virtue.”* 

In such an atmosphere there was no 
reason to attack or defend the new lit- 
erary forms which were meeting with 
such instant popularity—it was taken 
for granted that they would elevate 
their audiences. To be sure, early mag- 
azines and newspapers were often at- 
tacked for their political bias—the fit- 
test punishment Pope could conjure up 
for one of the “low” writers he attacked 
in the early Dunciad, for example, was 


2?See George Sherburn, The Restoration and 
the Eighteenth Century, Pt. III of A Literary His- 
tory of England, Ed. Albert C. Baugh (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948), p. 826. 

3J. W. H. Atkins, English Literary Criticism: 
17th and 18th Centuries (London: Methuen, 
1951), p. 102. 
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to have him “[end] at last in the com- 
mon sink of all such writers, a Political 
Newspaper.”* But in the early half of 
the century such slurs were few and 
made largely in passing. 

The belief that the inclination for 
moral uplift so apparent in this new 
audience presupposed a potential for 
aesthetic advancement found its clear- 
est expression in the development of 
the “single essay” type of magazine 
which combined elegant writing with 
serious social and cultural purpose. The 
first such magazine, Steele’s Tatler, 
found a ready-made audience at its 
launching in 1709: “Richard Steele. . . 
knew his London; he saw that here was 
an ideal chance for a writer who, by a 
judicious mixture of instruction and en- 
tertainment, could capture the attention 
of the vast public already organized for 
him and only awaiting authoritative 
guidance.”> The Tatler’s immediate 
successor, the Spectator (1711), found- 
ed as a joint enterprise of Steele and 
Addison, became even more successful: 
in Spectator #10 (March 3, 1711), 
Addison announced that his publisher 
had just reported a daily circulation of 
3,000 copies for the journal, and esti- 
mated that each copy had 20 readers 
(or “hearers,” as the case may be).® 
Addison used these circulation figures 
as a justification for giving his readers 
a statement of objectives which is not 
only a succinct summary of the prin- 


* Alexander Pope, The Dunciad (A), Bk. III, 1, 
Ed. James Sutherland (London: Methuen, 1953), 
. 16n. 
° 5 Cecil A. Moore, English Prose of the Eight- 
eenth Century (New York: Henry Holt, 1933), 
» ake 

* Since there was no 18th century equivalent to 
a “continuing index of magazine circulation,” 
these figures are of course debatable. Samuel 
Johnson later reckoned, on the basis of stamp 
tax figures, that the Spectator had an average sale 
of 1,700 daily copies. Johnson, Lives of the Poets, 
Ed. G. B. Hill (London: Oxford, 1905), II, p. 
98. Hurd and others offered estimates closer to 
those ventured by Addison himself. Addison, 
Works, Ed. Richard Hurd (London: G. Bell and 
Sons, 1883), VI, p. 688. 
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ciple of “art as a means of instruction,” 
but a statement of faith in the capaci- 
ties of his readers:? 


Since I have raised to myself so great 
an audience, I shall spare no pains to 
make their instruction agreeable, and 
their diversion useful. For which rea- 
sons I shall endeavor to enliven moral- 
ity with wit, and to temper wit with 
morality... . It was said of Socrates 
that he brought philosophy down from 
Heaven to inhabit among men; and I 
shall be ambitious to have it said of me 
that I have brought philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and col- 
leges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, 
at tea tables and in coffee houses. 

That these worlds of tea-table and 
coffee house were not, in Addison’s 
view, limited to the gentry and the 
scholars he goes on to make clear; in 
his “fraternity of spectators” he sees 
tradesmen as well as physicians, “states- 
men that are out of business” as well 
as Fellows of the Royal Society, and 
all those “blanks of society” who until 
now have been “altogether unfurnished 
with ideas till the business and conver- 
sation of the day has supplied them.” 
Finally he envisages the whole “female 
world” in his audience, but particularly 
the “ordinary” woman whose most seri- 
ous occupation is sewing and whose 
drudgery is cooking. He is well aware, 
he tells us, that there are some women 
who live in a more “exalted sphere of 
knowledge and virtue”’—but they are 
all too few and he hopes to increase 
their ranks® 


... by publishing this daily paper, 
which I shall always endeavor to make 
an innocent if not an improving enter- 
tainment, and by that means at least 
divert the minds of my female readers 
from greater trifles. 


That most of what Addison called 
entertainment was in fact both morally 


7 Addison, Spectator, No. 10. 
5 Ibid. 
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and aesthetically “improving” is appar- 
ent to the modern reader who selects 
any issue of the Spectator at random. 
Between them, Addison and Steele cov- 
ered the spectrum of their age from 
“Puritan Piety” (Addison) to “Miseries 
of Prostitution” (Steele). In between, 
Addison took time, in Spectator #34, 
to inform his readers that he belonged 
to a club which served as a kind of 
“advisory committee” for the Spectator; 
in fact, his readers “have the satisfac- 
tion to find that there is no rank or 
degree among them who have not their 
representative in this club, and that 
there is always somebody present who 
will take care of their respective inter- 
ests.” He then describes a recent meet- 
ing of the club during which he was 
congratulated by some members and 
taken to task by others. On this occa- 
sion, members of the panel tried to 
lobby for their special interests, but 
Addison hastens to assure the reader 
that he will remain unmoved by such 
pressures: ® 

Having thus taken my resolutions to 
march on boldly in the cause of virtue 
and good sense and to annoy their ad- 
versaries in whatever degree or rank of 
men they may be found, I shall be deaf 
for the future to all the remonstrances 
that shall be made to me on this ac- 
count. 

Running throughout the series (the 
Spectator was published daily until De- 
cember 6, 1712) is a strong admixture 
of literary criticism, mostly Addison’s, 
clearly designed to effect a rapproche- 
ment between the “wit” of the elite 
classical tradition and the moral truth 
so congenial to the rising middle class.?° 

There appeared at great distance a very 

shining light, and in the midst of it a 

person of most beautiful aspects; her 

name was Truth. On her right hand 
there marched a male deity who bore 


® Spectator, No. 34. 
1 Spectator, No. 63. 
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several quivers on his shoulders, and 
grasped several arrows in his hand; his 
name was Wit. 

But that a moral reformation in fact 
went hand-in-hand with aesthetic sensi- 
tization became an assumption increas- 
ingly difficult to support. If it is true 
that the Spectator eventually attained a 
readership of twenty or thirty thous- 
and, perhaps there came a point in 18th 
century England where the aesthetic de- 
velopment of many literate persons 
hung in the balance, attracted to the 
refinements of an Addison who placed 
considerable onus on his readers, and 
not yet seduced by the sensational or 
sentimental devices to be utilized by his 
successors. If so, it was for a relatively 
short period, and subsequent events 
have blurred the evidence. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, which was 
mainly read as an adventure story, be- 
came an instantaneous bestseller seven 
years after the last copy of the Specta- 
tor was printed, and went through nu- 
merous editions and translations during 
the next 30 years. In 1750, a book 
called the Oeconomy of Human Life™ 
was published, went through 21 edi- 
tions in the 18th century (several more 
than that in the 19th) and was trans- 
lated into six languages. This book, dis- 
tinguished for its commonplaceness of 
thought, achieved unprecedented popu- 
larity and has been characterized by B. 
Sprague Allen as a testament to “the 
insatiable appetite of the eighteenth 
century for moral platitude. Richardson 
would have approved of it, and the 
readers of his novels must have rejoiced 
in it.”?? It was imitated several times 
over with more than moderate success. 
That the readers’ taste was crystallizing 


The authorship is disputed—some historians 
credit Dodsley, others Chesterfield. 
2B. Sprague Allen, Tides in English Taste 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937), II, 
pp. 36-37. 
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along lines quite different from those 
hoped for by Addison is perhaps most 
dramatically attested, however, by the 
fate of The Rambler. This bi-weekly 
periodical was founded by Samuel 
Johnson in the same year in which The 
Oeconomy achieved its spectacular suc- 
cess. Like the Spectator 39 years before 
it, The Rambler aimed at intellectual 
and aesthetic as well as moral refine- 
ments. But except for one issue, Num- 
ber 97, written by Samuel Richardson, 
the peak circulation of The Rambler 
was 500, or one sixth of the circula- 
tion reportedly achieved by the Specta- 
tor after its tenth day of publication.’ 


OPPORTUNITY AND OPPORTUNISM 


The hundred or more imitations of 
the Spectator published between 1712 
and 1750 were short-lived. On the other 
hand, the Gentleman’s Magazine, some 
50 pages of news and entertainment 
features culled from the press, ques- 
tions and answers, epigrams and co- 
nundrums, social items and _illustra- 
tions, went into five editions at its first 
issue in 1731. Twenty years or so later 
Johnson wrote of it as one of the most 
lucrative publications (it then had a 
circulation of 15,000) and at the end 
of the century the magazine’s manager, 
John Nichols, spoke of it in the same 
way. Altogether it prospered for a pe- 
riod of 150 years.’* Another miscel- 
lany, The World, which Dr. Johnson 
characterized as “wanting in matter” 
and which its editor, Edward Moore, 
described as a weekly paper of enter- 
tainment designed to ridicule the 
world in “all of its business, pleasure 
and its amusements,”?® sold an average 
of 2,500 copies per issue and had many 
successful rivals.*® 


18 Walter Graham, English Literary Periodicals 
(New York: Nelson, 1930), p. 120. 

44 See Graham, op. cit., p. 152 ff. 

% Ibid., p. 128. 

16 See A. S. Collins, The Profession of Letters: 
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With the public expressing its inter- 
ests by buying certain kinds of literary 
products and by not buying others, the 
publisher, bookseller and writer with a 
knack for gauging public opinion could 
become, if not exceedingly wealthy, 
certainly most comfortable. If, as Lap- 
rade suggests, there were 5,000 people 
subsisting by writing, printing, publish- 
ing and selling newspapers’? in the 
London of 1722, those who earned a 
living in the literary market by the 
middle of the century would probably 
have to be reckoned in the tens of 
thousands. 

It was no longer necessary to be a 
“man of letters” or a university gradu- 
ate to be a professional writer. Country 
clergymen, who used to be amateur 
botanists or archeologists, now wrote 
novels, as did housewives or bookkeep- 
ers who wanted to make a few extra 
pounds. Few of these new writers felt 
any need to defend either their works 
or their profits, and few apparently 
were concerned about the question of 
literary standards until the end of the 
century when, because of the numerous 
and absurd hodge-podges being re- 
leased in the guise of “novels,” even the 
writer who avowedly was more con- 
cerned with making money than with 
producing a work of art was sometimes 
apologetic about using the novel form. 

In short, by mid-century we no 
longer find elegant and polished “wits” 
and intellectuals writing for themselves 
and for readers restricted largely to the 
upper classes; instead, we now find 
middle-class novelists such as Richard- 
son and Fielding writing for a middle- 
class audience. They, and Smollett and 


Study of the Relation of Author to Patron, Pub- 
lisher and Public: 1780 to 1832 (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1928), p. 20. 

See W. T. Laprade, Public Opinion and Poli- 
tics in Eighteenth Century England (New York: 
Macmillan, 1936), p. 249. 
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Sterne after them, may have been con- 
cerned with truth and reason, at least 
insofar as these values were related to 
morality, but they were little concerned 
with beauty. 

Their world, as Leslie Stephen put it, 
had become that of “the middle-class 
John Bull . . . the generation which 
listens to a Wesley must have also a 
secular literature which, whether senti- 
mental as with Richardson or repre- 
senting common sense as with Fielding, 
must at any rate correspond to solid, 
substantial, matter-of-fact motives, in- 
telligible to the ordinary Briton of the 
time.”'* But Fielding himself offered 
perhaps the best summation of this 
solemn atmosphere. In a sweeping de- 
nunciation of those writers who merely 
amuse or shock, he made it clear that 
he was even not “afraid to mention 
Rabelais, and Aristophanes himself, in 
this number” who have ridiculed all 
“sobriety, modesty, decency, virtue and 
religion . . .” which are the only means 
to moral health and wisdom. He then 
went on to state a precept which was 
adhered to—with varying degrees of 
sincerity—by most writers of his age: *® 

In the exercise of the mind, as well as in 

the exercise of the body, diversion is a 

secondary consideration, and designed 

only to make that agreeable which is at 
the same time useful to such noble pur- 
poses as health and wisdom. 

Indeed, so ingrained were these 
moral precepts that the majority of 
mid-century writers quite uncalculat- 
ingly fulfilled the reader’s need, a fa- 
miliar one to the student of modern 
mass media, to be convinced that he is 
improving himself while he is being 


4 Leslie Stephen, English Literature and Society 
in the Eighteenth Century (London: Duckworth, 
1904), p. 219. 

Henry Fielding, The Covent Garden Journal, 
No. 10, in Works of Henry Fielding, Ed. Arthur 
Murphy (London: Bickers and Son, 1903), X, p. 
25. 
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amused, diverted or horrified. Adults 
told themselves that novel reading was 
instructive for young people, and the 
upper classes were persuaded that read- 
ing or playgoing was uplifting for the 
lower. The actor, writer and producer 
Garrick, in his Bon Ton, lightly ridi- 
culed such rationalizations in a conver- 
sation between master and servant: *° 

Sir John: Why, what did I promise you? 

Davy: That I should take sixpen’oth at 
one of the theatres tonight, and a 
shilling place at the other to-morrow. 

Sir John: Well, well, so I did. Is it a 
moral piece, Davy? 

Davy: Oh! Yes, and written by a clergy- 
man; it is called the “Rival Cannan- 
ites”; or the “Tragedy of Braggado- 
cia.” 

Sir John: Be a good lad, and IT won't be 
worse than my word; there’s money 
for you. 

A few writers, particularly the lady 
novelists writing for the education of 
young girls, seem to have found it un- 
necessary to follow the caveat “to 
amuse,” with apparently no great loss 
in sales, since the parents of the inno- 
cents evidently saw to it that their 
daughters kept by their sides books 
such as Mrs. Chapone’s Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind—consisting 
of 200 pages of solid advice on reli- 
gion, the Bible, the affections, the tem- 
per and politeness. According to the 
moralizing novelist Hannah More, Mrs. 
Chapone’s work “forms the rising age” 
and another contemporary, Samuel 
Hoole, has the heroine in his Aurelia 
envisage an ideal woman as one whose 
dressing table features Mrs. Chapone’s 
book.?* 


On the plain toilet, with no trophies gay 
Chapone’s instructive volume open lay. 


» qu. H. W. Pedicord, The Theatrical Public in 
the Time of Garrick (New York: Kings Crown, 
1954), p. 31. 


71 gu. Chauncey B. Tinker, The Salon and Eng- 


lish Letters (New York: Macmillan, 1915), pp. 
177-79. 
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At the other extreme were the sensa- 
tional novelists who loaded their works 
with sex and sadism and merely in- 
serted a moralizing line or two as a 
kind of afterthought, pointing out to 
the reader that his, or perhaps more 
frequently her, fate will be a ghastly 
one if he or she slips from the path of 
virtue. Under the pretext of “satiric in- 
dignation,” revelations of vice and li- 
centiousness in high and low places 
were exploited in novels, on the stage 
and in the magazines as well as in the 
public press, some true, some offered 
under the pretext of being true. George 
Sherburn writes in A Literary History 
of England that almost any device “en- 
abled authors to pass in satiric review 
various classes and professions in cor- 
rupt society.”*? Charles Johnstone 
(1719-1800), himself the author of 
Chrysal, one of the more notorious of 
these exposés, suggested with disarming 
candor the extent to which the moraliz- 
ing note was merely an excuse for feed- 
ing the readers’ avidity for prurient de- 
tail: 7 

There cannot be a stronger argument 
against the charge of degeneracy in 
moral virtue and religion brought 
against the present age, than the avidity 
with which all works exposing the 
breaches of them by the unerring proof 
of facts, are read by all people. 

In his preface to the first edition of 
the Dunciad (1728) Pope had made it 
clear through the words of a fictitious 
commentator on his work (“Martinus 
Scriblerus”) that while he was dis- 
turbed by the pendants and fops in the 
literary world, he was also appalled at 
the sheer numbers of authors who ap- 
peared on the scene once paper became 
cheap and plentiful in supply.” 


22 Sherburn, op. cit., p. 1031. 


23 qu. J. M. S. Tompkins, The Popular Novel in 
England: 1770-1800 (London: Constable and Co., 
1932), p. 47n. 


** Pope, The Dunciad (A), op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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He [our Poet] lived in those days, 
when (after providence had permitted 
the Invention of Printing as a Scourge 
for the Sins of the learned) Paper also 
became cheap, and printers so numer- 
ous, that a deluge of authors covered 
the land: ... 
Our author . . . did conceive it an en- 
deavor well worthy of an honest sat- 
yrist, to dissuade the dull and punish 
the malicious, the only way that was 
left. In that public-spirited view he laid 
the plan of this Poem. 
Thus Pope served as the conscience of 
conservatism. In challenging the idea of 
technical progress as a good in itself, 
he anticipated the coming cultural de- 
bate about the fate of the individual in 
a mass society. His was not an article 
of faith but an article of doubt. Toward 
the end of the first edition, he warned 
his readers in a footnote to underesti- 
mate neither the potency of these tech- 
nical developments nor the writers who 
were making the most of them: *° 


Do not gentle reader, rest too secure in 
thy contempt of the Instruments for 
such a revolution in learning, or despise 
such weak agents as have been de- 
described in our poem, but remember 
what the Dutch stories somewhere re- 
late, that a great part of their Provinces 
was once overflow’d by a small opening 
made in one of their dykes by a single 
Water-Rat. 


He concludes the poem with a proph- 
ecy, “Art after Art goes out, and all is 
Night/ . . . Thy hand, great Dulness! 
lets the curtain fall,/ And universal 
Darkness covers all.” *° 

Fourteen years later, in the preface 
to The New Dunciad (1742), Pope 
writes that he is setting out “to declare 
the Completion of the Prophecies men- 
tion’d at the end of the former 
[book].”?? By that time it appears that 


3 Ibid., p. 192. 
6 Ibid., p. 193. 
2™ qu. Ian Jack, Augustan Satire: Intentions and 


Idiom in English Poetry, 1660-1750 (Clarendon: 
Oxford, 1952), p. 119. 
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his fellow authors had begun to wonder 
whether the first edition, outlet for in- 
jured professional pride though it may 
have been, did not also have the char- 
acter of true divination. 


THE RISING DISMAY 


After the middle of the century the 
serious writer faced two problems 
which had not previously struck him as 
matters of major concern. Was the ex- 
panding middle-class audience for liter- 
ary products—now beginning to reach 
into the lower classes as well**—in fact 
capable of, or interested in, being “im- 
proved” either aesthetically or morally 
by means of the written and spoken 
word which it was consuming in ever 
greater volume? And what was this 
new state of affairs, in which the writer 
depended for his livelihood upon pleas- 
ing this broad public instead of one or 
two aristocratic or political patrons, do- 
ing to his integrity as an artist? 

The writers who became most dis- 
turbed by these problems were not, for 
the most part, members of the aristoc- 
racy who might have been expected to 
look with some dismay on the cultural 
encroachments of the nouveau riche and 
the tradespeople. Nor were they em- 
bittered men who had failed to achieve 
public recognition. They were in fact 
those very writers, mainly of middle- 
class origin, who had supported them- 
selves by writing serious literature (in 
periodicals or as novels) for that very 
audience about which they were now 


8 Since literacy figures of any accuracy are dif- 
ficult to obtain for the period, it is almost impos- 
sible to pinpoint the moment when the reading 
audience began to include a significant number 
from the working classes, but most literary his- 
torians seem to put it roughly around 1760-70. 
Tompkins, for example, reports that novel-read- 
ing had replaced story-telling in the farmhouses, 
and that in town “the milliner’s apprentice, who 
turns up in contemporary satire with the regular- 
ity of Macaulay’s schoolboy, spared twopence at 
the library for a volume of The Fatal Compliance 
or Anecdotes of a Convent.” Tompkins, op. cit., 
p. 2. 
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becoming skeptical. The Spectator, the 
Tatler and most of their more than 100 
imitators had worked conscientiously 
to show these new readers what consti- 
tuted good taste—in morals, manners, 
music, architecture, furniture and land- 
scape gardening as well as in literature. 
For 30 or more years, the best the age 
had had to offer had been made avail- 
able to all who could read. Those who 
had offered it, Garrick, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Fielding and others, now be- 
gan to echo Pope’s not very exalted 
opinion of public taste: *° 


Some ne'er advance a Judgement of 
their own 
But catch the spreading notion of the 
Town. 
Some judge of authors’ names, not 
works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but 
the men. 
Some praise at morning what they 
blame at night; 
But always think the last opinion right. 


Now Fielding found the bulk of man- 
kind “clearly void of any degree of 
taste” and suggested that the “lowest 
common denominator” of the audience 
of his day was very low indeed: *° 
The first thing a child is fond of in a 
book is a picture; the second is a story; 
and the third is a jest. Here, then, is the 
true Pons Asinorum which very few 
readers ever get over. 
And from another viewpoint a Mr. 
Jackson who wrote essays but was pri- 
marily a designer and painter of wall- 
paper in Battersea, berated the level of 
public taste in a piece on engraving and 
printing: ** 
Persons who should prefer the gaudy 
and unmeaning Papers, (so generally 


2° Pope, “Essay on Criticism” (1711), Pt. II, 
11. 408-9, 412-13, 430-31. In: The Best of Pope, 
Ed. George Sherburn (New York: Ronald Press, 
1940), pp. 64-65. 

* Fielding, op. cit., p. 28. 

gu. Allen, op. cit., I, pp. 243-44. 
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met with) . . . would prefer a Fan to a 

picture of Raphael... . 

It seems also, as if there was a great 

Reason to suspect wherever one sees 

such preposterous Furniture, that the 

Taste in Literature of the Person who 

directed it was very deficient, and that 

it would prefer Tom D’Urfy [writer of 
scurrilous ballads and melodrama in the 
first quarter of the 18th century] to 

Shakespeare, Sir Richard Blackmore 

[writer of indifferent poetry who died in 

1729] to Milton . . . an Anagrammat- 

ist to Virgil... . 

Mr. Jackson, of course, concluded with 
a commercial “snob appeal”: the reader 
of his essay could demonstrate his sen- 
sitive taste in literature and on all other 
counts by buying his “classical” wall- 
paper. 

Doubts about the capacities of their 
audience forced writers to face the 
problem of the effects of a broadening 
market upon themselves as creative ar- 
tists. How does the author’s conviction 
that his readers are both fickle and de- 
based in their tastes affect his integrity, 
and how does the book and periodical 
publishers’ insistence on quantity affect 
the writer’s work? For Oliver Gold- 
smith, for example, who contributed to 
at least 10 periodicals and who under- 
took innumerable compilations and 
translations in order to supplement his 
income from plays, poems, essays and 
novels, these were not academic ques- 
tions. He debated them with the fervor 
of a man whose professional reputation 
was at stake. And, as Sherburn points 
out, he was not alone in his dilemma. 
“From Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift 
(1696) to Cumberland’s First Love 
(1795) the erring are shamed into vir- 
tue with surprising—and unconvincing 
—ease. The situation, suggesting at 
times a not too sincere didacticism, is 
simply explained by the fact that audi- 
ences were readier to pay for tears than 
for laughter.” ** Consciously or other- 


82 Sherburn, op. cit., p. 1043. 
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wise, the writer was influenced by the 
preferences of his audience. Does this 
mean, Goldsmith asked, in his early 
essay, “Upon Taste,” that ** 


. + + genius, instead of growing like a 
vigorous tree, extending its branches on 
every side ... resembles a_ stunted 
yew, tortured into some wretched form, 
projecting no shade, displaying no flow- 
er, diffusing no fragrance, yielding no 
fruit, and affording nothing but a bar- 
ren conceit for the amusement of the 
idle spectator? (italics supplied) 


In the course of his prolific years to 
come Goldsmith reflected the general 
conflict which resulted from the ethical 
and artistic problems of the writer de- 
pendent on popular preferences. He an- 
swered his own question whether gen- 
ius must now produce only “barren 
conceit” alternately with yes and no. 
His first book, Enquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning in Europe 
(1759), while less outraged than Pope’s 
Dunciad, explored the dilemma _ in 
which the writer for a growing market 
now found himself. In this book, and 
in his Citizen of the World \etters writ- 
ten during the next few years, he man- 
aged to place himself squarely on both 
horns of the dilemma. 

Take for example, the question of 
writing for a livelihood. In Chapter 
VIII of The Enquiry, he wrote: *4 


A long habitude of writing for bread 
thus turns the ambition of every author 
at last into avarice . . . he despairs of 
applause and turns to profit. . . . Thus 
the man who, under protection of the 
great, might have done honour to hu- 
manity, when only patronized by the 
bookseller, becomes a thing little supe- 
rior to the fellow who works at the 
press. 


*® Goldsmith, Essay XII, The Miscellaneous 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith, Ed. David Masson 
(London, 1925), p. 315. 


3 Goldsmith, “Inquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning,” Ch. 10, The Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Ed. Peter Cunningham (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1881), II, p. 57. 
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A few years later (in the meantime he 
had published his short-lived periodical 
The Bee, written a life of Voltaire as 
hack-work for the booksellers, and re- 
ceived, with the help of Samuel John- 
son, a life-saving advance of 60 pounds, 
on the Vicar of Wakefield) he wrote a 
paean of thanksgiving that the patron- 
age of the public had replaced the 
“protection of the great.” The writer 
comes into his own as the crucial shift 
from Patron to Public is completed: *° 
At present the few poets of England no 
longer depend on the Great for subsis- 
tence; they have now no other patrons 
but the public, and the public, collec- 
tively considered, is a good and gener- 
ous master. . . . A writer of real merit 
now may easily be rich, if his heart be 
set only on fortune; and for those who 
have no merit, it is but fit that such 
should remain in merited obscurity. 


Not only will he reap his due rewards; 
for the first time, he can now afford to 
be self-respecting and independent: 


He may now refuse an invitation to din- 
ner, without fearing to incur his patron’s 
displeasure, or to starve by remaining 
home. He may now venture to appear 
in company with just such clothes as 
other men generally wear, and talk even 
to princes with all the conscious supe- 
riority of wisdom. Though he cannot 
boast of fortune here, yet he can brave- 
ly assert the dignity of independence. 
Or again, in the Enquiry he had writ- 
ten that the author who turns to the 
bookseller because he can no longer 
find patronage gets paid for quantity 
and not for quality; that “in these cir- 
cumstances, the author . . . writes...” 
with “phlegmatic apathy.”*® In letter 
93 of The Citizen of the World, on the 
other hand, he pointed out that “almost 
all of the excellent productions 
that have appeared here [in England] 


% Goldsmith, The Citizen of the World, Letter 
84, Ed. Masson, op. cit., pp. 223-24. 


% Goldsmith, “Inquiry . . .,” loc. cit. 
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were purely the offspring of necessity” 
and went on to recommend fasting for 
the sharpening of genius: ** 

. their Drydens, Butlers, Otways, 
and Farquhars, were all writers for 
bread. Believe me, my friend, hunger 
has a most amazing faculty of sharpen- 
ing the genius; and he who with a full 
belly, can think like a hero, after a 
course of fasting, shall rise to the sub- 
limity of a demi-god. 

Such conflicts as Goldsmith’s were a 
far cry from the optimism of an Addi- 
son in 1711. Even Pope, who had been 
the first great English writer to live on 
the proceeds from the public sale of his 
works, despite his general pessimism 
about the quality of much contempo- 
rary writing, had no serious personal 
struggle on this score. Using his own 
success as his yardstick, he brushed off 
the problem with the assumption that 
the literary genius would eventually 
win public support and, conversely, that 
the writer who did not live well must 
also be dull. “To prove them poor,” 
wrote an anonymous contributor to 
Mist’s Journal in 1728, Pope “asserts 
that they are dull, and to prove them 
dull he asserts they are poor.”** By 
mid-century, on the other hand, Field- 
ing and Goldsmith were writing works 
that were certainly not “dull” in Pope’s 
meaning of the word for an audience 
who made it increasingly clear that it 
was not likely to award the good writ- 
ers with more popularity than the bad. 

Fielding summarized the changes 
since the days of Pope’s reign in a 
Covent Garden Journal article on the 
“Commonwealth of Literature.” The 
world of letters, he remarks, has gone 
through a variety of phases: first, what 
he calls an ecclesiastical democracy; 
then a period of absolutism coexistent 


%* Goldsmith, The Citizen of the World, p. 437. 


% qu. James Sutherland, “Introduction, Dun- 
ciad, op. cit., xlviii. 
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with the political absolutism in the age 
of Henry VIII; next, a long period of 
literary aristocracy, headed first by 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, next by Dryden, 
and finally by Pope, whom Fielding 
sees as literary despot. 


He did indeed put a total restraint on 

the liberty of the press, for no person 

durst read such which was writ without 

his license and approbation. 
He goes on to suggest, however, that 
for all Pope’s autocracy the writer was 
better off in his age than after the mid- 
dle of the century when, with “the de- 
mise of King Alexandre the literary 
state relapsed again into a democracy, 
or rather indeed into downright an- 
archy.”*° 

Questions about the relationship be- 
tween literary quality and public recog- 
nition in a situation where the growing 
audience was proving itself to be undis- 
criminating could no longer be brushed 
off. Who is now to judge the merit of 
an author, asked Samuel Johnson, at 
about the same time that Goldsmith 
was raising the question of the fate of 
the literary genius. And how is the au- 
thor to find his way to recognition in 
all this “miscellany”? In asking these 
questions, Johnson first described the 
psychological characteristics of the mid- 
dle-class audience: *° 


But, though it should happen that an 
author is capable of excelling, yet his 
merit may pass without notice, huddled 
in the variety of things, and thrown into 
the general miscellany of life. He that 
endeavours after fame by writing, solic- 
its the regard of a multitude fluctuating 
in pleasures, or immersed in business, 
without time for intellectual amuse- 
ments; he appeals to judges, prepos- 


% Fielding, Covent Garden Journal, No. 10, loc. 
cit. 

“Samuel Johnson, The Rambler (No. 2), in 
The British Essayists, Ed. A. Chalmers (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1856), XVI, p. 76. 
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sessed by passions, or corrupted by 
prejudices, which preclude their appro- 
bation of any new performance. Some 
are too indolent to read any thing, till 
its reputation is established; others too 
envious to promote that fame which 
gives them pain by its increase. 


He then went on to develop a catalogue 
of the reactions of this audience, con- 
cluding that its behavior is anything but 
rational, and that, if an author achieves 
recognition, it will certainly not be at- 
tributable to discernment. 


What is new is opposed, because most 
are unwilling to be taught; and what is 
known is rejected, because it is not suf- 
ficiently considered, that men more fre- 
quently require to be reminded than in- 
formed. The learned are afraid to de- 
clare their opinion early, lest they 
should put their reputation in hazard; 
the ignorant always imagine themselves 
giving some proof of delicacy, when 
they refuse to be pleased; and he that 
finds his way to reputation through all 
these obstructions, must acknowledge 
that he is indebted to other causes be- 
side his industry, his learning, or his 
wit. 

The audience cannot serve as judge; 
the writer must therefore examine the 
literary scene himself. He must look at 
the works which are being purchased at 
so great a rate, and he must try to de- 
termine why the public had not soared 
upward on the two wings of morality 
and beauty as Addison had hoped they 
would, and as Pope, for all his self- 
assurance about the recognition of his 
own works, had feared they would not. 


IN THE ENSUING DEBATE WITH 
themselves and with their publics, most 
of the doubts and conflicts experienced 
by the creative writer in the democratic 
and industrial societies of the next two 
centuries were formulated. Many of the 
questions which now arose resulted 
from a change in content, notably a 
new realism of character and situation 
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in the novel and on the stage. Restora- 
tion drama had mirrored the manners 
and customs of the aristocracy with hu- 
mor and detachment—for the benefit 
largely of an upper-class audience. A 
playgoer or a reader of Restoration 
comedy could be amused by the wit 
and satire of the work to which he was 
exposed, but he could hardly have iden- 
tified with the highly stylized charac- 
ters. Now the novels as well as the 
stage, held up the mirror to the charac- 
ters and problems of the middle classes 
with considerably more realism and 
considerably less humor. The problem 
was whether the audience, in seeing the 
villain portrayed every bit as realistical- 
ly as the virtuous hero, might not be in 
danger of identifying with the evil char- 
acter as readily as with the good—or 
even more easily, if only because the 
villain was likely to be more energetic 
and possibly even more charming than 
the hero. 


The problem was confounded when 
the writer, as though to counteract the 
boredom brought on by the successive 
portrayals of the wages of sin and the 
rewards of virtue, spent endless pages 
in spelling out the details of sin, or 
dressed up his tale with the exotic trim- 
mings of the Orient or the brooding 
terror of the Gothic castle. In the first 
case, was not the lust of the audience 
being fed by crime and violence, and in 
the second were not their heads being 
filled with fanciful and useless notions 
which provided an easy avenue of es- 
cape from the practical matters of life? 

As the novelist added a fillip to his 
ordinary characters and situations by 
detailing their sins or their sensibilities 
(or both), the dramatist had recourse 
to the sensational or the spectacular. 
Every conceivable form of audio-visual 
claptrap—from “real” waterfalls to real 
odors, from real bears to “real” thun- 
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derstorms—was resorted to, and the 
writer asked himself whether, should a 
work happen to have some literary mer- 
it, it would be apparent through all 
these eye- and ear-catching devices. 
Other means for persuading the audi- 
ence that in reading the same old tale 
of seduction and its punishment—or re- 
sistance to seduction and its rewards— 
it was actually getting something new, 
included the appeal of authorship (e.g., 
tales of seduction written by 15-year- 
old girls, by well-known political figures 
and the like) and various presentational 
trimmings ranging from elaborate illus- 
trations to the writing of novels in verse 
form. If sheer novelty is what the audi- 
ence wants, remarked more than one 
conscientious writer, any unprincipled 
hack can give it to them, and matters 
of literary integrity are likely to go 
from bad to worse. 

The idea of an increasing mediocrity 
or of a decline in the arts seems to have 
acquired a new seriousness in the 18th 
century. To the traditional notion of 
rhythmical changes in artistic produc- 
tivity was added the possibility that the 
drama declined because the theater 
audience was now too crass to appreci- 
ate genuine creativity; that the novel 
form had been exhausted by a long 
stream of poor and imitative writers; 
that the growing inclination of “literary 
fops, idiots and illiterates” to become 
literary critics kept the output at a low 
level—and so on. Some of these alarms 
exhibit all the impotence of bayings at 
the moon; others were clearly expres- 
sions of personal pique over lack of 
success. Many, however, were in dead 
earnest. Fielding, as we have seen, 
asked whether there was not now per- 
haps a state of “anarchy” in the world 
of letters. Goldsmith pleaded for a sys- 
tematic and detailed inquiry into the 
state of learning; in fact, he undertook 
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one, and in so doing sounded a dispas- 
sionate, almost sociological note that 
was to become clearer and louder in the 
near future. 


The foremost reaction of the intellec- 
tuals as the spirit of disillusion waxed 
was more in the nature of a defense 
than attack. It was in an effort to keep 
the profession of letters from being cor- 
rupted by the marketplace, and in the 
hope of educating the public by fur- 
nishing them with literary standards 
which respected their own inclinations, 
that the widespread debate about taste 
—what is it, who has it, how can it be 
acquired—flourished in the latter half 
of the century. 

For the writer, the authority of the 
neo-classical “Rules” had long since 
been replaced by the authorities of 
“Truth, Nature and Reason” which in 
turn had been based on the authority of 
individual experience. But with so many 
people and such a variety of people 
reading, whose experience was to pro- 
vide this “authority”? As if to refute 
Fielding’s diagnosis, creative writers 
and critics began to develop the concept 
of “common” sense. Burke, Hume, 
Kames, Blair and Johnson all wrote 
variations on the theme that the foun- 
dation of taste “is the same in all hu- 
man minds.” Their proofs ranged from 
simple statements of their own inner 
convictions to the demonstration that if 
such a universality of taste did not exist 
the arts would not have figured at all in 
human history. 

The question as to who possessed this 
“common” sense, however, generally 
ended in disagreement: some extolled 
the simple, unspoiled taste of the unlet- 
tered clerk or wide-eyed young country 
lass, while others concluded that it must 
be left to an intellectual elite to deter- 
mine what the “universals” of taste 
might be. Some believed that the audi- 
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ence could be educated to taste, others 
that it was an indefinable “something” 
with which a few fortunate souls hap- 
pen to be born. None was able to spe- 
cify a basis for judgment upon which 
all could agree. 

As the debate about taste continued, 
a few of the protagonists found that 
their search for the common and the 
universal led them directly to a concept 
of diversity—not one set of standards 
but many, and all of them “legitimate.” 
These writers and critics began to look 
into the question of the experience of 
the reader with considerable interest 
and a new objectivity. They became less 
anxious to defend the citadel of litera- 
ture and more eager to observe, to ana- 
lyze, to compare and to describe, both 
the great variety of literary works them- 
selves and the experience of the hetero- 
geneous group of individuals which 
comprised the audience. It was first Ad- 
dison, as the “revealer of beauty” and 
as the analyst of various forms of liter- 
ary experience, and later Goldsmith, 
with his advocacy of detached inquiry, 
who paved the way for this empirical 
approach. As the discussion about taste 
meandered into numerous byways, we 
find Johnson, Kames, Burke and Hume 
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eventually converging with their respec- 
tive concepts of descriptive analysis: 
Johnson and Kames stressed the need 
for a _ psychological approach, for 
weighting perception at least equally 
with precept; Burke and Hume showed 
a high degree of objectivity in their de- 
scriptions of literary experience and en- 
joyment as well as recognition of the 
emotional needs of the audience as a 
factor both legitimate and worthy of 
consideration by the critic. 

In the process of this development 
from “common” sense to the idea of 
diversity, from proof by “inner convic- 
tion” to an interest in detached obser- 
vation, the conception of the role of the 
critic also began to change. With the 
resolution of the debate over taste into 
a concept of diversity and recognition 
of the need for objective analysis of 
works and audience alike, the critic is 
seen not only to have a responsibility to 
contribute to the enjoyment of a work 
—revealing its “beauties” as Addison 
would have said—but to have a two- 
way function: he must observe and in- 
terpret public opinion for the writer as 
well as interpret the writer’s works to 
the public. 





“These have been momentous years in the reawakening of civil liberties. 
We have seen—and I hope will continue to see—an increasing awareness 
of the need to strike a fairer balance between individual rights and national 
security. Now there are numerous voices—not just the boldest few—to re- 
mind us that when we sleep on our rights they disintegrate. 

“When we look back, it is hard to realize where we have been—even 
though the past is so very recent. But we should not forget that the rules 
and regulations which grew out of those days of frenzy are still with us. 

. . Non-conformity can still be confused with disloyalty. We are still 
trying to evaluate loyalty as though we were measuring ability to type or 
file letters. 

“As a newspaperman, I believe the public communications media as a 
whole must play a far greater role in focusing the light of publicity—all 
the time—on how we are guarding our own liberties.” —-MURREY MARDER, 
Washington Post and Times Herald, in the Nieman Reports, October 1956. 











The Historical Standard in 
Analyzing Press Performance 
BY L. JOHN MARTIN and HAROLD L. NELSON* 


The problems of constructing a historical standard, against 
which a periodical’s performance in reporting events can be 
analyzed and evaluated, are discussed in this article by two 
journalism professors. 
study the performance of several weekly news periodicals. 


They report on their own attempt to 





> BERNARD BERELSON SAYS THAT 
press performance may be evaluated in 
the light of an “outside non-content 
standard.” ' The content of the medium, 
that is, may be checked against the con- 
tent of “what actually happened”—a 
news report of a court trial, for exam- 
ple, may be checked against the court’s 
verbatim record of the trial. 


As Berelson points out, a value judg- 
ment must be made in connection with 
the standard: the standard must be ac- 
cepted before there can be confidence 
in evaluation of performance. Various 
standards warrant varying levels of con- 
fidence; some standards may be highly 
acceptable to many persons and others 
may not be. Three examples, two of 
them taken from Berelson and one a 
study performed at the University of 
Minnesota in 1953-54, will illustrate: 


*Dr. Martin is assistant professor of journal- 
ism at University of Nebraska and Dr. Nelson 
assistant professor of journalism at University of 
Wisconsin. This article grows out of one phase of 
their work as research fellows in the School of 
Journalism at the University of Minnesota, where 
they received their Ph.D. degrees. The research 
for this particular project was under the super- 
vision of a committee consisting of Professors 
Ralph D. Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, Robert L. 
Jones, Alexander G. Park and Raymond B. 
Nixon. 


1 Content Analysis in Communication Research 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952), p. 46. 


1. Berelson used the United States 
census figures giving numbers of va- 
rious ethnic groups in the nation as a 
standard against which to compare the 
frequency with which members of those 
groups appeared in magazine stories.’ 
Most students, no doubt, would be will- 
ing to accept this standard as an accu- 
rate description of population charac- 
teristics in 1940. 

2. In another example, Berelson 
says the standard is a master list, con- 
structed by analysts, of 33 “major 
facts” of an important event—the first 
year’s progress of the British National 
Coal Board.’ Against the list—‘what 
actually happened,” Berelson calls it— 
the analysts checked the “extent” to 
which London papers reported the 
event. 


In a case of this kind, it may not be 
nearly as easy for students to accept the 
standard. A development that evolves 
over a year’s time, that involves a ma- 
jor national government agency, and 
that is the product of social and eco- 
nomic forces and of administrators’ de- 
cisions, is a complex network of many 
strands. It seems likely that different 


2 Ibid., p. 52. 
8 Ibid. 
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analysts might well not arrive at exactly 
the same standard (list of major 
facts) .* 

Thus if we accept such a list as the 
standard, we accept much that may not 
be “objective” in the sense that inde- 
pendent workers might arrive at the 
same list if they undertook the job. The 
list as a standard may not be acceptable 
to nearly as many persons as is the U.S. 
census, which supposedly might be du- 
plicated by others as interested and 
well-financed as the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

And where the record involves acts 
of nations and statesmen, and military 
and political factors in international re- 
lations; and where the record evolves 
over a period of a half-dozen years, or 
decades or centuries, agreement on the 
record as a standard is likely to be still 
less. 

3. The last-mentioned situation is 
the kind out of which the Minnesota 
analysts attempted to construct a stand- 


ard with which to compare the per- 
formance of several weekly news peri- 


odicals. Their standard became their 
own history, based on English-language 
materials, of the Polish problem in the 
rift between the East and West during 
and following World War IIl—a series 
of events that lasted some eight years. 
The analysts realize that their “his- 
torical standard” will not be as accep- 
table to many students as, say, the U.S. 
census would be in another kind of 
study. Further, they realize that their 
historical standard is not the same 
standard as other historians working in- 


* Reference to the study itself (Royal Commis- 
sion on the Press, Report, Cmd. 7700, pp. 269- 
71) indicates that the analysts constructed their 
list largely from “background notes” prepared for 
the press by the Coal Board; and that the press 
reports were stories of the Coal Board’s own ac- 
count (the “background notes”) of its first 
year’s progress. In the light of these factors, the 
standard might be more acceptable than as de- 
scribed by Berelson. 
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dependently with the same sources 
might construct; and this recognition, 
they feel, should be spelled out in the 
interest of the use of history in the anal- 
ysis of press performance. 

First, then—and to repeat—the tra- 
ditional methods of history do not pro- 
duce a historical standard that is “ob- 
jective” in the sense that it can be du- 
plicated by every other historian work- 
ing independently. The “objective” or 
“scientific” history of the late 19th cen- 
tury—history “wie es eigentlich gewesen 
ist’—may have had such claims made 
for it by its practitioners. Critical ex- 
amination of these “inductive” histo- 
rians’ works has long since shown that 
they had underlying assumptions de- 
spite their claims to the contrary; and 
that from the plethora of events, they 
selected “facts” for their histories, and 
interpreted the facts, in accord with 
their assumptions.° Since that was dem- 
onstrated, it has been widely accepted 
by historians that every historian is 
faced with the same problems—basic 
assumptions and the problem of select- 
ing a few facts from the often countless 
available ones. In his searching study 
of historians’ accounts of the causes of 
the American Civil War, Beale says: ° 


Two authors of equal honesty, sincerity 
and scholarly training, each believing 
he has been completely “objective,” may 
use the same historical material to ar- 
rive at diametrically opposed statements 
of what each believes is historic “fact.” 


Thus the traditional historical stand- 
ard is not one that meets the test of re- 
peatability in all aspects. He who ac- 
cepts the evaluation of the periodicals’ 


5 Merle Curti et al., Theory and Practice in His- 
torical Study: A Report of the Committee on 
Historiography (New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council Bulletin No. 54, 1946), Chap. II, 
esp. pp. 34-41. 


*Howard K. Beale, ‘“‘What Historians Have 
Said About the Causes of the Civil War,’’ in 
Curti et al., op. cit., p. 86. 
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reports in the Polish problem study 
must first accept the instant analysts’ 
understanding of history. Their selec- 
tion of “facts” necessary to their his- 
tory was not, in every respect, the same 
selection as other historians would 
make. Their basic assumptions—which 
refer to the primacy of military and po- 
litical factors in the settlement of the 
Polish question—would not be agreed 
to by every other historian. 

But repeatability is not the only test 
of objectivity; indeed, one student has 
found 17 current meanings of the term 
“objective.” On the side of objectivity 
in the historical standard the following 
are among the claims that have been 
made by historians and others: 

First, there are many clearly-estab- 
lished “facts” of history that are stable 
and stand as constants—dates, names, 
and certain acts of official and unoffi- 
cial persons and bodies, for example. 
Historians do not quarrel over the date 
of firing on Fort Sumter, although they 
may be in severe disagreement as to the 
causes of the Civil War. 

Second, some historians hold that 
there is an “ ‘objective relativism’ that 
is characteristic of all types of knowl- 
edge.”* For the historian, this means 
that he selects his materials with refer- 
ence to a problem that men have been 
confronted with and been forced to 
meet. The “facts of life” require that 
men act; and the historian who makes 
his selection of data in terms of that 
problem—that something-that-had-to- 
be-done—has claim to an objective ap- 
proach, according to these historians: ° 


If that selection is not to be merely 
what is important for him, if it is not 


™Ken Macrorie, Objectivity and Responsibility 
in Newspaper Reporting. Unpublished Ph.D. the- 
sis, Columbia University, 1955. 


SCurti et al., op. cit., p. 23. See also Louis 
Gottschalk, Understanding History (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1954), pp. 243-45. 


*Curti et al., op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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to be “subjective” and “arbitrary,” it 

must have an “objective” emphasis or 

focus in something to be done, some- 

thing he sees forced on men. 
That this kind of objectivity will satisfy 
all is unlikely. It of course assumes a 
subjective decision in the individual his- 
torian’s determination of what the prob- 
lem is—what is the “something he sees 
forced on men.” 

Third, objectivity may be defined in 
the manner of Karl Mannheim as unan- 
imity. Mannheim says, in effect, that 
when observers agree about a fact, the 
meaning of objectivity has been 
reached. When consensus does not ex- 
ist, when the perspectives of the observ- 
ers differ, a problem arises. In such a 
case, Mannheim writes,'” 

what has been correctly but differently 
perceived by the two perspectives must 
be understood in the light of the differ- 
ences in structures of these varied 
modes of perception. An effort must be 
made to find a formula for translating 
the results of one into those of the oth- 
er and to discover a common denomi- 
inator for these varying perspectivistic 
insights. 

In part, the sociologist Mannheim 
some 30 years ago thus was getting at 
problems that have been related specif- 
ically to history and elaborated by his- 
torians much more recently. Bulletin 64 
of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil’! examines the use in history of the 
methods of social sciences other than 
history. Calling for the use of theory 
and hypothesis-testing by historians, it 
says that where two or more theories 
have been devised to explain the same 
set of observations, '* 


Both theories are internally consistent 
and both give explanations which, if not 


Ideology and Utopia (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1936), p. 270. 

"Thomas C. Cochran et al., The Social Sci- 
ences in Historical Study: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Historiography (New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Bulletin No. 64, 1954). 

12 Ibid., p. 29. 
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complete, are at least valid within lim- 
its; yet they rest on incompatible as- 
sumptions. The problem in cases of this 
kind is either to disprove one of the 
theories or, more frequently, to recon- 
cile them by the development of a more 
general theory that will include them 
both as special cases. 

Bulletin 64 voices the position widely 
accepted in behavioral science research 
that the best check against unconscious 
bias is “a set of inter-related hypothe- 
ses,” formulated to be proved or dis- 
proved. Against such preliminary hypo- 
thetical relationships, the historian can 
check new data with which he is work- 
ing, and “If the data fail to fit, or move 
in an unexpected direction, this is at 
once apparent.”?* Unless the prelimi- 
nary, explicit scheme is used, data may 
well be subconsciously selected, or im- 
plicit or surreptitious assumptions may 
enter. 

The present writers did not set out to 
test hypotheses or reconcile theories in 
constructing their historical standard; 
their method was traditional historical 
method in the main, and within that 
framework it had considerable limita- 
‘tions, as will be pointed out below. They 
did, however, attempt to employ lower- 
level methods that have been worked 
out in the behavioral sciences and have 
been relatively little used in history. 
And, in the interest of future use of the 
historical standard in evaluating press 
performance, to say nothing of the fu- 
ture study of history, they suggest that 
historians in journalism and communi- 
cations examine critically such recom- 
mendations as those made in Bulletin 
64. 


W> WHAT FOLLOWS IS A DESCRIPTION 
of the writers’ attempt to evaluate the 
performance of certain news periodicals 
in reporting an international event of 


8 Ibid, p. 142. 
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broad scope, that occurred in the fairly 
recent past. They sought to make a 
somewhat comprehensive analysis and 
evaluation: one that would yield esti- 
mates of performance in terms of sub- 
stantive qualities (i.e., accuracy and se- 
lectivity in the periodicals’ reports, 
rather than qualities of form such as 
writing style and objectivity). 

The subject on which the periodicals 
were to be evaluated has been indicated 
—The Polish Problem in the Rift Be- 
tween the East and the West—“the first 
of the great causes which led to the 
breakdown of the Grand Alliance” of 
World War II."* 

The procedures 
steps: 

1. Formulating the “outside non- 
content standard” against which to eval- 
uate the periodicals’ performance. 

2. Analyzing the content of the peri- 
odicals. 

3. Specifying the nature of the per- 
formance. 

The writers found few guides for 
their work and found it necessary to 
improvise at various points. They con- 
sider the description of procedure that 
follows in no way definitive. It is ex- 
ploratory, and intended as a statement 
to which others interested in historical 
analysis as a means of evaluating press 
performance may refer in efforts to in- 
crease validity and reliability. 


evolved in three 


Formulating the “outside 
non-content standards” 


From the outset, there was little 
doubt that the only standard for a 
somewhat comprehensive evaluation of 
performance in reporting an event of 
eight years’ duration and of consider- 
able complexity was the historical rec- 
ord. There was no recourse other than 


4# Winston S. Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953), p. 
366. 
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to the various sources in which were 
recorded the events as they unfolded 
and were made public during and after 
the period under study. 


Using the historical record as the 
standard presented many problems. 
Little more than a decade had elapsed 
since the problem presented itself clear- 
ly, and history seldom finds such a 
short period adequate to the needs of 
perspective and the accumulation of 
documents. Some of the historical 
sources were the works of highly parti- 
san authors who wrote largely to fur- 
ther their “cause.” Some documents 
and sources were in the Polish lan- 
guage, in which the researchers were 
not proficient. Some of the historical 
record, no doubt, existed only in the 
periodicals being evaluated. 

With these problems in mind, the 
analysts defined their standard as their 
understanding of the historical record 
as unfolded in English-language works. 
The works included diaries, memoirs, 
documents, reports and studies, of 
length and form ranging from single 
news stories to studies of several vol- 
umes. The bibliography included ap- 
proximately 75 items. For the period in- 
volved, the only works excluded were 
newspaper and magazine accounts 
whose content was found elsewhere, 
and the periodicals that were to be anal- 
yzed. 

The analysts’ knowledge of the sub- 
ject-matter became the first standard 
with which the content of the periodi- 
cals under study was to be compared. 
But a second shaping of the standard 
was called for. An array of the histor- 
ical data was necessary that would be 
more clearly structured and more close- 
ly focused on major events than the 
analysts’ mental grasp of the data. The 
array needed to be recorded. To these 
ends, the analysts prepared a “landmark 
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history” of the Polish problem. From 
the mass of events, they chose some 
200 items that made up a fairly com- 
prehensive survey of the subject, and 
recorded them. The landmark history 
was a chronology plus the analysts’ in- 
terpretation of relationships in the his- 
tory of the Polish problem. 


Here a comparison may be made be- 
tween a history and the categories of 
content analysis, where either is to be 
used as a basis for evaluating press per- 
formance. The analyst may use the cat- 
egories as his standard (as the 33 “ma- 
jor events” of the National Coal 
Board study, which in themselves con- 
stitute a kind of history) if that suits 
the problem he is faced with; or the 
events and relationships of history as 
his standard if the latter is more suit- 
able to the demands of his problem. 
In both cases, the standard must be 
“defined so precisely that different anal- 
ysts can apply ... [it] to the same 
body of content and secure the same re- 
sults.”** This is the “requirement of ob- 
jectivity” in content analysis. There is 
no apparent reason why this level of 
objectivity cannot be attained in the use 
of a landmark history as the standard. 


There is, however, a considerable 
practical problem. The landmark his- 
tory must, at some point, be expanded 
to embrace all points that appear in the 
content under analysis and that can be 
checked. This may be done before the 
actual analysis begins.'® Or it may be 


% Berelson, op. cit., p. 16. Cf. Alex S. Edel- 
stein, “Evaluation of Editorials Through the 
Model Technique,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33: 
324-34 (Summer 1956). Whether Edelstein’s 
“model” (standard) would permit independent 
workers to apply it and obtain the same results is 
not discussed. 


%* By outlining or annotating briefly the content 
that is to be analyzed, and using the outline as a 
guide to additions. Similar inspection is normal 
procedure in preliminary phases of content analy- 
sis where content is examined to discover or re- 
fine indicators or categories: 


Berelson, op. cit., 
pp. 163-64. 
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done while the study is in progress, as 
in the present case. In a sense, it may 
be said, the part that is the expansion is 
not an “outside non-content standard,” 
because the content under analysis has 
dictated its inclusion in the landmark 
history. All that is dictated, however, is 
an area of subject matter; the treatment 
of the details and relationships in the 
subject-matter remains in the hands of 
the historian. 


With expansion, the sheer size of the 
standard may become a real problem. 
Size is likely to force the analyst to be- 
come a specialist in the subject-matter 
involved, because as the items in the 
landmark history increase in number, 
the problem of relating the content 
under analysis to the items would other- 
wise be difficult. 

The intrusion of the problem of ex- 
pansion, however, does not increase the 
theoretical problem of “objectivity-as- 
repeatability.” Once “other analysts” 
agree to accept the landmark history in- 
volved, they should be able to apply 
that standard to a body of content and 
secure results similar to those obtained 
by the original analysts. 


Analyzing the content 
of the periodicals 


The outside non-content standard hav- 
ing been established, the analysts turned 
to the study of the periodicals whose 
performance was to be evaluated. They 
read and repeatedly re-read all the 
Polish-relevant content of the periodi- 
cals, checking that content against the 
primary and secondary standards (their 
knowledge of the history and the land- 
mark history). Where the periodicals 
reported matters not within the scope 
of either standard, the analysts labori- 
ously checked the evidences that had 
since become public, frequently suc- 
ceeding in their search but sometimes 
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finding nothing that related to the ma- 
terial in the periodicals.*” 

Where the periodicals met the histor- 
ical standard, the analysts made no re- 
cord of their so doing. Such “positive 
mentions” by the periodicals might have 
proliferated at the rate of five or six 
per sentence on occasion. Instead, they 
recorded “negative mentions” (e.g., in- 
accuracies; judgments not consistent 
with historical record), and “no men- 
tions” (failure to include elements 
needed).1* Thus the data that were to 
become primary in evaluation of per- 
formance were the periodicals’ devia- 
tions from the historical standard. The 
analysis of Periodical A yielded approx- 
imately 100 comment units, or devia- 
tions. 


Specifying the nature of 
the performance 

When the comment units (devia- 
tions) had been recorded, performance 
had been described in one gross aspect. 


Periodical A, for example, had de- 
parted from the standard 100 times, in 
ways ranging from obscurity of dates 
to ignoring far-reaching developments 
in “liberated” Poland. 


But the inadequacy of 100 comment 
units standing alone is obvious. The 
units may be compared with Periodical 
B’s 95 comment units, or Periodical C’s 
70 comment units, merely as totals; but 
such comparison ignores so much that 
it may, indeed, be virtually meaningless. 
The data, plainly, were susceptible of 


“This is the point at which the landmark his- 
tory may expand considerably. The present writ- 
ers did not proceed to expand it, as would be 
necessary if their standard were to be used by 
other analysts. Instead, they expanded the pri- 
mary, non-recorded standard—their knowledge 
and understanding of the history—against which 
they compared the periodicals’ statements that lay 
outside the original landmark history. 

**In addition, they marked those few instances 
in which they found performance to be outstand- 
ing—above and beyond the call of the standard. 
These were to be used later, as will be indicated 
below. 
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further evaluation. Described below are 
three ways of evaluating, two of them 
characteristic of traditional historical 
evaluation and criticism; the third not. 


A matter such as the Polish problem 
may be divided into its significant seg- 
ments or phases, and the performance 
of the periodicals may be evaluated 
with respect to whether these phases 
are “in place and in perspective.” The 
analysts described 11 such segments, in- 
cluding such matters as the positions of 
the principal nations in regard to the 
dispute (London Poles, Russian-ori- 
ented Poles, Russia, Britain, United 
States), and negotiations for settlement 
of the dispute. With each segment of 
the history, each periodical’s perform- 
ance can be compared and short-com- 
ings of its report can be given rough 
weights. Here principal failures and 
outstanding successes’? of the periodi- 
cals are related to the segments. Per- 
formance then may be evaluated and 
comparisons made between periodicals 


with respect to their reports of the seg- 
ments. 


As this sort of specification takes on 
some precision with classification into 
aspects of the whole, it also takes on a 
gross quantitative character — which, 
indeed, is not rare in historical study 
and criticism.?° 


Or, if in analysis of the present kind, 
a major flaw stands out in a periodical’s 
performance, it may be isolated and dis- 
cussed separately by the _historian- 
analyst. All periodicals examined in the 
instant study neglected in considerable 
degree one major consideration in the 
Polish problem: the economic aspect 
(from the standpoint of peasants on the 
land) of control over what was then 
eastern Poland, an agricultural area in 


1 Supra, fn. 18. Edelstein, op. cit., pp. 332-34, 
employs a similar device. 


* Berelson, op. cit., pp. 116-17. 
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dispute between Poland and Russia. 
There is no need to go into the complex 
factors involved in the problem here; it 
is mentioned only to indicate one way 
in which evaluation is performed in 
historical criticism. 


It was through this point in analysis 
and evaluation that the present writers 
felt fairly confident of their ground. In 
the main, the techniques had been thus 
far familiar and traditional ones (al- 
though not, perhaps, the landmark his- 
tory). Within the rather severe limita- 
tions of their sources, they believed 
their work as historian-analysts was rea- 
sonably successful. As they turned to 
a third method of analysis and evalu- 
ation in seeking to classify their find- 
ings, however, they were on ground 
that has been little worked by histo- 
rians. 


W> THE WORKING-PRESS MAN OR THE 
student of the press is not likely to be 
entirely satisfied with the foregoing 
evaluations. He is likely to ask, “What 
can you say beyond these things? What 
about the way in which the periodicals 
met the traditional requirements of 
good news handling?” 


The latter question asks for generali- 
zations as to qualities recognized in 
varying degree throughout the profes- 
sion as hallmarks of performance.*? 
What they are in all their detail is not 
always clear, and their number and 
variety is not fixed. They closely resem- 
ble the a priori standards of which Ber- 
elson speaks and which he exemplifies 
with “balance” and “social purpose.” ** 


*1 Edelstein, op. cit., p. 329, lists such qualities 
as “truthfulness and accuracy,” “the range of 
problems considered,” ‘“‘discrimination between 
the significant and the superficial.” 

 Berelson, op. cit., pp. 46-47. Berelson does 
not show how the use of (1) an “outside non- 
content standard” and (2) an a priori standard 
are likely to go hand-in-hand in analysis. The lat- 
ter can be chosen, but frequently cannot be ap- 
plied without use also of the former. Thus “‘accu- 
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From the start of the study, the pres- 
ent writers had these in mind, and they 
worked out a tentative list before be- 
ginning the analysis. Experience in the 
practice and study of the press led them 
to settle on two of the qualities without 
hesitation: accuracy and selection, the 
latter encompassing comprehensiveness 
and balance. Both accuracy and selec- 
tion were intended to pertain to matters 
of “fact”: selection is applied to dis- 
cover whether certain matters have 
been included in the content under 
analysis; accuracy asks whether the 
matters published are in fact correct. 

The periodicals analyzed engaged in 
more than “factual” presentation; they 
also spoke their opinions, and engaged 
in prognostication. To embrace these 
aspects of content, the analysts chose 
as their other qualities, “judgment” and 
“foresight.” The four qualities were de- 
fined as follows: 


Accuracy: whether the report is fac- 
tual, unambiguous, up-to-date and pre- 
cise; 

Selection: whether the news reported 
is significant, balanced and comprehen- 
sive; 

Judgment: whether the opinions or 
analyses are based on and grow logical- 
ly from facts, and show a good grasp of 
the meaning of events; 

Foresight: whether the writers can 
see the significant in insignificant day- 
to-day events and in the general atmos- 
phere of the situation. 


The historian-analysts were, of course, 
moving in the direction of a more pre- 
cise description of performance through 
classification that would permit general- 
ization. The four “qualities” of perform- 
ance became categories for the descrip- 
tion of the deviations from the histori- 
cal standard. The deviations were cate- 
gorized. 


racy”’ may be the a priori standard, but without 
an outside non-content standard stating that 
which is accurate, the a priori standard is use- 
less. 
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V> IT WAS SOON APPARENT THAT THE 
categorization was highly unsatisfactory 
in its capacity to specify meaningfully 
the nature of the periodical’s perform- 
ance. There were 41 units categorized 
under “Accuracy” for Periodical A. 
Which of these deviations were major 
and which minor? Could more mean- 
ingful indicators of deviations from Ac- 
curacy be found than “major” and 
“minor”? If Periodical B yielded, say, 
30 units under the same category, might 
not its 30 deviations well be as serious 
as A’s 41?** To say something mean- 
ingful about performance in terms of 
the qualities under study demanded that 
indicators of the qualities be found and 
the data (deviations) classified. 


By and large, the attempt was un- 
successful. It is described and discussed 
below with the thought that journalistic 
historians concerned with evaluating 
press performance may find it of in- 
terest. The categories and indicators 
follow: 


I. Accuracy 
(A) Writing 

1. Missing qualification 
Ambiguity 
Inexact terminology 
Accuracy sacrificed for 
rhetorical effectiveness 

Reporting 

1. Factual error per se 

2. Statement ignoring late 
developments 


** Berelson, in dealing with the National Coal 
Board study (supra, pp. 1-2), goes beyond the 
work of the student who performed it originally 
and reckons the number of “items’’ reported by 
each newspaper. Of 33 possible items, the Times 
reported 23142; the Daily Telegraph 20; the News 
Chronicle 18, and so on. His clear implicatign is 
that the higher the total for a newspaper, the 
more ‘extensive’ is the report. Inspection of the 
33 items, however, makes it plain that each item 
is not of equal weight and importance; and that 
the Times ignored entirely some of the points 
that the News Chronicle, for example, reported. 
Berelson’s implication that item 1 equals item 2 
equals item 3 seems unwarranted, and the stu- 
dent who did the original study apparently in- 
tended no quantification such as Berelson per- 
formed. 
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3. Statement ignoring avail- 
able facts 
(C) Opinion offered as fact 
(D) Undocumented assertion 
open to question 
Selection 
(A) Neglect of entire situations 
1. Incipient news 
2. Follow-ups 
(B) Neglect of details 
1. Relevant 
2. To provide balance 
(C) Lateness 
. Judgment 
(A) Incorrect assignment of 
causes 
Offering unrealistic solutions 
Non sequitur 
Under-emphasis of important 
factors 
Unsupportable opinion 
Unsupported opinion 
Opinion based on misunder- 
standing of issues 
Opinion based on misinter- 
pretation of fact 
(1) Opinion based on insufficient 
analysis 
(J) Failure to explain changes 


(B) 
(C) 
(D) 


(E) 
(F) 
(G) 


(H) 


The unsatisfactory aspects of the 
classification refer largely to the failure 
to find definitions that would render 
categories and indicators mutually ex- 
clusive. 


1. The ancient problem as to what is 
“fact” and what is “opinion” makes the 
attempt to differentiate between the cat- 
egories Accuracy (fact) and Judgment 
(opinion) difficult. For example, Peri- 
odical A described a Polish leader as 
though he were an extremist, whereas 
actually he was a “moderate” Pole. Was 
this a deviation of fatt (to be categor- 
ized under Accuracy), or a deviation in 
opinion (to be categorized under Judg- 
ment)? The categories were not suffici- 
ently defined to permit assurance in 
placing it under either. 

Again, Periodical A implied that the 
exiled Poles in London were respons- 
ible for starting the uprising of the 
Warsaw Poles against the German oc- 


cupation. Was this a deviation in Ac- 
curacy (undocumented assertion open 
to question), or in Judgment (incorrect 
assignment of causes)? 

2. The second example above de- 
monstrates the unsatisfactory nature of 
the indicators, as between categories. 
But within a single category, indicators 
were not mutually exclusive. For ex- 
ample, Periodical A suggested that two 
political groups of the exiled Poles in 
London—the Peasant Party and the 
Socialist Party—join with the Russian- 
oriented group in power in “liberated” 
Poland to form the nucleus of a new 
government in Poland. The writer did 
not understand the irreconcilable hostil- 
ity of the members of the Socialist 
Party to Russia, and that there was no 
chance for such a juncture from their 
standpoint. 

If this was a deviation in Judgment, 
was Periodical A in the position of “of- 
fering unrealistic solutions” (III B), or 
was it voicing an “opinion based on 
misunderstanding of issues” (III G)? 

3. As the classification scheme shows, 
the category Foresight was lost. In 
spite of the writers’ attempts to differ- 
entiate it from judgment by elaborating 
the definitions of each, they found al- 
most all items gravitating toward Judg- 
ment. There were at least two reasons: 
one, that the periodicals hedged care- 
fully in predicting (i.e., they said this 
or that might mean that another thing 
would happen), and it seemed question- 
able whether a guess labeled as a guess, 
for the reader to see, should be called a 
deviation. Another was that Judgment 
was defined partly as whether the peri- 
odical showed a “good grasp of the 
meaning of events,” and it is difficult 
to talk of the “meaning” of an event 
without referring to the future. * 


4. The category Selection gave the 


4 Curti et al., op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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analysts little difficulty; it did not over- 
lap other categories, and it seems to give 
promise of serving satisfactorily. The 
indicators are less promising, however. 
It may be difficult indeed to differenti- 
ate “neglect of details” and “neglect of 
entire situations,” although for the de- 
viations involved in this study, the pro- 
blem was small. 

5. Other problems could be listed, 
such as proliferation of indicators, and 
the frequent employment of indicators 
that seem to rely on the analysts’ read- 
ing the minds of the periodicals’ writers. 


> WHAT THEN COULD BE DONE TO IM- 
prove categories and indicators to make 
classification more meaningful? In clas- 
sification, one attempts to visualize the 
situation or process “which serves as a 
frame of reference for the whole list 
of comments or behavior items to be 
classified.” > In the present study, the 
situation which the classifiers visualize 
is the frame of reference of the news 
writer at work. The situation or proc- 
ess “is then divided into its different 
‘natural parts’ on the basis of personal 
judgment or general theoretical direc- 
tives.” 2° The different “natural parts” 
of the situation in this study are the 
elements that the news writer is trying 
to get into the story. 


The time-honored “5 W’s and H” of 
the newsman might conceivably serve 
as a starting-point in describing the 
“natural parts,” or elements of the 
story. Their use may be small improve- 
ment or no improvement on the original 
classification. It does, however, illus- 
trate that some flexibility is possible in 
visualizing the “situation” and in divid- 


% Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Allen H. Barton, 
“Qualitative Measurement in the Social Sciences: 
Classification, Typologies, and Indices,” in Daniel 
Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell (eds.), The Pol- 
icy Sciences (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1951), pp. 161-62. 


26 [bid. 
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ing it into its “natural parts.” Such a 
revised classification by no means ex- 
hausts the possible ways of classifying. 

To the “5 W’s and H,” two other 
elements found in news stories might 
well be added. They are the Foresight 
and Selection of the earlier classifica- 
tion. Adding them, the table of qualities 
of performance would look as follows: 


I. Accuracy 


(A) Who 

(B) What 

(C) When 

(D) Where 
(These four elements are of- 
ten directly verifiable. They 
do not ordinarily involve re- 
lationships. ) 

(E) Why—causal relationships 

(F) How—description 
(These two elements are the 
Judgment of the earlier clas- 
sification. ) 

(G) Foresight—prediction; effects, 


ie., the “meaning” for the fu- 
ture; possible solutions to 
problems. 


II. Selection: whether the news report- 
ed is significant, balanced and com- 
prehensive. 

The revised classification recognizes 
that Judgment (Why and How) and 
Foresight may be inaccurate as well as 
may be names, times and places. Fur- 
thermore, it defines Foresight in more 
precise terms than did the earlier clas- 
sification. While problems remain in the 
revised classification (the What and the 
How might be the most troublesome), 
it apparently clears up some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the original clas- 
sification. The examples given above of 
data’s “fitting badly” in categories seem 
to be remedied by the new classification : 

The characterization of the Polish 


leader would “fit” under I (F)—de- 
scription. 

The source of the Warsaw uprising 
against the German occupation would 
“fit” under I (E)—causal relationships. 

The possibility of the Socialists’ join- 
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ing the Russian-oriented Poles would 

“fit” under I (G)—possible solutions to 

problems. 

The purpose of classification is “to 
organize a great many concrete items 
into a small number of classes, so that 
the situation studied can be more easily 
understood.” 27 There would seem to be 
no reason why the historian cannot ex- 
periment with classification in the effort 
to “cxplain” a little more fully, and to 
find a method that in some circum- 
stances will permit independent workers 
to arrive at similar results.** 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A historical standard can be con- 
structed against which a_periodical’s 
performance with respect to certain 
events can be tested. As the duration 
and complexity of the events grow, the 
difficulty of shaping the standard and 
performing the test grow: both opera- 
tions may be easier in considering a 


7 Ibid., p. 159. 


** Actually, of course, historians often use 
broad classifications in the attempt to explain. 
Thus Emery, in explaining the consolidation of 
ownership among newspapers, organized a great 
many cases of merger and failure under seven 
causes: Edwin Emery and Henry Ladd Smith, 
The Press and America (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954), pp. 517 ff. 
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year’s progress of the National Coal 
Board than in considering eight years 
of international maneuvering with re- 
spect to Poland. 

2. A landmark history, expanded be- 
fore or during analysis to embrace all 
possible material in the content being 
analyzed, may be an instrument that 
will permit different students to arrive 
at similar results. (Such students could 
not, of course, be “independent” to the 
extent that each prepared his own land- 
mark history; all would have to use the 
same standard.) 

3. The analysis may be done in terms 
of deviations from the historical stand- 
ard. The deviations become the princi- 
pal materials for evaluation of perform- 
ance. 

4. The analysis can most easily be 
performed by persons who are subject- 
matter specialists as well as methodo- 
logical specialists.*° 

5. Classification of deviations needs 
to be experimented with further in the 
interest of describing and understanding 
more precisely the nature of press per- 
formance. 


* This, of course, may mean adding to the cost 
of the work. 





“The late H. L. Mencken held that the only safe and healthy position for 


a newspaper to take in relation to the party in office is to be against it. This 
argument is logical. When a politician who has attained power does what 
is right and proper, he is absolved from criticism and obviously needs no 
guidance. It is when he does what is wrong that the newspapers should give 
him immense publicity, and that, of course, puts them in the lists of the 
opposition. 

“I grant that when a man does well he deserves praise, not solely as a 
matter of justice, but also that he may be encouraged to do better. I think 
this applies to politicians in office as well as to other men. But the news- 
papers do not have to worry about it as regards the politicians; they can be 
relied on to praise themselves with an eloquence surpassed only by their 
enthusiasm.”—From a broadcast by GERALD W. JOHNSON, Walker-Ames 
visiting professor at the School of Communications, University of Wash- 
ington, over KCTS-TV, Seattle. 














Analyzing News: 
Some Questions for Research 


BY WARREN BREED 


What is news? The author, a former newspaper man who is now 
associate professor of sociology at Tulane University, seeks to 
stimulate discussion of the subject and suggests new departure 
points for research. He emphasizes the need for closer study of 
“associational news” supplied by interested parties. 





YA wHuaT IS NEWS? “. . . AN INTEREST- 
ing recent event.” “What people want 
to read about .” “Whatever you'll 
find in the newspaper.” “. . . what the 
editor says it is . . .” These rather sub- 
jective maxims help some; certainly, 
they are not incorrect. But do they tell 
us what news is? 


The present essay will be an attempt 
to stimulate the discussion of the ques- 
tion, What is news? It will ask many 
more qustions than it will answer. 

First, is this worthwhile? The writer, 
adopting the scientific point of view, be- 
lieves discussion of the nature of news 
is worthwhile. What does science do? It 
observes, studies, classifies, describes, 
forms hypotheses and finally, if possible, 
tests them with something akin to ex- 
periment. In order to observe and clas- 
sify clearly, one must know what to 
observe, and what categories are needed 
to classify what phenomena into what 
kinds of orders. Often, if pertinent 
questions are not asked of the phe- 
nomena, answers have no chance of 
being worked out. Hence, questions 
about news are in order. 


Once again, why must we study 
news? We already know all about it; for 
instance, we know that it consists most- 


ly of stories of conflict. But does it? A 
recent study showed that while there is 
plenty of news about conflict (actually, 
the author meant conflict plus compe- 
tition), there is also a great deal of 
news about cooperation.’ Well, you say, 
this is an exception—we do know that 
it’s the new event which makes the best 
news. But wait! Some students disagree; 
they contend that the best news is what 
is old: Cinderella, love, murder, success, 
violent death, disaster.? Certainty again 
is diminished; possibly an examination 
of news will be rewarding. 

One scheme for studying news, or 
any other communication, is the four- 
fold division into (1) control, (2) con- 
tent, (3) audience and (4) effect. The 
present essay will focus on content, thus 
ignoring control (criteria for news,° 
standards of news‘), audience (who 


‘Edward R. Cony, ‘“‘Conflict-Cooperation Con- 
tent of Five American Dailies,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 30:15—22 (Winter 1953). 

*See, for instance, Helen MacGill Hughes, 
News and the Human Interest Story (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940), chap. 5; also 
George F. Church, “The Socio-Psychological Na- 
ture of News,’ Social Forces, 17:193 (Decem- 
ber 1938). 

‘For an attempt to study criteria, see Walter 
B. Pitkin and Robert F. Harrel, Vocational Stud- 
ies in Journalism (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), Part I. 

*See the neglected essay on five “‘ideal’’ press 
standards by Harold D. Lasswell, “The Achieve- 
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reads what), and effect (response, func- 
tions and consequences of news). The 
essay will first speculate about some 
characteristics of news, and second, will 
discuss types of news, suggesting a new 


type. 


Wt wHAT IS THE CONTENT OF THE 
newspaper: what do you find when you 
examine one? Many things, of course, 
in addition to the advertisements, edi- 
torials, astrology and love-lorn columns, 
etc. Let us focus now solely on the news 
columns. The most general question at 
this point is: What are some of the 
characteristics of news? The writer will 
list and discuss certain attributes which 
seem to him to be characteristic—more 
or less—of news. Some of these are ob- 
viously more important than others. 
The specific question about each char- 
acteristic will be, Is this really charac- 
teristic of news, and if so, how signifi- 
cant is it, and for what types of news? 
Note that these are not criteria for the 
selection of news. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF NEWS 


Recency. If we include the category 
of “recently released or available,” no 
one will quarrel with this characteristic. 
E.g., King Tut, Yalta. 

Interestingness. Here again, we would 
find near-unanimity among observers. 
Murder, for instance, never seems to 
lose its interest, especially when com- 
bined with other qualities such as fame, 
money, sex, mystery, deeply emotional 
motivations such as hate or greed, etc. 
Again, children, animals and the weath- 
er possess wide appeal. These items are 
interesting because many people have 
a predisposition to read more about 
them; i.e., something in their past has 
conditioned them to gravitate toward 


ment Standards of a Democratic Press,” in Har- 
old L. Ickes (ed.), Freedom of the Press Today 
(New York: Vanguard, 1941), pp. 171-78. 
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such matters. One precaution is merited 
here, concerning an unresolved conflict 
among newspapermen, between “inter- 
est” and “significance.” They know, for 
instance, that few persons will read 
much more than a few paragraphs of 
such significant stories as talks between 
prime ministers, or the Korea Panmun- 
jom talks—yet they always print such 
stories, at length. These stories are not 
very “interesting” to most readers. 
Hence, further discussion will come 
under the heading of “significance”. 

Simplicity. Because the newspaper is 
a mass medium, read to some extent by 
almost everyone, it must be understand- 
able to almost everyone. Hence the 
short words, short sentences, short para- 
graphs, and allusions to “popular” phe- 
nomena such as those present in a sixth- 
grade history or geography book (much 
as many radio quiz questions seem to 
come from the same type of book). 
Witness the criteria of the Flesch me- 
thod, widely adopted by the press: 
shortness of syllables and sentences, 
absence of affixes, frequency of person- 
al words. 

Accuracy. Reporters strive for ac- 
curacy of detail. The correct name, mid- 
dle initial, age and address of individu- 
als is a goal sought many times during 
the newsday. Other “facts” are also 
tracked down in workmanlike fashion. 
How successful is this endeavor? A 
study by Charnley indicates that some, 
but not great, accuracy is achieved.° Is 
striving for accuracy all to the good? 
Yes, unless the focus becomes so nar- 
row that meaning is lost and superfici- 
ality emerges as the goal. “Mass cul- 
ture” (embracing the press as well as 
movies, radio, TV) is frequently criti- 
cized for its emphasis on “the realism 
of petty detail,” the fragmentary bias 


5 Mitchell V. Charnley, “A Study of Newspa- 
per Accuracy,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 13:394— 
401 (December 1936). 
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stressing minute accuracy over validity. 
How many reporters agree with this one 
who said, “The editor seems to care 
more about my spelling of names and 
sentence structure than what my story 
actually says.” 

Objectivity. News is typically written 
“straight”, as seen by an observer, with- 
Out subjective bias or personal interpre- 
tation. In scientific terms, an objective 
news story is reliable; that is, if tested 
against a second and third story about 
the same event, all would convey the 
same essential information. One of the 
more powerful and conscious restrictions 
on the reporter is that he must not “edi- 
torialize” in the news. The empirical 
question is: How objective is the news? 
There are some notable exceptions to ob- 
jectivity: (1) in “policy” stories where 
the reporter is aware that some amount 
of “slant” is expected by the paper; (2) in 
some “feature” stories aimed at amuse- 
ment rather than information; and (3) 
in interpretive reporting, usually by- 
lined, in which the reporter “explains” 
the meaning of the bare news develop- 
ment, as by “backgrounding”. There 
are definite consequences of objectivity, 
mostly the meaninglessness of the bare 
bones of an event without the flesh sup- 
plied by fuller explanation. The chief 
danger in interpretation is which back- 
ground items are selected.* Questions 
are: How informative can merely ob- 
jective news be, and how fair can in- 
terpretation be? 

Availability. It is obvious that “an 
interesting recent event” cannot become 
news if the newspaper is unaware of its 
existence. Much “news” is news mainly 
because it is easily available; it is on the 


*The sensitive responsibilities of background- 
ing are well illustrated in Joseph T. Klapper and 
Charles Y. Glock, “Trial by Newspaper,” Scien- 
tific American, 180:18-21 (February 1949). 
Some encouragement for the proper practice of 
backgrounding is given in Nieman Reports for 
April 1950, pp. 29-40. 
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beat. The beat and the publicity man 
are the sources of the majority of news 
stories. Interesting events fail to become 
news sometimes because the principals 
keep them secret (e.g., star chamber 
sessions of city councils, legislative com- 
mittees, etc.), and sometimes because 
newsmen fail to define the event as 
news, due either to the traditional defi- 
nitions of news or to ignorance of the 
meaning of the event. The first cause 
(public secrecy) has been a major com- 
plaint by the press in recent years; the 
others have not. The others are quite as 
interesting and perhaps as important as 
the first. A paper headlines “Man Killed 
by Auto,” while entirely ignoring the 
fact, say, that the local medical society 
has decided not to push for the con- 
struction of a new hospital. (At this 
point the editor will justifiably say, “If 
the medical society announces the de- 
cision, we'll print it, or if somebody 
criticizes the decision, we'll print that.” 
The question is, suppose neither of 
these things happens—does the paper 
have an obligation to print the story 
on its own? Can a situation not be a 
news event by itself? How about the 
day before a championship fight: little 
action but plenty of “news.”) Finally, 
newsmen may simply not be well 
enough informed to recognize the sig- 
nificance of an event.’ This is no cause 
of embarrassment; what genius does un- 
derstand every sphere of this complex 
civilization in all its specialization? 
Pertinent cases have been cited by Ken- 
neth Stewart. Question: How much of 
what happens, which is recent and in- 
teresting, might become “better news” 
than that which actually fills the paper? 








“ey 


™There is a good discussion by newsmen of 
the difficulty of current news and of understand- 
ing it in “The Nature of News Today,” Nieman 
Reports, April 1950, pp. 11-14. 


8’ Kenneth Stewart, News is What We Make It 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1943), pp. 115-16. 
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How much “vision” does the newsman 
of the future need to supply the answer? 
Where will this vision come from? Jour- 
nalism schools? Liberal Arts colleges? 
Both? 

Saleability. Some news, especially that 
typified by a big black headline for a 
street-sale edition, is definitely in part a 
commodity, gathered, processed and of- 
fered for sale by the paper for profit 
motives. For example, black street-sale 
headlines about “youth dope rings” 
have been greatly exaggerated, as de- 
termined by sober study. Thus some 
news has the characteristics of sensa- 
tionalism. Question: How much of this 
huckstering exists, in and out of the big 
competitive cities? Is it increasing or 
decreasing over time? How much effort 
to sell papers is found in the news- 
room? Note that a “sensational” head- 
line and story is objective if the event 
is in fact a sensation. i 

Superficiality. We have already en- 
tered controversial territory, and this 
characteristic is more so. The question 
is: How adequate to the understanding 
of an event is the news description of 
it? How often does the discerning read- 
er put down his paper and say, in effect, 
“But I wonder what’s really going on in 
city hall?” How much does the reporter 
merely quote formal statements from 
interested parties—which are of course 
“news” but may be aimed at befuddle- 
ment as well as clarification?® These 
must be quoted, but are they sufficient 
to tell the story as best the reporter 
himself knows it? Why can “explana- 
tions” appear in gossip columns and not 
in the news columns? Why do reporters 
tell more of what they saw, heard or 
know, orally to friends (mostly, other 
reporters), than they include in their 
stories? This last question may well be 


*See Elmer 
Truth,” 
1952). 


Davis, “News and 


the Whole 
Atlantic Monthly, 


190:32-35 (August 
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the single most pertinent one raised in 
this essay. What are the norms hand- 
cuffing the reporter from simply telling 
what he knows? Libel laws are one, but 
only one, restriction. Time and space 
limitations exist, but definitely do not 
exhaust the remaining factors. The pa- 
per’s policy, the reporter’s inability to 
express complex and perhaps contradic- 
tory items, and the hamstringing effect 
of news style—all these and more rea- 
sons can be combed to explain why 
“the exciting but untold realities” are 
not told. More than one graduate thesis 
could examine this problem. A good 
point of departure is chapter 23 in 
Lippmann’s Public Opinion."° 
Prudence. Part of the answer to the 
sources of superficiality, but by no 
means all, inheres in the fact that the 
newspaper is a part of a large social 
system—the community and society. 
Thus what appears in the paper is mani- 
festly designed to help members of the 
community, by informing them. But by 
the same token, some items may also 
hurt the community, or parts of it. As 
part of the community the newspaper, 
like the schools, the stores, the welfare 
agencies, and all other parts, has obli- 
gations to the rest of the community. 
These obligations sometimes are impor- 
tant enough to contravene the usually- 
sacred norms of printing “all the news” 
inherent in journalistic codes. The na- 
ture of these reciprocal obligations 
between the newspaper and the com- 
munity are not at all well understood, 
and constitute a difficult research prob- 
lem. Some questions: Who might be 
hurt by a particular story? Is the story 
avoided because someone will be hurt 
or because he is important? Might the 
person be hurt momentarily but be bet- 
ter served in the long run by publica- 


Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New 
York: Pelican, 1946). See especially the example 
concerning the difficulty of covering a strike. 
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tion? How true is the belief that a paper 
which prints all the news gets stronger 
the more news it prints? 

Significance. According to Helen 
MacGill Hughes, William Randolph 
Hearst, “with the wisdom of the ser- 
pent,” divided news into two kinds, “the 
interesting and the merely important 
types.” *? Actually, Hearst was not far 
wrong; anyone who would understand 
news must recognize that interest is its 
primary characteristic. Yet even Hearst 
acknowledged that there was signifi- 
cance in some news. The question is: 
What are the relative values assigned by 
newsmen to interest as against signifi- 
cance? More particularly, how much 
obligation do newsmen feel to cover 
significant news, no matter how seem- 
ingly recondite? To what extent do they 
consider themselves entertainers, and to 
what extent “educators,” in reporting 
current events? Do they, like good phy- 
sicians, feel responsibility to the com- 
munity? How much stress should be 
placed on “the public interest,” how 
much on personal satisfaction? It is in- 
teresting that editors of the “best” news- 
papers uphold the “public interest” ob- 
ligation, as compared with operators of 
tabloids. This is one of the basic dilem- 
mas of the press. More questions: Can 
a paper stress “significant” news and 
compete with an amusement sheet? Do 
newsmen feel the dilemma keenly or is 
it redundant to them? What is the 
source of differing attitudes to the ques- 
tion? What do political theorists, past 
and present, say about the function of 
the press in democratic society? 

Stylization. Most of what has gone 
before has dealt with the material of 
news. Also important is the way news- 
men handle or manipulate the raw ma- 
terial in the conversion process from 


™ Helen MacGill Hughes, “The Social Inter- 


pretation of News,” The 
(January 1942). 


Annals, 219:11—17 
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event to reader. They take the informa- 
tion and convert it into news by shap- 
ing it into “news style,” which follows 
something of a classical tradition. This 
tradition includes such elements as the 
inverted pyramid lead, brevity, “punch,” 
the attention to sharp detail, and the 
later elaboration of the lead in a series 
of paragraphs, often non-logically jux- 
taposed. This style can be contrasted 
with other forms of exposition, such as 
the chronological or climactic style of 
Time, and of historiography. The sub- 
ject is far too complex to analyze 
here but the chief question is, ‘How 
much does journalistic style obstruct 
clarity?” ** 

More and more news is interpretive 
or explanatory.’® To the extent that a 
story is not strictly objective, and not 
biased toward policy, it is interpretive. 
Explanatory news writing attempts to 
supply meaning above and beyond the 
skeletal data of straight news, such as 
“who said what, where and when.” The 
interpretive story seeks to explain who 
the speaker is and was, why he said it, 
how he came to say it, why someone 
else did not say it, the context of the 
situation, the nature of allegiances of 
the speaker and of others involved, the 
alternatives and possible consequences 
of the speech and related acts, etc. Con- 
sequently interpretive writing is difficult; 
the reporter must in a few hours ap- 
proach the job that a historian would 
do in months or years. As a biographer 
“backgrounds” a biography with a pic- 
ture of “the times” his subject lived in, 
so the interpretive reporter must “back- 
ground” the situation for the reader. In 
this kind of work lies the most chal- 


The problem of the consequences of news- 
paper style is a fascinating one. One of the best 
considerations is contained in Nieman Reports 
for April 1950. 


18 Chilton R. Bush, The Art of News Communi- 


cation (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1954), p. 141. 
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lenging assignment to a _ prospective 
newspaperman. For the techniques of 
interpretive reporting are tantamount 
to those used by the trained scientific 
observer: historian, economist, sociol- 
ogist, psychologist. 

Finally, news is frequently mediated. 
That is, the news report is usually not an 
eye-witness account of an event by a 
reporter, but rather contains material 
supplied the paper by some interested 
party or association. The association 
mediates between the paper and the 
reader. The mediating party thus is able 
to filter the story, ordinarily in a man- 
ner less objective than would be em- 
ployed by a reporter. The “spokesman,” 
the “press agent’ and “publicity hand- 
outs” are key words to describe the 
mediating process, which will be dealt 
with further under the heading of “as- 
sociational news.” Two _ preliminary 
questions: How much news appearing 
in a paper is thus mediated? How rep- 
resentative of the association is the 
spokesman? (The problem of undemo- 
cratic controls enters here, pointing to 
the valuable functions of public opinion 
polls, which have occasionally shown 
that spokesmen do not actually speak 
for the membership.) ™* 


Other Characteristics. This list is not 
complete. What are some other charac- 
teristics of news? How can each be de- 
scribed and justified? Which types of 
news do they fit? Some other candi- 
dates: (1) Traditional; (2) Perishable; 
(3) Action-centered; (4) Skeletonized; 
(5) Logical?; (6) Dramatized?; (7) 
Personalized? 


These characteristics of news (if such 


4 See George Gallup, A Guide To Public Opin- 
ion Polls (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944), pp. 3-10; and Dorwin Cartwright, ‘“Pub- 
lic Opinion Polls and Democratic Leadership,” 
Journal of Social Issues, 2:23-32 (1946), re- 
printed in Katz et. al, Public Opinion and Propa- 
ganda (New York: Dryden, 1954), pp. 226-27. 
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they be) may be transplanted into re- 
search problems: 

How objective is this piece of news? 

How much “available” news is print- 
ed by paper A vs. paper B? 

How superficial is news dealing with 
“significant” affairs such as Congress? 

What kind of stories inspire prudent, 
rather than aggressive, reporting? 

Is mediated news ever interpreted, 
and if so, under what conditions? 

Any number of such topics can be 
imagined in these areas. Some of these 
projects may develop their own proce- 
dures, and some may use the method 
of content analysis. 

Content analysis is one of the most 
promising techniques in the social sci- 
ences. The entire treasure-trove of the 
library and of other communications 
are grist for the mill. While this is not 
the place to review content analysis 
literature—Kingsbury and Hart?® and 
Berelson’® having served well here—a 
brief summary of some of the existing 
type-constructs of news categories is in 
order. 

TYPES OF NEWS 

How to classify news? One aim of 
science is to classify phenomena into 
relevant categories to promote better un- 
derstanding through the isolation of spe- 
cies or types for closer scrutiny. The 
first questions about classifying a kind 
of phenomenon are the purpose of the 
investigation, and the basis for the clas- 
sification. The basis could be length 
(long stories, short stories), or sex (sto- 
ries about men, about women). It is 
clear that such bases are not amply re- 
warding, and that a major problem for 
students of the press is to develop sig- 
nificant categories. 


18 Susan M. Kingsbury and Hornell Hart, News- 


papers and 
1937). 
16 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Com- 


munication Research (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1952). 


the News (New York: Putnam, 
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Various attempts have been made to 
describe newspaper content. Two of the 
more conventional categories have been 
the geographical (local news, national 
news, etc.) and “institutional” (political, 
economic, religious, educational, leisure, 
sports, science, “society,” etc.) ‘7 Some 
studies have focused on relative atten- 
tion accorded interest groups, such as 
management and labor, or Republican 
and Democratic parties.** Kingsbury 
and Hart have identified large distinc- 
tions between newspapers in the amount 
of “sensationalism” printed.'® 

Other content studies have veen more 
evaluational, usually comparing the 
amount of X in paper A and paper B. 
Perhaps the most methodologically so- 
phisticated of these compares the treat- 
ment of nine New York City papers on 
“the Condon case.” *° Several others have 
contributed to the knowledge of the ex- 
tent of probable bias (presumably re- 
flecting the publisher’s policy **), com- 
paring various papers by their handling 
of election campaign news. 

More recently, quantitative studies 
have appeared using more imaginative 
categories of content. A series of inter- 
esting projects have been done at Stan- 
ford under Chilton R. Bush, and have 
examined conflict and cooperation, the 
socio-economic status of individuals 
mentioned in the news, etc.?? Berelson’s 
discussion of content analysis, and the 
work of Lasswell in the political field,” 


See, for example, Frank Luther Mott, 
“Trends in Newspaper Content,” The Annals, 
219:60-65 (January 1942). 

See especially Nathan B. Blumberg, One- 
Party Press? (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1954), and references to other studies 
cited. 

19 Ibid. 

* Klapper and Glock, op. cit. 

*1See Warren Breed, “Social Control in the 
Newsroom: A_ Functional Analysis,” Social 
Forces, 33:326—-35 (May 1955). 

22 See, for example, Cony, op. cit.; Chilton R. 
Bush and R. K. Bullock, “Names in the News: 
A Study of Two Dailies,’ JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, 29:148-57 (Spring 1952). 

** Harold D. Lasswell, Nathan Leites and As- 
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demonstrate the wide potential of the 
technique. 

Returning to content categories, a 
major step was taken by Carroll D. 
Clark in distinguishing between two ma- 
jor types of news, (1) the human inter- 
est type, and (2) the informational 
type.** He proceeded to develop an 
elaborate sub-classification of types of 
content, through studying some 12,000 
articles. The two basic types were ac- 
cepted in general by Helen MacGill 
Hughes, who wrote a brilliant analysis 
of human interest news, showing the 
timeless, and to some extent, culture- 
free, nature of the species.*° The two 
types were put into a functional socio- 
cultural context by the two writers 
(who were both students of Robert E. 
Park), “human interest” being visua- 
lized as appealing to the general public, 
and informational stories seen as being 
designed for more particular publics 
(sports for men, stamps for philatelists, 
etc.), and aiding the development of 
consensus and symbiosis by increasing 
communication in the community. 


A further dichotomy has been sug- 
gested by Bird and Merwin.** They dis- 
tinguish “routine” news, which is easy 
for a reporter to cover (weather, acci- 
dents, etc.), from more difficult news 
(governmental, economic, etc.). The 
former type has been aptly described by 
Walter Lippmann as occurring within 
“a good machinery of record.”?7 Any 
beginner can handle the former, but 
real ability is required for the more 
complex story. Lippmann also distin- 


sociates, Language of Politics (New York: Stew- 
art, 1949). 

* Carroll D. Clark, “News, A Sociological 
Study” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1931). 

* Hughes, News and the Human Interest Story. 

2° George L. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, 
The Press and Society (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951), p. 88. 


*™ Lippmann, op. cit., chap. 23. 
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guished between news and truth: “The 
function of news is to signalize an 
event, the function of truth is to bring 
to light the hidden facts, to set them 
into relation with each other, and make 
a picture of reality on which men can 
act.” ** Critics of the press must recog- 
nize this distinction or tilt at open doors. 
AN IDEA FOR CLASSIFYING NEWS 

In thinking about these types, the 
author has one suggestion which may 
contribute to the study of news. This 
new type would be called Associational 
News. It is found in every newspaper, 
on almost every page. A substantial por- 
tion of it is also known by another 
name: Publicity. Seeing news in this 
way may prove helpful to a more syste- 
matic understanding of: our kind of 
society. 

A bit of sociological background is 
needed here. Try to describe the work- 
ing of a city, without mentioning indus- 
trial corporations, or big wholesale or 
retail firms, or the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary, political parties, unions, 
churches, etc. These, viewed sociologi- 
cally, are (formal) associations. One 
definition: A group of people organized 
around a limited set of interests or val- 
ues which the members think they can 
obtain or enjoy through concerted ac- 
tion.*® Each of the above groups does 
just this. Now go to a paper and see 
how frequently an article is concerned 
with an association. 

Simple societies have some associa- 
tions, it is true: clans, men’s clubs, se- 
cret totemic groups, etc. The life of the 
simple culture, however, is best seen in 
terms of the individual human in his 
relation to the total culture. In such a 
society as ours, on the other hand, asso- 
ciations stand in an intermediary posi- 


% Ibid., p. 271. 


* Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, Socio- 
logical Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1949), p. 267. 
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tion between the individual and his so- 
ciety. I may belong to a club, but the 
society (in such a form as ‘the press) 
chooses to recognize not the individual 
members of this club, but rather the 
club as a whole, if it is to be heard. 
Thus the president often serves as 
spokesman for the association. I have 
probably had my chance to speak up in 
a prior meeting, internal to the club. 
Joe Doakes belongs to a union, but this 
association is represented to the public 
by its spokesman — perhaps George 
Meany or Walter Reuther. The larger 
these associations become, the more 
“power” they can exercise. The Ameri- 
can trend has been toward larger and 
larger associations. Thus the signifi- 
cance of recognizing this structural fact 
in studying a form that attempts to de- 
scribe the society: news. Lest the reader 
regret the current state of affairs, let 
him recall that because of associations 
his society is the freest and most viable; 
contrast a simple culture, where the 
weight of tradition is ruler, and a totali- 
tarian society, where one powerful as- 
sociation (e.g., the Kremlin) lays down 
the law.*° In an associational society, 
it is precisely the associations which 
maintain or change the norms and the 
values, in a “free” and “democratic” 
way. Hence the importance of recog- 
nizing associational news. 


The author is still in the formative 
stage of classifying news. Certainly the 
“human interest” type would be kept, 
everything else being a sub-type of “in- 
formational” news. (It should be point- 
ed out that some purists may not see 
some “human interest” features as 
“news” at all.) One associational type is 


® For studies of “public opinion” in such con- 
trasting types of societies see Margaret Mead, 
“Public Opinion Mechanisms Among Primitive 
Peoples,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1:5-16 (July 
1937); and Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in 
Soviet Russia (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950). 
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clear: the story which is limited to the 
internal . working of an association 
(Richard Roe named president of Lions, 
etc.). Much of this “internal associa- 
tional” news is of interest only to those 
persons (often only a handful) in- 
volved. Because of this, and because it 
lacks such other characteristics as “sig- 
nificance” and “conflict,” it lacks inter- 
est much as most house organs—and 
school papers—lack interest to all but 
those closely affiliated with the activ- 
ity.*? Beyond this, the problem of classi- 
fication gets tougher. One way to pro- 
ceed would be to take a value-laden 
word and call a big category “signifi- 
cant” news, “difficult” in the Bird and 
Merwin sense. “Significant” would re- 
fer to the community as a whole or to 
important parts of it, and would include 
reports of discussions, decisions, trends 
and opinions given by important per- 
sons about the institutional structure of 
the community, in terms of possible 
changes in laws, mores, associational 
power alignments, and values. Sub-types 
would be: (1) governmental only (most 
diplomacy, most legislative and execu- 
tive acts, etc); (2) governmental-associ- 
ational (ICC denies Santa Fe request; 
police nab vice ring; farmers ask parity, 
etc.) ; and (3) associational-associational 
(unmediated strikes, Kiwanis asks aid 
of Civitan, etc.). 


If we now add to these (4) internal 
associational; (5) human interest; and 
(6) other, we have a new and possibly 
fruitful basic classification of news. Any 
number of sub-categories could follow, 


*}On the other hand, a primary group (de- 
fined as an intimate, face-to-face association, 
usually of less than eight persons) does not 
need a house organ, as communication between 
the members is already good—much as was the 
case in pre-literate societies. And a house organ 
of too large an association will lack interest to 
many of its members because they in turn are 
members of smaller associations (the bank wir- 
ing room, the personnel office, the department, 
etc.). 
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as deemed pertinent to the purpose of 
the investigation. 


One further precaution is needed. We 
have spoken so far only of formal as- 
sociations. There are also informal as- 
sociations, such as cliques and friend- 
ship groups. To know the decisions by 
formal associations will not give the 
total picture, because some important 
community decisions are made in in- 
formal surroundings (the lunch, the 


cocktail, the golf club, the telephone 
‘conversation between two key figures) .*? 


Newspapers are good at reporting news 
from formal associations (often be- 
cause the association submits a hand- 
out). But they scarcely cover informal 
associations. True, much of the doings 
of informal groups is merely “gossip,” 
but very important, some gossip is po- 
tentially significant for the community. 
For example, after three years of study, 
three deans meet over coffee and decide 
to switch to “general education”; this is 
of significance to the college, the facul- 
ty, the students and the community, but 
it does not immediately become news. 
Questions: Can and should newspapers 
seek closer coverage of informal associ- 
ations? ** If so, must the report be an 
item in a gossip column, or will it be 
run as straight news? What are the con- 
sequences for the community of print- 
ing gossip? What are the problems of 
protecting privacy of individuals and as- 
sociations in actions prior to “official” 
decisions? Many big actions, of course, 
are planned for months before the an- 
nouncement; how do you keep the com- 


%2 See Floyd Hunter, Community Power Struc- 
ture (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1953). 


% This little experiment may be revealing for 
any faculty member. Follow the “associational 
news” (formal) about your school that is pub- 
lished in the local press. Compare this with all 
the “gossip” along the campus grapevine. Hy- 
pothesis: there is a tremendous difference be- 
tween the two, both by quantity and content, re- 
vealing biases, taboos, etc. 
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munity informed of such doings “in 
process”? What is the dividing line, if 
any, between “public” and “private”? 
(That this question is put last is far 
from meaning it is least significant; 
moreover, it may be unanswerable.) 

The existence of so much association- 
al news should alert newsmen and ob- 
servers of the press to be especially 
vigilant of the special interest associa- 
tions seeking to appear in a favorable 
light. We can predict that as long as 
our society retains its present structure, 
we will have associations, and therefore 
we also will have public relations men. 
They are part of the structure of our 
society, yet their aims often run counter 
to the aims of a free and responsible 
press and its norms of objectivity and 
fair play. Much research is needed in 
this area. 


OTHER BASES FOR CLASSIFICATION 
So far, the types of news discussed 


have been based upon their content. 
Other bases for classifying news can be 
suggested: 


1. By mode of occurrence and visibility 
to newsmen: 


a) News of set events, or periodi- 
cally recurring events, scheduled 
in advance. 

b) Spot news, 
warning. 
Situations or trends and develop- 
ments, available to a paper only 
when a _ perceptive newsman 
senses a pattern which differs 
from what has existed before. 
News coming from more than 
one source, calling for the relat- 
ing of several events to each 
other. E.g., the 1955 polio vac- 
cine story. 


2. By visibility to the public: 
a) Text or event available for exam- 


ination. E.g., radio speech, foot- 
ball game. 


b) Text or event unavailable, per- 
haps clandestine. 


breaking without 
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c) Text available, but not easily un- 
derstandable. E.g., popularizations 
of detailed treaties, scientific find- 
ings. 

. By official-ness: 

a) Official document or statement, 
backed by individual agency or 
association. 

b) Unofficial report, backed by 
newspaper and reporter. 

. By gratification to reader: *4 

a) Immediate reward news (usually 
human interest). 

b) Delayed reward news (“informa- 
tional”). 

. By degree of control exercised by 
influential parties: °° 

a) Independent of associational ma- 
nipulation (weather, action by in- 
dependent individual or group). 

b) Modifiable by associational inter- 
est (congressional hearing, typi- 
cal political speech, many legisla- 
tive votes). 

. By significance for future events, es- 
pecially public events: 

a) Stories relatively unrelated to is- 
sues (most human interest). 

b) Transitory events unplanned and 
unexpected, but may become tied 
into issue. 

c) Direct discussions over public is- 
sues and problems, with oppor- 
tunity for many associations and 
individuals to participate. Most 
“running” stories. 

. By source at point of editorial con- 

trol: 36 

a) The campaign story. 

b) The assigned story. 

c) The beat story. 

d) The story initiated by the re- 
porter. 

. By function, or purpose of story: *7 

a) Informative. 

b) Affective. 

c) Directive. 


* Wilbur Schramm, 
JOURNALISM 
1949). 

*% Bernard Berelson, “Events as an Influence 
Upon Public Opinion,” in Norman C. Meier and 
Harold W. Saunders (eds.), The Polls and Pub- 
lic Opinion (New York: Holt, 1949), pp. 148- 
49. 

36 For a discussion of these types with refer- 
ence to the differential freedom held by the re- 
porter on each, see Breed, “Social Control in the 
Newsroom.” 

37 Bush, op. cit., p. 40. 
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These three can be compared to the 
formulation of Parsons, who classified 
the symbol systems of culture into three 
categories: a) cognitive, b) affective 
and c) evaluative.*® 


CONCLUSION 


Yt MANY ATTEMPTS TO DEFINE NEWS 
have been made, most of them weak 
in intension. As an exercise in seeking 
to bolster this weakness, the following 
tentative definition is proposed: “News 
is the report of a recent event (or situ- 
ation?) judged by newsmen to be wor- 
thy of publication for the interest and/or 
information of members of their audi- 
ence, and has the following character- 
istics, to a greater or lesser extent: re- 
cency, interestingness, accuracy, avail- 
ability, simplicity, saleability, signifi- 
cance, prudence, objectivity and super- 
ficiality; it is frequently mediated by an 
association, increasingly interpretive and 
is journalistically stylized in form.” The 
above characteristics suggest that per- 
haps “news” is not just one construct, 
but two or more. For instance, it may 
be more meaningful to define not 
“news” but “human interest news,” “in- 
formational news,” and so forth, as 
Clark did. This makes sense when we 
check the latter types against the char- 
acteristics, and find that perhaps “hum- 
an interest news” is most strongly 
characterized by interestingness, sale- 
ability, prudence and simplicity, while 
“informational news” leans toward re- 
cency, accuracy, objectivity, significance 
and prudence. It should also be pointed 
out that some of the characteristics re- 
fer primarily to the event, others to the 
treatment of it by the newspaper. At 
any rate, the definition is designed to be 
used as a target or point of departure 
for the overall question “What is news?” 


% Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils (eds.), 
Toward A General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 162 
ff. 
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The newspaper has not yet been well 
described. Nor has its chief ingredient, 
news. Yet both merit better treatment 
on two counts: for the understanding 
of both as pure theory of important 
parts of our society, and for the under- 
standing to the end of application of 
practical improvements. The problem, 
in other words, is a conceptual one. 

Research on the subject can take an 
almost infinite number of forms, from 
the case study to the statistical test. It is 
the writer’s feeling, given the present 
imperfect understanding of news, that 
possibly the most fruitful procedures 
at this stage are the methods of obser- 
vation and intellection. While consid- 
ered “old-fashioned” in some quarters, 
it might be recalled that these proce- 
dures are still staples of such “precise” 
disciplines as physics.*® What insights 
might not be gained, for example, were 
a professor of English criticism to set 
his students to analyzing news, along 
the lines, perhaps, of A. J. Liebling in 
the New Yorker? *° With such insights, 
statistical and other techniques may be 
employed as tests. A final observation: 
Those closely concerned with news, 
such as newsmen and journalism school 
personnel, may have difficulty in de- 
taching themselves from familiar frames 
of reference so as to get a critical view, 
but without this, little theoretical ad- 
vance in understanding news can be 
foreseen. 


% See, e.g., J. Robert Oppenheimer, Science 
and the Common Understanding (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1953), especially in chap- 
ters 2 and 3, where the work of Rutherford and 
Bohr is reviewed. 


“For a specific suggestion as to the form 
such exploratory research can take, see the 
ideas embodied in Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ‘The 
Controversy over Detailed Interviews—An Offer 
for Negotiation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
8:38-60 (Spring 1944), reprinted in Katz et. al, 
Public Opinion and Propaganda. For an exten- 
sion of this point of view, see William J. Goode 
and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social Research 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), especially 
chapter 2. 











Reporting the Civil War: 
Union Army Press Relations 
BY ADOLPH O. GOLDSMITH 


Reporters and generals clashed often during the Civil War as the 
Army and the press attempted to work out ways to keep the 
public in the North fully informed, without disclosing military 
secrets. The author, a member of the journalism faculty at 
Louisiana State University, reviews the dramatic episodes. 





WM BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR, MILITARY 
secrecy was a relatively simple matter. 
Communications were still primitive 
and news of important troop move- 
ments rarely could get to the enemy in 
time to allow him to move his forces to 
meet the reported threat. War was a 
gentleman’s affair with all the courtesies 
and protocol observed. Civilians were 
disregarded in war planning but care- 
fully protected in time of battle. Wars 
were fought between opposing armies 
with a pageantry and fanfare that could 
not be hidden. 


Modern warfare came into being a 
few months after the Civil War started. 
What started out as a leisurely exchange 
of polite and harmless cannonballs at 
Fort Sumter turned into a deadly earn- 
est death struggle directly involving 
everyone within miles of a battlefield 
and indirectly including the entire civil- 
ian population. The civilian became a 
strategic pawn when his horse or food 
was needed and became an object of 
retaliation when Sherman decided to 
teach the South a back-breaking lesson 
in his march through Georgia. 


Improved armaments ushered in mod- 


ern war. Improved transportation and 
communications introduced modern 


newspaper coverage of a war. For the 
first time the railroads and the tele- 
graph wires became strategic in a war. 
True, both had played a small part in 
the Mexican War, but that war was so 
far removed from the centers of popu- 
lation of the United States that the 
people could wait for battle news to 
arrive. 


Daily newspapers also came of age 
in the Civil War. News brought from 
the battlefront in a few hours by tele- 
graph kept the populace in closer touch 
with the war than had ever been pos- 
sible before. News made public so 
quickly presented problems to the mili- 
tary leaders, who did not want either 
victories or defeat to be described in 
detail and made immediately available 
to the enemy. After all, in this war both 
sides spoke and read the same language, 
and what was enlightening to people in 
the North was doubly enlightening to 
military leaders in the South. 


The first effort at censorship by con- 
trol of telegraphic dispatches was an 
order from Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron to seize the telegraph lines out 
of Baltimore on April 19, 1861, eight 
days after the fall of Sumter. The brief 
“riot” in Baltimore the day before, in 
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which a Negro orderly, Nick Biddle, 
with one of four companies of Pennsyl- 
vanians, had been struck on the head 
by a southern sympathizer, was the 
news which Cameron wished to with- 
hold from the newspapers. Thus a 
Negro, the “first man wounded in the 
war,” brought down the first official 
censorship.’ 

Newspapermen remonstrated with 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, 
who told them he had nothing to do 
with the press censorship. General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler restored telegraph serv- 
ice between Baltimore and Washington 
a week later, on the same day that Sec- 
retary Cameron sent this order: * 


Washington, April 25, 1861 
Colonel [Charles P.] Stone: 

This will be handed to you by Thom- 
as A. Scott, who will take charge of the 
operations of railroad and telegraphs 
between Washington City and Annapolis 
in a few days. Please give him all the 
information you can in relation to 
roads, cars, locomotives, &c. Until Mr. 
Scott takes direct charge, act with him 
in this movement. 

Yours, respectfully, 
SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 


Although Scott’s orders did not men- 
tion censorship or control of news dis- 
patches, he assumed this duty and his 
censors did their job the easiest way— 
by throwing out entire stories because 
of a single phrase which they consid- 
ered dangerous or helpful to the enemy. 
Some stories were cut until they made 
no sense. The newspaper correspond- 
ents became furious and vented their 
anger in the columns of their newspa- 
pers when they could get a messenger 
through to deliver their stories in person. 


‘Ben: Perley Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences 
(Philadelphia, 1886), II, pp. 76-78. 

2 War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 
_ 1880-1901), Series I, Vol. II, p. 600. Cited here- 
after as “O.R.” 
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What particularly rankled reporters 
for newspapers in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphic and other cities, was that 
the Washington newspapers were left 
unhampered to print anything they 
could get, while telegraphic service was 
virtually denied to other newspapers for 
transmission of the same general infor- 
mation which was appearing daily in 
the Washington papers. 

Newspaper publishers contended that 
the people’s right to know what was 
going On was paramount to the danger 
that helpful information might be made 
available to the enemy through newspa- 
per stories. Some editors intimated that 
the real motive behind censorship was 
the desire to prevent editorial criticism 
of the administration.* 

When General Butler barred report- 
ers from Fortress Monroe, saying that 
his plans were getting to the enemy, 
the New York Tribune on July 13, 
1861, exploded: 


We profess to print a newspaper . . . 
Millions of men and women, fathers, 
mothers, children, wives, sweethearts, 
who have sent those dearer than life to 
these wars, look every day at this jour- 
nal... and turn pages with hands 
made unsteady by emotion. It is quite 
as important that . . . their apprehen- 
sions should be allayed, that these tor- 
tures of suspense should be averted, as 
that Gen Benjamin F. Butler should 
keep secret any expedition which he is 
likely to undertake. 


Secretary Cameron’s temporary or- 
ders to Thomas A. Scott were broad- 
ened to include all telegraph wires on 
July 8, 1861, when General Winfield 
Scott sent out this general order from 
the Headquarters of the Army: 


Henceforward the telegraph will con- 
vey no dispatches concerning the oper- 
ations of the Army not permitted by the 
Commanding General. 


*Louis M. Starr, 
1954), p. 38. 


*O.R., Series III, Vol. I, p. 324. 
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This order was confirmed on the 
same day by Cameron. 

Newspaper correspondents immedi- 
ately gathered for a strong protest at 
the Capitol. General Scott relented but 
directed the superintendent of the tele- 
graph company, George H. Burns, to 
see that nothing helpful to the enemy 
was sent over the lines. 

Censorship, never very effective, was 
passed from one department to another. 
It was exercised by the State Depart- 
ment for a while, then by the War De- 
partment, sometimes by both at the 
same time, and, for a short while by 
the Treasury Department.° 

Indicating that he was serious about 
enforcing the rules on newspapers pub- 
lishing information of value to the en- 
emy, Secretary Cameron on August 7, 
1861, invoked the Fifty-Seventh Article 
of War, “holding correspondence with, 
or giving intelligence to, the enemy, 
either directly or indirectly, is made 
punishable by death, or such other pun- 


ishment as shall be ordered by the sen- 
tence of a court-martial. Public safety 
requires strict enforcement of this arti- 


26 


cle. 

This order was signed by Cameron 
and approved by “A. Lincoln.” 

After the first tug-of-war between the 
newspapers and the administration over 
the telegraph wires, the Washington of- 
ficials realized that they needed the sup- 
port of the newspapers in the war effort 
and that the people must be informed 
of events, whether good or bad, if they 
were to be enlisted in the defense of the 
Union. Gradually the telegraph service 
was made increasingly available for 
news dispatches, with the proviso that 
the stories must clear through the 
Washington telegraph office and be 
passed by government censors. This 


5 Starr, Bohemian Brigade, p. 67. 
*O.R., Series III, Vol. I, p. 390. 
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channeling of war news through Wash- 
ington was later to result in strange in- 
stances where Lincoln got his first news 
of battle results from stories filed on 
the wire by newspaper reporters. Lin- 
coln, anxiously awaiting news of the 
Battle of Antietam, first learned of the 
outcome from a news dispatch to the 
New York Tribune sent by George W. 
Smalley.’ Lincoln then released his 
long-delayed Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, for Antietam was the nearest to a 
victory that the North had experienced 
thus far in the war. 


Most newspapers recognized the ne- 
cessity for military secrecy regarding 
troop movements, concentrations, and 
plans for campaigns, and tried consci- 
entiously to judge what should be de- 
leted from news dispatches. An attempt 
was made early in August 1861 to re- 
duce official restrictions by means of a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” between the 
government and the press. General 
McClellan met with reporters of lead- 
ing newspapers and they agreed not to 
publish information which would give 
aid or comfort to the enemy. In return, 
the government was to make available 
facilities for transmission of the news.*® 
This agreement did not prove workable, 
however, because unscrupulous editors 
took advantage of the situation to 
“scoop” the newspapers which were try- 
ing to be judicious in their presentation 
of the news. 


Even with government control of the 
telegraph, messages could be sent by 
mail or delivered by courier. There 
were times when even official military 
correspondence “leaked” to members of 
the press and this situation resulted in 
an order from General Halleck to Pope 


™ George W. Smalley, Anglo-American Memo- 
ries (N. Y., 1911), p. 151. 


5W. H. Russell, My Diary North and South 
(N. Y., 1863), Aug. 5, 1861. 
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that reporters be removed and that no 
messages be sent by telegraph except by 
Pope or himself.® 

In spite of the attempts at censorship, 
various newspapers were able to obtain 
such a prodigious amount of news that 
historian J. G. Randall said “It is 
doubtful whether any war has ever 
been as fully ‘covered’ as the Civil 
War.” ?° 

The fighting fronts were so close to 
the population centers of New York, 
Washington and Philadelphia that news- 
paper readers demanded news as quick- 
ly and in as much detail as possible. 
There was a constant threat not only to 
their loved ones in the army but even to 
their own homes and their children. 
Because of this insatiable hunger for 
news, newspaper publishers stopped at 
nothing to get the news, and get it 
ahead of competitors whenever pos- 
sible. Previously unheard-of sums of 
money were sometimes cheerfully spent 
to get a story ahead of other newspa- 
pers. 

Use of the telegraph wire was on a 
“first come, first served” basis, and 
there were times when reporters suc- 
ceeded in getting and holding a wire for 
hours awaiting news of the outcome of 
a battle. They would send all kinds of 
printed material in a sort of telegraphic 
filibuster, sometimes sending chapters 
from the Bible until their story was 
ready to transmit. On one occasion the 
operator was sending from the middle 
of Leviticus before the reporter had his 
story written." 

Getting official news from the gov- 
ernment departments in Washington 
was not the easiest task of newspaper 


°O.R., Series 1, Vol. XII, part 3, pp. 608-09. 


J. G. Randall, “The Newspaper Problem in 
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correspondents. Secretary of State Sew- 
ard had a stock answer for reporters in- 
quiring about some specific piece of 
news. He would say smilingly, “If I 
didn’t know, I'd tell you.” 

Lincoln, when he did talk to a news- 
paperman, invariably made a staunch 
friend because of his easy affability. He 
could even use good-humored sarcasm 
about newspapers without offending. 
One story he liked to tell when talking 
with newspapermen was about a man 
who was lost at night in a forest during 
a thunderstorm. The President told the 
editors they ought to pray as did the 
man in the forest who went down on 
his knees and pleaded, “O Lord, if it is 
all the same to you, give us a little 
more light and a little less noise!” ** 
Another story aimed at newspapers was 
about the two Irish immigrants who 
heard bullfrogs in the darkness for the 
first time. They tried to see what sort of 
beasts made such a sound, but could 
not. Finally one of the Irishmen said, 
“It’s nothing but noise.” ** 

During interviews with Lincoln the 
reporters understood that the President 
could not be directly quoted. This 
meant that many of his choice phrases 
were not printed at the time. Some of 
them were repeated in letters, however, 
and have been preserved. Lincoln said 
on one occasion that sending reinforce- 
ments to McClellan was “like shovelin’ 
flies across a barnyard,” and compared 
Meade’s half-hearted pursuit of Lee aft- 
er Gettysburg to “an old woman shoo- 
ing her geese across a creek.”!* 

Lincoln was masterful at parrying 
questions which he did not want to an- 
swer. When he went up to West Point 
in June 1862 to confer with General 


2F, B. Carpenter, Six Months in the White 
House with Abraham Lincoln (1867), p. 49. 


43 Robert S. Harper, Lincoln and the Press 
(N. Y., 1951), p. 97. 


Starr, Bohemian Brigade, p. 154. 
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Scott, a reporter for the New York 
Herald got in to see him. The reporter 
said: 

“Mr. President, . . . I was sent up 
here by the acting editor of the Herald 
to ascertain, if possible, the motive of 
your sudden visit to this place. Perhaps 
you will consider it impertinent of me 
to inquire into the subject.” 


“No, sir, I do not consider it in any 
way impertinence. At worst it might be 
thought an imprudence.”'® 

Lincoln’s favorite question, when he 
met a newspaper reporter he knew, 
was “What news have you?”’'® 


The personal friendship approach 
was the most effective one employed by 
reporters, both with military leaders 
and with department heads in Washing- 
ton. If the reporter could work his way 
into the confidence of a cabinet mem- 
ber, he was in a favorable position to 
get “inside” news. 


One example of such methods is that 


of Samuel Wilkeson, who was sent 
down to Washington to cover capital 
news for the New York Tribune. He 
laid his plans carefully and deliberately, 
and he got results. He first called on 
Secretary of War Cameron with a letter 
of introduction from Charles A. Dana, 
talked briefly with Cameron, then pro- 
ceeded to write an article for the Trib- 
une which gave him permanent entree 
with the Secretary. This was during the 
early days of the war when the War 
Department was under constant criti- 
cism for wasting money on shoddy ma- 
terial. Wilkeson wrote: “Secretary Cam- 
eron gives day and night to the service 
of his country. The contracts made by 
him will defy the most unfriendly scru- 


% Emmanuel Hertz, ed., Lincoln Talks (N. Y., 
1939), p. 272. 
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tiny. . . .” He then sent a clipping of 
the article to Cameron with this note: 
“The satisfaction of doing justice to a 
wronged statesman, is not equalled by 
the pleasure with which I sincerely pay 
a tribute of respect to a maligned good 
man.” Cameron was captivated and in- 
vited Wilkeson for a two-day visit on 
his farm. Wilkeson won the confidence 
of other cabinet members also with sim- 
ilar well-laid schemes, and the Trib- 
une’s Washington coverage improved 
magically.'? 

To meet this favoritism shown to 
Wilkeson and the Tribune, Henry J. 
Raymond of the New York Times and 
Frederic Hudson of the New York 
Herald protested to Cameron and were 
politely ignored. Thereupon Raymond 
and Hudson, who constituted the exec- 
utive committee of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press, went to work in earnest. 
The result was announced in the New 
York Times of November 21, 1861: 


Arrangements have been completed 
between Heads of Departments in 
Washington and the Representatives of 
the New York press by which. . . all 
official documents, of whatever kind, 
emanating from the Departments, be de- 
livered to the general agent of the As- 
sociated Press in Washington—and to 
him alone—for prompt and simultane- 
ous transmission. 

This agreement helped the rival 
newspapers get the official bulletins but 
did not stop the resourceful Wilkeson, 
who continued to cultivate Cameron’s 
favor and was rewarded with many ad- 
vance tips. One of his “scoops” led to 
Cameron’s replacement as Secretary of 
War. Cameron’s annual report to Con- 
gress advocated arming freed slaves. 
Wilkeson got a copy of it before Lin- 
coln did, and published it in the Trib- 
une. Lincoln ordered Cameron to re- 


"Starr, Bohemian Brigade, pp. 67-69. 
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write the offending section before it was 
presented to Congress.** 

According to Benjamin Perley Poore 
of the Boston Journal, bulletins issued 
by the War Department were often in- 
correct. He further complained: '* 

The established censorship was under 
the direction of men wholly unqualified. 

. . . Washington papers, full of mili- 

tary information, were forwarded 

through the lines daily, yet the censors 
would not permit paragraphs clipped 
from those papers to be telegraphed to 

Boston or Chicago, where they could 

not appear sooner than they did in the 

Richmond papers. 

The Washington administration was 
keenly aware of the power of the press 
in influencing public opinion in regard 
to conduct of the war. Headlines 
screaming “Forward to Richmond!” 
had goaded Lincoln and McDowell into 
the debacle of First Manassas. Several 
newspaper editors, Horace Greeley in 
particular, were extremely critical of 
Lincoln and his military leaders. So 
anxious was Lincoln to quiet Greeley 
that he became a part to a scheme to 
control the Tribune’s criticism. James 
R. Gilmore and Robert Walker began 
publishing an anti-slavery propaganda 
magazine, and asked Greeley to con- 
tribute articles to it. Grecley agreed to 
do this in exchange for advance news 
about administration policies for the 
Tribune. This plan was arranged 
through Walker, a confidant of the Lin- 
coln regime, with the tacit understand- 
ing that Greeley was to refrain from 
attacking government policies. All this 
was agreed to by Greeley, Gilmore and 
Walker, and approved by Lincoln. 
Walker assured Lincoln that Greeley 
would be given only enough informa- 
tion to keep him from “going off on 
tangents.” This muzzling of Greeley 


8 Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years (N. Y., 1939), I, p. 435. 
* Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences, p. 127. 
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was short-lived, however, as the wily 
editor soon realized he had _ been 
duped.”° 

Reporters covering battle news in the 
field were faced with the necessity of 
getting the facts and conveying them to 
their newspapers. To accomplish both 
these aims the general in command had 
to be reckoned with. If he was un- 
friendly or suspicious of the newspaper- 
men, he divulged no information and 
often prevented others from giving out 
information. He could bar all civilians 
from the field of action, he could re- 
fuse to allow correspondents the use of 
telegraph facilities, and on occasion 
even placed the writers under arrest. 

The smart reporter soon learned how 
to curry favor with the generals. He 
wrote laudatory comments about the 
courage and military acumen of the 
general, answered adverse criticism of 
his movements and tactics; in short, he 
became a press agent for the general. 
Expense was no object with competing 
papers such as the Tribune and the 
Herald. Large sums were spent for tele- 
graphic service, horses and certain oth- 
er items which were useful, such as 
watermelons and whiskey. Charles A. 
Page, reporter for the Tribune, was told 
once by Greeley, “We are greatly 
pleased with your work; you are quick 
and graphic, and give us the news early, 
and we must have it early; but, Mr. 
Page, you are the most expensive young 
man the Tribune has ever employed.” 
Page answered: “Early news is expen- 
sive news, Mr. Greeley; if I have the 
watermelons and whiskey ready when 
the officers come along from the fight, I 
get the news without asking ques- 
tions.” 2? 


* Ralph Ray Fahrney, Horace Greeley and the 
Tribune in the Civil War (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1936), pp. 93-95. 
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A number of reporters were enabled 
to stay with the armies and report 
events because they enjoyed the special 
confidence of a general. Sylvanus Cad- 
wallader, reporter for the Chicago 
Times and later for the New York Her- 
ald, was probably the most fortunate in 
this respect, ingratiating himself with 
Grant to such an extent that he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of war alongside 
Grant for three years. 

As Cadwallader told it,?*? he was as- 
signed to cover the action with Grant 
above Vicksburg in the spring of 1863, 
and was on a small vessel which was 
proceeding up the Yazoo River. Grant 
came aboard and “I was not long in 
perceiving that Grant had been drink- 
ing heavily, and that he was still keep- 
ing it up... . I was greatly alarmed 
by his condition, which was fast becom- 
ing worse.” 


Cadwallader took him into his state- 
room and put him to bed, but later 
Grant awoke and insisted on going 
ashore. The reporter dissuaded him. 
Next morning, however, Grant succeed- 
ed in getting a fresh supply of whiskey 
and became drunk again. When the 
boat put in at Chickasaw Bayou and the 
men went ashore, Grant mounted a 
horse called “Kangaroo,” dug in his 
spurs, and “the horse darted away at 
full speed before anyone was ready to 
follow. . . . The air was full of dust, 
ashes, and embers from camp-fires; and 
shouts and curses from those he rode 
down in his race.” 


Cadwallader seized a horse and rode 
off after the general. Three-fourths of a 
mile from the landing he overtook 
Grant, reined in the general’s horse and 
induced him to lie down in a thicket. 
Cadwallader stopped one of Grant’s 


= Sylvanus Cadwallader (ed. by Benj. P. Thom- 
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men and told him to return to the land- 
ing and send an ambulance. Darkness 
had fallen by the time the ambulance 
arrived, so Cadwallader judged he 
could smuggle Grant back without his 
being seen by anyone. Grant, however, 
refused to ride in the ambulance. “We 
compromised the question by my agree- 
ing to ride in the ambulance also. . . . 
On the way he confessed that I had 
been right, and that he had been wrong 
throughout, and told me to consider 
myself a staff officer, and to give any 
orders that were necessary in his 
name.” 


Cadwallader thus saved Grant from 
possible removal from command, for he 
had promised his superiors to cease his 
drinking. 

“From the date of this Yazoo-Vicks- 
burg adventure until the end of the 
war,” wrote Cadwallader, “and during 
my semi-connection with Grant’s head- 
quarters in Washington City, ending in 
the fall of 1866, my standing with the 
general and his staff became stronger 
month by month. I constantly received 
flattering personal and professional fa- 
vors and attentions shown to no one 
else in my position.” 

Later, when Grant had assumed 
charge of the Army of the Potomac, 
Cadwallader was given blank passes 
signed by Grant, so that the reporter 
could fill in the names of any messen- 
gers he needed to carry his dispatches 
through the restricted zones.”* 


D. B. R. Keim, of the New York 
Herald, likewise gained the confidence 
of Grant. Other instances of close rela- 
tionships between reporters and gener- 
als were “Bickham and General Wil- 
liam S. Rosecrans, of Smalley and 
Hooker, of William H. Merriam and 
Ben Butler, and of Finley Anderson 
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and General Winfield S. Hancock. 
Even General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, bete noir of army reporters, made 
an exception in the case of Henry Vil- 
lard.” *4 

The New York Herald had a policy 
of lavishly praising the officers holding 
important commands so that its re- 
porters would be able to have access to 
news sources.”° 

William D. Bickham, in a letter to 
his newspaper, the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, complained: *° 

The miseries of a War correspondent 

are superlative. If we criticize the mili- 
tary or unmilitary conduct of one offi- 
cer, his superior is apt to regard it as 
censure of his own orders. If we ridi- 
cule or condemn the management of 
any expedition, or department, you of- 
fend “the whole general camp, pioneers 
and all.” Therefore you are constrained 
to distribute adjectives freely, or for- 
ever—while we are in the army—hold 
our peace. 

What happened when reporters did 
something to bring down the wrath of 
the generals is best illustrated by an ac- 
count of Sherman’s antagonism toward 
them. For some reason he was from the 
outset violently opposed to having 
newspaper correspondents follow his 
armies. He referred to reporters as “in- 
famous dogs,” “buzzards,” “paid spies” 
and “too lazy, idle and cowardly to be 
soldiers.” 27 

Wilkeson of the Tribune accompa- 
nied Secretary of War Cameron on a 
tour of the Western departments in Oc- 
tober 1861 and one of the stops was at 
Louisville to confer with Sherman, 
commanding the Department of the 
Cumberland. Sherman objected to 
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Wilkeson’s presence, but Cameron per- 
mitted him to stay. Sherman, during the 
conversation, told the Secretary that he 
needed 200,000 men. Wilkeson later re- 
peated this to Henry Villard of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial and added that Sec- 
retary Cameron thought Sherman must 
be unhinged. Waiting until Sherman 
was on leave from the area, the Cincin- 
nati Commercial ran a story with the 
heading: “GENERAL SHERMAN IN- 
SANE.” 28 


Wilkeson knew that 200,000 men 
could not be needed in the department 
of the Cumberland and was justified in 
agreeing with Cameron’s estimate of 
Sherman’s state of mind. Sherman later 
contended that he meant 200,000 men 
were needed for the entire area between 
the Alleghenies and the Mississippi. 
Sherman did not mean this large area, 
however, as is evident from a letter he 
wrote on November 4, 1861 to General 
Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant-General: *° 


I know well you will think our force 
too widely distributed, but we are 
forced to it by the attitude of our ene- 
mies, whose forces and numbers the 
country never has and probably never 
will comprehend. I am told that my 
estimate of troops needed for this line, 
viz, 200,000, has been construed to my 
prejudice, and therefore leave it for the 
future. This is the great center, on 
which our enemies can _ concentrate 
whatever force is not employed else- 
where. 


It appears obvious from the phrase, 
“for this line,” that Sherman was asking 
for 200,000 troops for his immediate 
sector. The charge of insanity was not 
true, but he had been so implacable 
about giving out news to the reporters 
that they seized the opportunity to dis- 
credit him. Newspapers all over the na- 
tion picked up the story, although the 
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Cincinnati Commercial did print a 
statement on December 13, 1861, say- 
ing that the story was untrue. 

If Sherman was scornful of reporters 
before, he now became obsessed. He 
put every obstacle in their way, tried to 
bar them from his command, and never 
forgave them. Elias Smith of the Trib- 
une wrote on April 20, 1865: “A cat in 
hell without claws is nothing to a re- 
porter in Gen. Sherman’s army.” 

The reporters continued to report the 
affairs of Sherman’s command, how- 
ever. Even on the march through Geor- 
gia they went along and sent back their 
dispatches regularly, in spite of Sher- 
man’s caustic comment before the 
march about “that class of men who 
will not take a musket and fight, but 
who follow an army to pick up news 
for sale.” *° 

Edward Crapsey of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, in writing of the Battle of the 
Wilderness, made some remarks about 
General George Meade which were not 
complimentary. When Crapsey rejoined 
Meade’s army later, the general had 
him arrested and paraded through the 
camp wearing a placard, “Libeller of 
the Press.” He was then expelled from 
the army lines and told not to return.* 

As a result of Meade’s treatment of 
Crapsey, every newspaperman with the 
Army of the Potomac and in the capi- 
tal ignored Meade’s very existence. In 
their dispatches they carefully avoided 
using Meade’s name. When they found 
it necessary to quote one of his official 
orders, they began by saying, “The fol- 
lowing order has just been issued,” 
quoting the order, then neglecting to 
put his signature at the bottom.*? In due 
course this handling of the news caused 


*® David P. Conyngham, Sherman’s March 
Through the South (N. Y., 1865), p. 75. 


™ Cadwallader, Three Years with Grant, pp. 
06-07. 


® Ibid., 209. 
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Meade to be more cooperative with the 
correspondents. 

General Henry W. Halleck on more 
than one occasion issued orders barring 
newspaper reporters from his lines. A 
week after the Battle of Shiloh, Halleck 
arrived and took command at Pittsburg 
Landing and was joined 10 days later 
by Pope with a large army. Altogether 
Halleck had some 125,000 men under 
his command, yet he did not begin the 
pursuit of Beauregard toward Corinth 
until the end of April. Reporters per- 
sisted in asking Halleck and his officers 
what they were waiting for, why they 
were putting up breastworks “every 
hundred yards between Shiloh and Cor- 
inth,” and why that large army did not 
catch and destroy Beauregard. These 
and many more questions irritated Hal- 
leck until he issued an order excluding 
all civilians from the lines. A second 
order called for expelling all “unauthor- 
ized hangers-on” from his army. Any- 
one violating this order was to be put to 
work digging trenches. All correspon- 
dents except three departed for Cairo at 
the same time.** 


Later, as commander of the armies, 
Halleck issued from Washington an or- 
der to General Pope to expel all news- 
paper correspondents from the armies 
in the field, stop all telegrams except 
those from himself, and halt transmis- 
sion of all mail other than official mes- 
sages.*¢ 


George Smalley of the Tribune, a 
close friend of General Pope, was sum- 
moned by the general and told of the 
order. But Pope added, “This is not an 
Official interview. I imagine you needn’t 
go till you get the order.” Smalley took 
the hint, gathered his belongings from 
his tent, and moved to another outpost 


%3 Andrews, The North Reports the Civil War, 
pp. 182-86. 


% [bid., 267. 
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so that the official eviction orders never 
reached him and he was able to stay 
and report the second Battle of Manas- 
sas.*° 

Smalley was also trusted by General 
Joseph Hooker, carrying dispatches for 
him during the Battle of Antietam, and 
was with Hooker when he was wound- 
ed. Smalley’s intimate account of the 
battle was the one which first apprised 
Lincoln of the outcome, as noted previ- 
ously.%¢ 

Hooker was responsible for institut- 
ing the practice of using “by-lines” on 
news stories. Just before Chancellors- 
ville he ordered that all news dispatches 
irom his army must be signed. In an 
order issued to all editors through the 
Associated Press, he wrote: *7 


After any fight the reporters can 
open their fire as loudly as they please, 
but avoid, unless it is a general battle, 
giving the designation of forces en- 
gaged. Require all reporters’ signatures 
to their published letters. These rules 
being observed, every facility possible 
will be given to reporters and newspa- 
pers in this army, including the license 
to abuse or criticise me to their heart’s 
content. 


This order did much to improve the 
accuracy and dependability of war re- 
porting. Prior to this, many irrespon- 
sible reporters manufactured stories 


% Smalley, Anglo-American Memories, pp. 134- 
35 


* Ibid., 146-47. 
* O.R., Series I, Vot. 27, part 3, p. 192. 
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from rumors, suppositions and wishful 
thinking. Forced to have their names 
printed with their stories, reporters 
made marked improvement in the qual- 
ity of their news stories. 

Restrictions on handling of war news 
during the Civil War were extremely 
loose as a general rule, but unneces- 
sarily tight in specific instances. The 
haphazardness of controls resulted in 
more damage to the war effort than if 
there had been no controls at all. Sys- 
tematic and conscientious handling of 
news censorship, however, might well 
have shortened the war. Uninformed 
newspaper criticism of Lincoln’s con- 
duct of the war prodded generals into 
striking before they were ready, as at 
First Manassas, and at other times fos- 
tered a feeling of defeatism not condu- 
cive to the most effective prosecution of 
a war. 

Experience gained by the national 
government showed that in a modern 
war rigid control of all news sources 
and outlets is essential to military suc- 
cess with a minimum loss of life. 

Freedom of both newspapermen and 
soldiers to write whatever they pleased 
from the battlefronts without subjection 
to the censor’s scissors was of course a 
boon to historians, and their literary 
output is still furnishing fresh material 
for minute examination of the only ma- 
jor war ever to be fought on our home 
soil. 





“Editorials which merely recite a dogmatic viewpoint day in and day out 
aren't of much help to a reader trying to understand what's going on in the 
world. Those who agree will approve of course, but they aren’t prodded to 
think about the issues. Editorials which are written primarily to convey in- 
formation, and only secondarily to state a viewpoint, however, are of equal 
value to readers who agree and readers who disagree. An editorial that 
brings solid information and understanding to the reader has earned the 
reader’s attention, whereas an opinion-only editorial isn’t worth his time.” 
—LauREN K. Sotu, Des Moines Register and Tribune, in the Masthead, 


Fall 1956. 








Advertising Rate Policy: 
A Neglected Area of Study 





BY S. WATSON DUNN 


Selling advertising space is not the same thing as selling cake 
mix or steel, but newspaper publishers have much to learn from 
those engaged in product pricing. Dr. Dunn, associate professor 
of journalism at the University of Wisconsin, reviews the need 
for research and open discussion about newspaper space rates. 





> THE ECONOMIC PLIGHT OF THE 
newspaper has been well publicized in 
recent years. For instance, the annual 
Editor & Publisher study of the “typical 
50,000 circulation daily” shows net 
profit dropping from 15.35% of total 
revenue in 1945 to 4.75% in 1955 in 
spite of a substantial increase in gross 
revenue during the period.’ The shrink- 
ing profit dollar poses a serious threat 
to the long-range stability of our news- 
papers. More to the point, however, 
than repeating these gloomy facts is an 
analysis of what can be done to in- 
crease the economic support for news- 
papers. 

Since the most important support for 
our newspapers comes from advertising 
revenue, one logical approach is to in- 
quire what can be done to increase the 
flow of advertising dollars. This is, of 
course, a complex question involving 
many variables and many possible areas 
of study. Several facets of the question 
have in fact been studied fairly inten- 
sively. However, one which has had 
surprisingly little attention—at least in 
the form of research studies or free ex- 


“Costs Plague 50,000-Daily; Net Down with 
More Business,” Editor & Publisher, April 7, 
1956, p. 9. 
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change of information—is the effect of 
price on the demand for advertising 
and the consequent impact on profits of 
lowering or raising of advertising rates. 


During the last four annual meetings 
of the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association, for instance, only one 
out of 122 talks had to do mainly with 
rate-setting or rate problems. Four talks 
—all by agency executives—included 
some discussion of local-national rate 
differentials. Furthermore, there have 
been few studies in the rate field pub- 
lished in either the academic or the 
trade journals. 


On the other hand, if one examines 
the proceedings of conferences devoted 
to the marketing of commodities, or the 
trade journals covering this field, he 
finds considerable attention devoted to 
the problem of pricing. One may log- 
ically ask why the marketeers of space 
have devoted so much less attention to 
pricing than their counterparts in other 
fields. There would appear to be several 
reasons: 


1. The impression among newspaper 
people that price competition is sub- 
stantially less important than non-price 
competition in the selling of space. 


2. The preference among newspaper 














people for secrecy about anything hav- 
ing to do with rates. 

3. The absence of any long-range 
rate planning and policy in a great 
many newspapers. 

Faced with this lack of broad studies, 
publishers of individual newspapers and 
their business staffs have been forced to 
make rate decisions based almost en- 
tirely on their own analyses, however 
good or poor these may be. In general 
they have played it safe by keeping 
their rate structure fairly rigid in spite 
of ups and downs in the business cycle 
and changes in operating costs. For in- 
stance, Charles V. Kinter’s study of 
newspaper rates between 1929 and 
1941 indicated a remarkable rigidity of 
rates. He found that publishers tended 
to resist decreases in rates when circu- 
lation declined and that advertisers re- 
sisted rate increases when circulation 
increased. 

Post-World War Ii studies by Adver- 
tising Age and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, among 
others, indicate that newspapers have 
not increased their rates as fast as na- 
tional income has risen. Furthermore 
they have not increased their rates as 
rapidly as the other media during the 
past few years. A Standard Rate and 
Data summary for the first six months 
of 1956 showed the following average 
rate of change for the major media 
during this period: newspapers, up 
11.4%; consumer magazines, up 
14.1%; television stations, up 21.6%; 
radio, down 6.7%.° Whether one uses 
card rates or millines for charting the 
trend of newspaper advertising rates, he 
comes up with the same answer—a re- 


*Charles V. Kinter, “Rigidity of Advertising 
Rates in Depression and Boom Years,” JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 22:122-26 (June 1947). 

*“Media Rate Shifts Are Chiefly Upward, 


SRDS Study Shows,” Advertising Age, Aug. 13, 
1956, p. 80. 
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markable rigidity of rates during the 
past 30 years. 


Rate rigidity has not only caused 
rates to lag behind cyclical fluctuations 
but also has led to an inability to ad- 
just to seasonal changes in the demand 
for space. In many businesses it is cus- 
tomary to offer buyers bargain rates 
during the slack seasons to even out de- 
mand. In the newspaper business the 
buyers pay just as much in the slow 
summer months as in the profitable 
Christmas season. It is worth noting 
that the retail division of the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, has recently spear- 
headed a campaign designed to con- 
vince retailers they have been underesti- 
mating the sales they could make if 
they would increase their summer ad- 
vertising budgets. 


It is difficult to say how much price 
rigidity increases cyclical and seasonal 
fluctuations in advertising linage. For 
one thing there have been few serious 
studies of such results. It is possible 
that non-price competition is so impor- 
tant that it is more profitable to step up 
this sort of promotional activity than to 
offer rate concessions. It is also possible 
that the marketing practices of adver- 
tisers and the buying habits of consum- 
ers are so entrenched that buyers of 
space would not be influenced signifi- 
cantly by changes in rates. 

The policy of price rigidity also re- 
sults in certain contradictions which 
could well prove embarrassing to the 
defender of advertising rates. One ap- 
parent reason for rate rigidity is the as- 
sumption on the part of publishers that 
the demand for advertising space is in- 
elastic, in that buyers will not be influ- 
enced significantly in their purchases of 
space by increases or decreases in rates. 
At the same time publishers have been 
slow in raising rates in a period of in- 
creasing business activity. If demand is 
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inelastic why should an increase in rates 
cut down significantly on the demand? 
Furthermore, if price has no appeal 
why do publishers complain at the cov- 
ert price-cutting of their competitors in 
other media? And finally, why do they 
generally offer an open rate with its ac- 
companying sliding scale to the retailer, 
thus recognizing some price appeal— 
but offer in most cases flat rates to na- 
tional advertisers? 


Another point made in defense of 
rigid rates is the fact that advertisers 
must plan their advertising over a fairly 
long period, and that price changes 
should, therefore, be kept to a mini- 
mum. There is much to this argument 
but it does not obviate the possibility of 
price revisions. The buyers of space are 
business men who plan other phases of 
their operations (e.g., production) and 
they are used to price changes in other 
purchases they make. There is little evi- 
dence they would be unduly disturbed 
by changes in the price of the advertis- 
ing they buy. 

WHAT IS A RATE POLICY? 


Before one can determine what sort 
of information should be collected for 
the setting of a tenable and consistent 
rate policy, it is necessary to determine 
what we mean when we use the term. 
In this case it seems appropriate to take 
note of what planners of product price 
policy do. One authority in this field, 
Joel Dean, suggests that the manufac- 
turer should first consider three classifi- 
cations of pricing problems: * 


1. Basic price: determination of the 
company’s price level or basic price, in- 
cluding its adaptation to cyclical fluctu- 
ations. 

2. Product-line-pricing: | determina- 
tion of the relation among prices of 
members of the product line. 


*Joel Dean, Managerial Economics 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951), p. 398. 


(New 
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3. Price discount structures: deter- 
mination of the structure of price dis- 
counts and allowances, including differ- 
entials for distribution channel quality, 
geographical location, terms of payment 
and the like. 


Dean suggests that “a systematic ap- 
proach to pricing requires not only a 
logical classification of pricing prob- 
lems, but also an explicit conception of 
pricing objectives, pricing theory, pric- 
ing research, and formulation of price 
policy.” ® 

These recommendations seem to have 
certain applications to rate-setting in 
newspapers. The three pricing problems 
outlined by Dean are all ones which the 
paper should consider and they are tied 
very closely to the outlining of objec- 
tives and the plotting of marketing 
strategy. 


Few publishers would claim that the 
only objective of papers is to make 
profits. At the same time they cannot 
ignore the important role profits play in 
making it possible for the medium to 
exercise responsibility. Making a decent 
profit is an entirely respectable long- 
range objective of the paper’s business 
management. The extent to which rate 
revisions will contribute to a paper’s 
profits, though not easy to judge, must 
be considered. 


A more specific objective may be the 
discouragement of competition. A very 
low general price level may discourage 
competition from entering the market. 
Another objective may be the amassing 
of a large amount of linage for promo- 
tional purposes. A paper with a low 
milline rate may be able to say that it 
is first in total linage or first in a cer- 
tain advertising classification. On the 
other hand, rate policy may be aimed 
at bringing in enough revenue that cir- 
culation rates can be kept fairly low 


5 Ibid., p. 399 ff. 
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and total circulation be kept high. The 
high circulation will keep the milline 
low enough to make it appear an attrac- 
tive buy to advertisers. 

The problem of setting differentials 
among different classes of buyers is a 
particularly thorny one for most news- 
paper advertising people. At almost 
every gathering of newspaper advertis- 
ing people, one or more visiting speak- 
ers from agencies or national advertis- 
ers put the newspaper on the spot to 
defend the national-local differential. In 
general, newspaper people are hard put 
to find a satisfactory defense. The ex- 
tensive study of Borden, Taylor and 
Hovde showed the vulnerability of this 
area.° Many studies have been made to 
show what the differentials are, but few 
have shown the reasons.* One impor- 
tant unanswered question is the extent 
to which a lower retail rate woos recal- 
citrant advertisers into the paper who 
might not otherwise buy space. 

One of the most difficult aspects of 
the rate problem is the setting of con- 
sistent and conscious marketing strategy 
which can serve as a basis for the an- 
swering of questions of basic rates, 
price differentials and discounts. One of 
the most dangerous pitfalls here is the 
temptation to try to sell everybody. In 
general, a market strategy has two im- 
portant ingredients: first, a sales target 
(the segment[s] of the market which 
represent the greatest potential); and, 
second, a bundle of market appeals 
combined in the manner most likely to 
attract those segments. Only with a 
particular target in clear view can the 
marketer decide whether price should 


* Neil Borden, Malcolm Taylor and Howard T. 
Hovde, National Advertising in Newspapers 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946), 
Chap. 19. 


™The latest compilation by the AAAA shows 
54.5% excess of the general rate over the retail 


(20,000 lines per year) in dailies in cities of 
50,000 or more. 
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be set at, above, or below that of the 
competition and to what extent price 
should be used as a weapon in penetrat- 
ing the target. 


After the objectives and market strat- 
egy are determined, several alternative 
approaches can be considered, either 
separately or in combination: 

First, the policy of price rigidity. 
Seldom is this followed in any absolute 
sense. If we examined the business field 
as a whole, we would find that the pric- 
ing of newspaper space tends to be 
much more rigid than most. Obviously 
space cannot be priced with the flexibil- 
ity of commodities like wheat or indus- 
trial products like cold rolled steel. On 
the other hand, the gospel of price rig- 
idity could stand considerably more 
cold analysis than it has had thus far. 

Another approach is the cost-plus— 
basing the rates on the cost of the ad- 
vertising plus a fixed percentage of 
markup. This method has a certain 
pseudo-scientific appeal and is often 
used by businessmen to justify the rate 
changes they make. For instance, con- 
siderable publicity has been given dur- 
ing the past 10 years to the various in- 
creases in the price of newsprint. These 
increases have certainly affected the 
newspapers’ costs of operation. Almost 
as much emphasis has been given to the 
various increases in mechanical and 
production costs. Frequently the cost 
approach is used as a justification of 
the higher rates charged national as 
compared with retail advertisers. 


There are several difficulties in this 
cost approach. Dean, for instance, lists 
five “inadequacies” of cost-plus pricing: 
(1) it ignores demand; (2) it fails to 
reflect competition adequately; (3) it 
overplays the precision of allocated 
costs; (4) it is based upon a concept of 
cost that is frequently not relevant for 
pricing decisions; and (5) it involves 
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circular reasoning in some degree if 
current full cost is used as the base.*® 


The first and third of these have spe- 
cial application to the newspaper busi- 
ness. It should be fairly obvious that the 
needs of the buyers of space and their 
willingness to buy it have little, if any, 
relationship to what it costs the news- 
paper to get it. 

Determining just what the actual 
costs of various classes of advertising 
are is a particularly thorny problem for 
the newspapers. Some fairly substantial 
progress has been made in this direction 
by the Institute of Newspaper Control- 
lers and Finance Officers. They have 
come up with the suggestion that all 
operating expenses of a newspaper be 
divided into three classes: (1) expenses 
incurred by and consequently charged 
directly to the three advertising depart- 
ments and those charged directly to the 
news content department; (2) expenses 
of the composing room charged to the 
three advertising departments and the 
news content department on the basis 
of the composing room productive 
hours devoted to the product of each; 
(3) all other costs distributed to gen- 
eral, retail and classified advertising and 
news in proportion to the space which 
each occupies in the newspaper. How- 
ever, an experienced general manager, 
F. W. Schaub, points out the dangers in 
using such a fixed formula in the light 
of seasonal variations and variations by 
the size of the paper.® 


WHAT INFORMATION IS NEEDED 


There is more, of course, to solving 
the problem of realistic rate-setting than 
collecting information. But price re- 
search is a necessary springboard to 


§ Dean, op. cit., p. 451. 
*See “How tomBudget Today’s Newspaper 
Costs,” by F. W. Schaub in The Outlook for 


Newspaper Management, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1955. 
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coping with the problem. It is probable 
that the information needs will vary 
somewhat from paper to paper. Yet 
there are certain areas where more 
across-the-board collecting of informa- 
tion appears to have considerable po- 
tential usefulness. Among these areas 
are the following: 

1. To what extent are customers’ 
purchases of space influenced by 
changes in rates? Does this elasticity of 
demand vary at different rate levels or 
is there a fairly constant rate of elastic- 
ity? 

2. How does this elasticity differ 
among different classes of customers 
(e.g., retailers vs. general advertisers, 
department stores vs. other types of 
stores, etc.)? 

3. How important is the cost of ad- 
vertising space in the total operating 
costs of the papers’ customers? There is 
considerable evidence on this, but there 
are significant variations among areas 
and by major customers. 

4. Under what circumstances do the 
advertising rates of competitors change? 

5. What kinds of customers are the 
newspapers losing and for what rea- 
sons? How important is price? 

6. What kinds of customers are the 
newspapers gaining from other media? 
To what extent is price a factor? 

7. How are average and “incremen- 
tal” costs influenced by changes in rates 
and consequent changes in the volume 
of advertising? 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would be dangerous to carry the 
parallel between product pricing and 
advertising rate setting to extremes. 
Selling space is not the same thing as 
selling steel or cake mix and never will 
be. Yet it would be shortsighted indeed 
not to take advantage of the experimen- 
tation, the research and the theorizing 


(Continued on page 512) 














FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond. 


How Free ls the Press 
In "Free China"? 


BY CARLTON CULMSEE 


After a year as visiting professor of journalism in the Graduate 
School of National Chengchi University, Taipei, the author finds 
that the press in Taiwan is much different from that of a police 
state. Dr. Culmsee is dean of humanities and sciences as well as 
head of journalism at Utah State Agricultural College. 





ft Is THE WORD “FREE” IN FREE CHINA 
used merely for deception? Officers of 
the International Press Institute appar- 
ently answer “Yes,” for they persist in 
listing the Republic of China with the 
Communist and other totalitarian coun- 
tries as lacking freedom of the press. 

After a year in Formosa—or Tai- 
wan, as the Chinese prefer to call it—I 
would say that the IPI judgment is not 
entirely realistic. Neither perhaps are 
the protests of those who assert that the 
press there is absolutely untrammeled. 
Leaders in the Chinese Newspaper En- 
terprises Association averred, for ex- 
ample, that there is no censorship or 
any restriction on news reporting and 
release.’ But the IPI is, in my opinion, 
probably farther from the truth. In oth- 
er words, freedom of information and 
expression are scarcely absolute rights 
anywhere, and the gray of press liberty 
in Taiwan appears to me to be closer to 
the white of an ideal not wholly real- 
ized than to the black of a falsehood or 
a delusion. 


The IPI classification of China-on- 
Taiwan with the totalitarian states con- 
firms the conviction of some Americans 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s regime is wholly 


1 China Post, March 21, 1956. 


dictatorial and reactionary. This belief 
makes them uneasy. They fear we are 
sustaining Chiang’s rule because mili- 
tary or some other logic compels the il- 
logic of democracy supporting one po- 
lice state because it fears another more. 
Evidence as to how much press free- 
dom Nationalist China permits should 
cast light on the regime itself. 


Testimony by Ernest Hoberecht, 
United Press vice president whose of- 
fice is in Tokyo and who has had 15 
years of journalistic experience in the 
Far East, may be of interest. “I know,” 
he said, “that in these countries (the 
Republic of China and the Republic of 
Korea) as well as in many other Asian 
countries there are people fighting hard 
to maintain free press.” He added that 
“as far as press reports are concerned 
I would say that foreign correspondents 
in Free China and South Korea have 


and are still enjoying complete free- 
dom.” ? 


* * * 


Examples of what is printed by news- 
papers in Taiwan provide more con- 
crete evidence of effective freedom of 
expression and independence. The first 


? Ibid., March 21, 1956. 
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excerpts are taken from China Post, the 
only printed newspaper in the English 
language in Taiwan. This four-page 
daily is published by Mrs. Nancy Yu- 
Huang, who reported for newspapers 
on the Chinese mainland years ago, 
then earned a master’s degree from the 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Post is a supporter of Pres- 
ident Chiang and of patriotic and anti- 
Communist activities, but sometimes it 
voices criticism of the government. 

In the winter of 1955-1956, for ex- 
ample, the paper took the national leg- 
islature to task for holding “unjustified” 
secret meetings. The editorialist insisted 
that too many such sessions violated 
“the basic spirit of the law-making 
body which, constitutionally, represents 
the general public... . 

“That some meetings on foreign pol- 
icy or military buildup should be held 
in secrecy is justifiable. But there are 
closed meetings on purely domestic is- 
sues such as commodity prices and spe- 
cial allowances for law-makers and 
ranking officials. We think that the se- 
crecy of such meetings is far from justi- 
fiable. ... 

“We fully agree with law-maker Sa 
when he said that sessions of the Legis- 
lative Yuan should be held open unless 
there are absolutely necessary reasons 
for secrecy. Let’s not forget these quali- 
fying words, ‘absolutely necessary’.”* 

In the spring of 1956 the Post re- 
buked the Executive Yuan for deciding 
that Taiwan should have daylight sav- 
ing time, asserting, “The cabinet has 
far more important things to do than 
decreeing changes in time which do no- 
body any good and cause unnecessary 
confusion to one and all.”’* 

An outspoken editorial in the Post 
dealt with the “Young China Party” 
“. .. one of the two minority parties in 
Free China today.” The writer said, 
“Any expectation that the Young China 
Party or the Democratic Socialist Party 


* Ibid., Dec. 13, 1955. 
* Ibid., March 27, 1956. 
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can properly serve as an opposition 
party to the Kuomintang administration 
is a pipe dream under the existing cir- 
cumstances. .. . 

“Political freedom is one of the most 
important principles laid down by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen but not much progress has 
been made... . 

“. . . All along the Kuomintang has 
been playing the role of a revolutionary 
party rather than a full-fledged political 
party in the Western sense. . . . 

“Some people such as Dr. Hu Shih 
have expressed hopes that there will be 
a strong opposition party in Free China 
to push the country one step further to 
democracy. But, one must honestly ad- 
mit, chances for such a party are 
slim.” ® 

An earnest expression of democratic 
ideals appeared in a Post editorial en- 
titled “The Wages of Sin.” The writer 
discussed cases of corruption among of- 
ficials. This paragraph is specially sig- 
nificant: “The day of royal decrees 
whereby right or wrong was handed 
down by official proclamation is gone. 
No longer may wrongdoing be wiped 
clean by some power, which is still an 
essential part of the people, declaring 
that there is no evil. Justice has come 
to mean an integral part of democracy 
and liberty, and justice is the minimum 
demand of the people.”® 


* * * 


Another critic is the English language 
China News, which though mimeo- 
graphed is influential in Taiwan. The 
director is Stanway Cheng, who has 
both a B. J. and a master’s degree from 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. The News prominently car- 
ries this motto: “An enlightened public 
is the best security of a nation.” 

On April 1, 1956 the paper carried a 
“Stop Press!” story headlined, “Mao 
Denounces Stalin as Double-Crosser.” 
It was made to appear that Peiping had 
broken a weeks-long silence concerning 


5 Ibid., May 7, 1956. 
* Ibid., Dec. 1, 1955. 
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Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin. Later 
that day two Chinese-language newspa- 
pers in Taiwan printed translations of 
the News story. One of them was the 
official Central Daily News. 


The original story in the News was a 
hoax and, although the Chinese delight 
in a joke, some high officials evidently 
were not amused at being made April 
fools. The Taipei correspondent for 
Agence France Presse, in a story in the 
Hongkong Tiger Standard, related a re- 
port that “The entire Kuomintang... . 
was taken in by the fabricated story. 
Even President Chiang Kai-shek took a 
deep interest. . . . It turned out, ac- 
cording to the report, the publishers 
who printed the translated version had 
become involved in ‘hot water’ with the 
Presidential Office.” 


If this was true, the News editors 
showed no contrition or anxiety at the 
results of their prank. On April 4 they 
printed a 600-word editorial entitled 
“Local Elections Slipping,” describing 
a “lack of enthusiasm” among those 
eligible to vote for magistrates and sub- 
district chiefs in Taichung and Tainan 
counties. The editorialist rated domi- 
nance of the Kuomintang as the best 
explanation of the fact that fewer than 
20 per cent of the voters cast “their sa- 
cred ballots.” He went on to say that 
“there were usually no contenders ex- 
cept the lone candidate backed by the 
ruling party. Due to maneuvering by 
party-workers, most of the other rivals 
either dropped out abruptly or were 
prevailed upon to give up the race... . 


“We must check and counter such 
passive resistance on the part of the 
voting public in the local polls. Other- 
wise we could not consider local self- 
government is making progress on the 
island after the initial success.” 


A week later a News editorialist rep- 
rimanded officials of the government- 
operated railways for “grossly neglect- 
ing” the stations, leaving the restrooms 
in a “terrible mess.” Other conditions 
must be improved, it was asserted, if 
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the public was to be served properly 
and tourism fostered.’ 

That same day the News called for 
“More Serious Research” in “Com- 
munism and anti-Communist knowl- 
edge.” The paper conceded that officials 
responsible for “assessing Communist 
intelligence” might be qualified authori- 
ties but declared that they were so busy 
with other jobs or “endless meetings” 
that they usually “dumped” the load on 
junior aides “not necessarily best fit- 
ted.” 

Next morning China News reported 
a survey had revealed that the island’s 
production enterprises had been “seri- 
ously depressed” by the government 
policy of credit contraction, adopted to 
check rising commodity prices. The 
newspaper, however, charged that the 
government had used “the tight money 
method to boost its own prices” and 
had brought private business near a 
crisis. 

“The dull business, the slowdown 
(in) production, the inability of the 
mill owners to pay cash to buy cotton 
yarn, the lack of money on the part of 
importers to buy foreign exchange allo- 
cations are seen as strangling private 
enterprises and are casting an ominous 
shadow on the economic well-being of 
Taiwan,” the editorialist concluded.* 


*” * * 


Among Chinese-language dailies in 
Taiwan, Kung Lun Pao is regarded as 
one of the more outspoken critics of 
government. The paper is published by 
a Taiwanese, Li Wan-chu, who has 
studied in France. Like China News, 
this paper discussed the decline in en- 
thusiasm in local elections, asking if the 
apathy were not due to the fact that 
Kuomintang candidates were usually 
unopposed.° 


™ China News, April 11, 1956. 
8 Ibid., April 12, 1956. 
*A summary of the editorial, printed in Kung 


Lun Pao, April 2, appeared in translation in 
China News, April 3. 
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The newspaper based an editorial on 
the “yellow ox” or ticket-scalper, de- 
claring that persistence of the problem 
reflected administrative inefficiency. It 
asserted, “Nobody dares to or can take 
thorough-going measures to stop the 
yellow oxen... . 

“This reflects the many handicaps to 
administrative efficiency. The handicaps 
show that something is out of tune with 
the many efforts at progress now going 
on in Free China. If we do not try to 
cure this disease which makes one 
afraid of duties, afraid of reforms, un- 
able to concentrate the responsibility 
but fond of doing perfunctory things, 
no troubles can ever be solved smooth- 
ly. Yellow oxen are just one simple 
example.” ?° 

The vernacular United Daily News 
spoke out even more boldly than Kung 
Lun Pao. The directors of the paper 
are listed as Lin Ting-li, Fan Ngou- 
nien, and Wang Tien-wu. Because the 
first-named was recently convicted of 
selling foodstuffs illegally (this case had 
no connection with his publishing ac- 
tivities), the paper is in a dubious sort 
of limelight. But although the dominant 
influence in the paper is said to be ex- 
erted by Kuomintang members, criti- 
cisms of government have been forth- 
right. 

The paper has, for example, criti- 
cized certain Chinese diplomats, not 
hesitating to name names. After prais- 
ing an able type of man, the paper 
turned to the other extreme. The writer 
named examples of each, and then de- 
clared of the latter sort: “They get into 
diplomatic service through political 
channels or special relations. Such peo- 
ple should not be entrusted with impor- 
tant diplomatic posts. They are good 
for nothing. What they can do is to eat 
and receive money... .”" 

In the same article the writer in- 
veighed against the government’s for- 
eign policy: “After the Yalta Confer- 
ence of 1945, China was placed in an 


1° Translation in China News, April 4, 1956. 
11 United Daily News, June 25, 1954. 
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invincible position. Why did our Gov- 
ernment conclude a ‘Treaty of Friend- 
ship’ with Soviet Russia when we could 
forecast the Red peril threatening our 
country? After we had abolished all un- 
equal treaties through eight years of 
anti-Japanese War, why should we con- 
clude with Soviet Russia such a new 
treaty impairing our territorial integrity 
and political independence? ... In 


the last twenty years, Chinese foreign 
policy has been in a state of vacillation. 


The vernacular Tzu Li Pao also dis- 
cussed China’s foreign policy. The 
writer scorned the abject view that “a 
weak country has no diplomacy.” He 
wrote that “this wrong conception . . . 
has done great harm to the national 
rights and interests since the Manchu 
Dynasty.” Moreover he stoutly main- 
tained that if the authorities responsible 
for formulating foreign policies have 
this false conception, “they should be 
regarded as advocates of national sui- 
cide and slaughterers of national life.” '* 


* * * 


More recently the Chinese language 
magazine Free China Fortnightly ad- 
versely criticized government appoint- 
ments and dismissals. “The govern- 
ment,” said the editorialist, “in recent 
years has been acting according to two 
criteria, namely, whether they are in- 
siders or outsiders and whether they are 
yes-men or people who hold fast to 
their own opinions. The insiders and 
the yes-men are accepted into govern- 
ment service and with the passage of 
time promoted to higher positions, the 
outsiders are liable to dismissal or de- 
motion at any time. . . .” He advanced 
the idea that “narrow-mindedness” was 
back of it; “the attitude of our govern- 
ment in recent years has been . . . ex- 
tremely narrow-minded.” 


This magazine, once edited by the 
scholarly Hu Shih and now seeking to 
maintain the traditions he established, 


2 Tzu Li Pao, Dec. 18, 1955. 
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is rated by some as “Exhibit A” among 
Nationalist China’s free publications. 
Much evidence in the way of frank dis- 
cussion might be adduced from this 
periodical, but two more excerpts will 
suffice to show its spirit. Under the 
title, “Leave It to the Judgment of His- 
tory?” Li Chi-yu found fault with Pre- 
mier O. K. Yui. 

The Premier had turned off a legis- 
lator’s questions about “government ad- 
ministration and problems of the peo- 
ple’s livelihood” by saying, in effect, 
that only history could pass an objec- 
tive judgment on the achievements of 
government officials “who had placed 
their entire spiritual and physical en- 
ergy at the service of the government.” 
But Mr. Li’s response was different: 
“Although we love and support Premier 
O. K. Yui, we love our country more. 
Since Premier Yui’s cabinet was formed 
about 20 months ago, . . . what exact- 
ly has it accomplished so far? . . . As 
far as impartial public opinion can 
judge, among higher officials there are 
not a few who are dawdling and incom- 
petent and utterly unqualified for their 
responsible jobs. Can Premier Yui close 
his eyes to the doings of these people 
and leave their ‘achievements’ to the 
judgment of history?” ! 

In a recent issue, a Free China edi- 
torial writer commented that high-rank- 
ing government officials are showing 
signs of fearing to discuss democracy. 
But, he declared, the same officials of- 
ten emphasize the need of the rule of 
law. They seem to value only a small 
part of the function of law, namely, the 
punishment of criminals, he continued, 
while they ignore the most important 
function of the law. This, he averred, 
is to protect the people’s interests and 
to limit governmental powers." 

With such discussions the magazine 
has for years endeavored to goad the 
Republic of China along the path from 


8 Free China Fortnightly, Vol. XIV, No. 5. 


“4 Ibid., Aug. 16, 1956. Excerpt from translation 
in China Post, Aug. 21, 1956. 
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the stage of “political tutelage” to pop- 
ular representative government. 


Another type of latitude permitted 
the Taiwan press is the publication of 
material that some might construe as 
propaganda originating under enemy 
auspices. Newspapers tend to treat re- 
ports of Russian or Red Chinese lead- 
ers’ speeches, for example, in the way 
these are handled in America. That is, 
if such a news service as UP or AP 
covers the addresses, the stories are 
printed for what they are worth. There 
may or may not be an editorial to re- 
fute the Communist assertions, but, in 
instances I observed, the news is used 
unadorned. 

* tod cod 


There are two areas in which the 
Chinese press appears to enjoy a broad- 
er freedom than United States papers 
do. One is in the exposure of private 
lives, of attacks on character. This lib- 
erty is, indeed, abused so flagrantly by 
the so-called “mosquito” press that cur- 
tailment of one sort or another is not 
improbable. Able Chinese lawyers have 
told me that the libel law is inadequate 
in China, as in several Asian countries, 
and material in the “mosquitoes” sus- 
tains this opinion. 

The narrative of the “moral war” of 
1954 illustrates several conditions pre- 
vailing in China. Some years previous- 
ly, under the new constitution with its 
guaranties of press’® and other liberties, 
a number of little magazines had ap- 
peared. 


Some retrograded from exposé arti- 
cles to blackmail and extortion. Al- 
though the evil practices were known to 
many, legal evidence was difficult to ob- 
tain because the victims, for obvious 
reasons, helped shield the extortioners. 

A break came when two publisher 
brothers chose the wrong target. He 
was Li Fei-meng, a popular cartoonist. 
Because deficient libel and privacy law 


8 Article 11 of the Constitution reads: “The 
people shall have freedom of speech, academic 
instruction, writing and publication.” 
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gave him small hope of redress in the 
courts, he opened fire through his car- 
toons in newspapers and elsewhere. He 
also began marshalling public sentiment 
against the “mosquitoes.” He drew sup- 
port from the National Association of 
Writers and Artists. His indignant en- 
ergy caused a temporary organization 
to be formed to receive protests and to 
remonstrate to the Kuomintang and the 
government. 


Public opinion acted upon the Minis- 
try of the Interior because that office 
handles registration of publications. 
When a publication is proposed, the 
sponsors file with the Home Office a 
statement of purposes and policies with 
documents indicating financial responsi- 
bility. The offending publications, it 
was found, had originally registered as 
news and information magazines. Thus, 
in emphasizing articles based on private 
lives instead of legitimate news subjects 
they had, it was judged, departed from 
their avowed purposes. After study of 
the cases, stimulated by organized pres- 
sure, the Ministry ordered ten maga- 
zines suspended for periods ranging 
from one to ten months, or until their 
editorial policy harmonized with public 
welfare and their announced aims. 

All of these suspended “mosquitoes” 
resumed publication and some, appar- 
ently, are still stinging. Indeed a news- 
paper editor declared to me, “They are 
worse than ever. But the government is 
reluctant to act because the people 
would resent what they regard as en- 
croachment on press freedom.” '* 


The second area in which Taiwan 
journalists seem to exercise liberty to 
the point of license is in “trial by news- 
paper.” In some publications the de- 
fendant is apparently regarded as guilty 


Chang Ta-mou, publisher of Min Chung 
Weekly, was recently sentenced to prison for 
three years for extortion. Each of his two assis- 
tants was given a six-month sentence. This case 
was a side-bar on a sensational Taipei murder 
story of 1956 where, in court, millionaire indus- 
trialist Li Chi-ching, who had confessed stran- 
gling his wife in a resort hotel bathtub, insisted 
that repeated blackmail had upset him mentally. 
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until proved innocent. He may be 
termed a “robber” or a “murderer” 
when, technically, he has only been ar- 
rested on a charge of robbery or mur- 
der. The case against the accused, from 
the police viewpoint, is commonly pre- 
sented by some papers as already estab- 
lished before trial. Dr. Sampson Shen, 
director of the Government Informa- 
tion Bureau, told me that judges (there 
is no jury in the Taiwan legal system) 
admitted fearing to return decisions 
contrary to public prejudice created by 
the papers’ reports or comments. 

It is only fair to add, however, that 
some leading journalists know the in- 
adequacy of existing laws to protect de- 
fendant and court against such journal- 
ism, and point out its faults. At two dis- 
cussions in which I participated, one for 
editors and one for reporters, the con- 
sensus was that such treatment of crim- 
inal cases was reprehensible. 

An editorialist writing for the vernac- 
ular Chung Hua Jih Pao blamed the 
Chungking newspaper Ta Kung Pao of 
yesteryear for setting a precedent which 
has persuaded members of the Chinese 
press that it is “proper and even an act 
of bravery for a newspaper to criticize 
a legal case while it is being tried.” He 
admitted that a “sense of righteous- 
ness” might actuate the journalist, but 
“technically speaking, such a practice is 
undesirable in a country governed by 
law. We are in a democratic country. 
It is up to the court to decide in a legal 
case, and the press has no right to inter- 
fere.” 

Keeping hands off judicial adminis- 
tration, he continued, “does not mean 
abandonment of freedom of press. As a 
matter of fact, freedom of press is a 
relative rather than an absolute matter. 
If the press is allowed to ride above the 
law, we shall have a dictatorship of the 
press. And we do not like to see a press 
dictatorship any more than we like to 
see a political dictatorship.” 


* * aa 


17 Chung Hua Jih Pao, Nov. 20, 1955. 
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The evidence here presented to dem- 
onstrate the existence of freedom of ex- 
pression in Taiwan suggests that the 
press in Nationalist China enjoys some 
privileges equivalent to those attaching 
to American journalism. Resemblances 
are in fact easily discernible because 
American journalists have directly in- 
fluenced the Chinese. 

More must, however, be said. There 
are both Americans and Chinese who 
deny that the true spirit of press liberty 
exists on Taiwan. Because, they insist, 
the Republic of China possesses an au- 
thoritarian government, the institutions 
of democracy are sometimes said to re- 
semble, in part, a facade erected to re- 
assure free nations. They point to the 
ubiquitous military, the dominant party, 
and the fact that Chiang Kai-shek, 
head of both Kuomintang and govern- 
ment, is apparently immune to newspa- 
per criticism. How, under this set of 
conditions, they argue, can there be 
genuine press freedom? 

Obviously complex, the situation ex- 
hibits some paradoxes. Consider, for 
example, crime. There are reasons why 
there might be a great deal of it, be- 
cause the island—at least the more pro- 
ductive part—is over-populated and 
there is widespread under-employment. 
Actually, the crime rate is low. One 
feels secure even in  poorly-lighted 
streets and alleys of city and village. 
Yet this condition seems attributable 
less to police terrorism or efficiency 
than to the essentially peaceful charac- 
ter of the Chinese. 


Sometimes a law or edict arouses op- 
position which makes itself felt through 
oral and printed discussion. If the fu- 
rore is sufficiently widespread, the law 
may be permitted to die quietly. Exam- 
ples are an unpopular curfew hour and 
a demand on the banks for information 
about deposits. Whatever such incidents 
illustrate, they do not suggest a rule of 
terror or an iron police state. 

Some American journalists charac- 
terize the island as having some of the 
trappings of a police state without actu- 
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ally being one. United Press correspon- 
dent William D. Miller said, “Call it a 
security state.” This phrase is not sim- 
ply an alliterative euphemism. For a 
primary fact, ignored at hazard of mis- 
judgment, is war. Chinese journalism 
has been hammered by strife beginning 
in late Manchu days. China lost Taiwan 
to Japan in the war of 1895. Since then 
there has been a great deal of civil 
strife and international war. One can 
hardly expect a ripe fulfillment of dem- 
ocratic ideals on the American plan 
against a background of such overlap- 
ping crises. 
a od * 


Especially is it important to know 
that the current conflict is not merely a 
psychological struggle, not a “newspa- 
per war.” To understand the situation 
you might imagine that the United 
States had annexed Cuba long ago. 
Then a revolution, aided by a great for- 
eign power, drove our government onto 
the island of Cuba. We still kept toe- 
holds in some Florida keys. Between 
them and the mainland were artillery 
duels; between Cuba and the continent 
there were air and surface engagements. 
Imagine nine million Americans on 
Cuba waiting for possible attack from 
60 times that many on the mainland, 
and for an opportunity to regain the 
mainland. 

Under such circumstances one might 
expect restrictions on the release of in- 
formation of military value, and cer- 
tainly there is this type of censorship at 
the source in Taiwan. One might expect 
a certain fervor in the press, a willing- 
ness to play up patriotic utterances of 
leaders, a considerable unanimity of 
sentiment. In these aspects there are 
parallels with the spirit observable in 
the United States during both World 
Wars. Thus there is reason to believe 
that spokesmen are neither mendacious 
nor euphemistic when they term the 
press of Nationalist China an “inspired 
press” rather than a controlled one. 

Some critics have, however, taken 
this phrase “inspired press” to be a po- 
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lite way of admitting that the govern- 
ment tells the newspapers what to print 
and what to ignore. How much and 
how does the government “instruct” the 
papers? Many Chinese journalists deny 
that the government seeks to control 
what the papers print. But, even grant- 
ing that they are sincere, the situation 
cannot be disposed of with a word. 

First of all, in contrast with the 
United States, there is an “official” 
press. Consider the vernacular Central 
Daily News, said to be carefully read 
by President Chiang. The Kuomintang 
owns the stock, and, as stockholder, it 
sets the policies. It does instruct the ex- 
ecutives and editors. The policies of the 
vernacular Hsin Sheng Pao are set by 
the Taiwan provincial government, 
which sponsors the paper. A third offi- 
cial paper is Chung Hua Jih Pao, also a 
vernacular. In each case the sponsoring 
party or organization stands behind de- 
ficits in unprofitable years and receives 
some of the profits in good years. 

There are the Government Informa- 
tion Office and the Military Information 
Office. Also there is the Central News 
Agency, with which is associated the 
Express News, an English language 
mimeographed newspaper. These are 
official bureaus and services. Even 
these, however, do not reflect an iron 
rigidity of control or thought patterns. 
They are criticized, as a matter of fact, 
for a lack of uniformity or consistency 
in release policies. 


In addition, there are 11 privately- 
operated newspapers. Among the pub- 
lishers and executives of some of these 
are Kuomintang party members. But it 
is unwise to assume that the party has 
in all ways a monolithic character. On 
the broad aim of reuniting China it is 
safe to say that virtually all are agreed, 
but on certain other issues and on 
means and methods there is consider- 
able disagreement. The newspapers 
show a diversity of viewpoint on vari- 
ous subjects, and some with Kuomin- 
tang stalwarts in high places do not al- 
ways sing small on government policies. 
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Recall the scourging of diplomats by 
the United Daily News referred to ear- 
lier in this article. 

The government is said to rely con- 
siderably upon patriotism and the sense 
of civic responsibility in the publishers 
and editors of private or independent 
newspapers. Despite the absence of 
statutes limiting press freedom, the 
newspapers are expected not to print 
material that would give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. As citizens specially 
trained, equipped and privileged for in- 
forming and influencing the public, 
journalists are expected to help raise 
morale, foster an anti-Communist ide- 
ology, and otherwise aid the war effort. 
But the issuance of government orders 
on what to play up and what not to use 
is denied. Government policies are, it 
would seem, indicated clearly enough 
by material published in the official 
newspapers and released by official in- 
formation services. 

Journalists of the Republic of China 
seem to encounter problems similar to 
those of American journalists in war- 
time. Possibly because of war condi- 
tions there seems to be less furore at 
this time over freedom of information 
in China than in America. Oddly 
enough, however, some Chinese report- 
ers told me that U. S. news sources in 
Taiwan appear to be more security-con- 
scious than are Chinese government 
sources. 


* * * 


What of informal controls, possible 


intimidation, subsurface actions that 
might counter efforts to achieve more 
liberty? One cannot deny that pressures 
are applied here, for they are exerted in 
countries with less centralized authority 
and a lower temperature of crisis. But 
appraising the effectiveness of such 
pressures is difficult. Questions on spe- 
cific aspects could be debated endlessly, 
and are. They naturally revolve around 
the character of President Chiang and 
the power of the party he heads. 
Many Americans distrust Chiang be- 
cause of the tigerish reputation which 
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he earned at times on the mainland, the 
military facets of his personality and 
appearance, the one-party rule which 
sustains him in power. Certain Kuomin- 
tang abuses of power on the mainland 
continue to rise up like specters to 
haunt the Republic on Taiwan. 

As supreme leader in wartime, Presi- 
dent Chiang is for many Chinese an in- 
violate symbol of unity, strength and 
hope of the future. He is not criticized 
in the press. And yet, indirectly, he is. 
In many affairs he is nominally protect- 
ed from ill effects of possible errors or 
unpopular decisions because most an- 
nouncements emanate from officials or 
bodies below him. This partial insula- 
tion seems to leave the top echelon free 
to haul down trial balloons and to ad- 
just to changing needs without attempt- 
ing to preserve an illusion of infallibil- 
ity. But there is, I feel, a tacit under- 
standing that criticism of lesser figures 
is in effect criticism of him because the 
commander-in-chief must assume re- 
sponsibility and because Chiang is by 
no means a figure-head. He is reputed 
to have a firm grasp on a great many 
matters in both government and party. 

Without attempting to gloss over ele- 
ments offensive to many Americans, I 
would say that we should try to under- 
stand the situation divorced from the 
anti-Chiang propaganda which accom- 
panied the glorification of Mao Tse- 
tung and his “agrarian reformers” a few 
years ago. With our background, admit- 
tedly, we cannot easily come to a full 
understanding of Chiang. But this ap- 
pears to be valid: his government is, I 
believe, one in which paternalism is a 
significant element. 

One should not minimize the force of 
military factors involved. President 
Chiang’s training and experience con- 
tain highly influential military compo- 
nents. There is a war on, hot as well as 
cold. Among Chiang’s aspects, the rigid 
Generalissimo of the official portraits is 
probably one. But apparently there is 
also the “father” in the broad sense. 
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One would go too far to assert that the 
Republic of China is a long extension 
of the Chinese “extended family.” But 
filial piety, affection among kinfolk, 
and firm loyalty between friends— 
ideals ranking high in Chinese morality 
—appear to find broad expression 
through party and government. After 
an interview with President Chiang and 
observation of affairs in Taiwan for a 
year, I believe analysts must include 
the earnest father in the gallery of 
Chiang portraits. He is, I am convinced, 
paternally devoted to restoring the unity 
of the Chinese people under a type of 
government which he believes will give 
deep-rooted national traits and tradi- 
tions opportunities to flower. 

Tales of Chiang Kai-shek’s actions, 
and those of the Kuomintang on the 
mainland before the Communists took 
over, even granting the truth of all ad- 
verse charges, have been much over- 
shadowed by recent reports of tens of 
millions of persons executed by the 
Chinese Reds. Thus Chiang’s policy in 
the Sun Li-jen case and various others 
may be accepted more readily now as 
the decisions of a father, capable of be- 
ing hot-tempered or stern but also of 
being indulgent and generous. 

At any rate, newspaper editorials and 
stories, the relaxed, usually cheerful at- 
titude of the people, the boldness of re- 
porters and photographers pressing 
around generals, ambassadors and offi- 
cials at Sungshan Airport do not sug- 
gest the rigors of a police state which 
uses terror as the chief instrument of 
control. 


American influence toward democ- 
racy has, we hope, been salutary. Edu- 
cation in American journalism schools 
has given some Chinese journalists the 
vision of democratic liberty of expres- 
sion. The Chinese constitution gives 
them a basis on which they can build. 
Within and without the Kuomintang 
there are genuinely liberal elements, 
working toward freedom. These are ele- 
ments we cannot ignore. 
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> DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS OF 
Communist rule, the press on Mainland 
China has undergone drastic changes, 
highlighted by the confiscation of the 
former Kuomintang newspapers, the 
virtual elimination of privately-owned 
newspapers, and the development by 
the Communist regime of its own na- 
tion-wide press apparatus. 

This newly-developed press appa- 
ratus differs greatly, in many respects, 
from both the Chinese press in previous 
years and the newspapers in the United 
States and many other nations. A study 
of the structure, operation, and func- 
tions of this press, therefore, may not 
only reveal some of its technical aspects 
but help us gain more insight into its 
total role in the socio-political life of 
Mainland China today. 

To understand the functions, struc- 
ture, and operation of the press in 
Communist China, one must first grasp 
the Chinese Communists’ conception of 
the nature of the press. In a Western 
country it is accepted that the press 
should serve as “a free market place” 
of ideas and information on the basis of 
which the people can freely make up 
their minds as to public policy and in- 
fluence their government in its decision- 
making. By contrast, the Chinese Com- 
munists, like their comrades in the So- 
viet Union and elsewhere, consider the 
press as an instrument of the laboring 


people (including the workers, the peas- 
ants and the intellectuals) to be used in 
their political struggle.’ It does not puz- 
zle the Communists a bit that the press 
is actually controlled and utilized by the 
Communist Party and the People’s 
Government rather than by the labor- 
ing people themselves, for, according to 
Communist theory, the Party is the 
“vanguard” or “general staff” of the la- 
boring people while the People’s Gov- 
ernment is a legal institution through 
which the laboring people exercise their 
political power under the guidance of 
their “general staff.” 


* * . 


To the Communists, it would be in- 
conceivable and absurd for the Party or 
the government to allow its press to be 
used, in the guise of a free press, for 
the dissemination of ideas and informa- 
tion advocated by or beneficial to the 
enemies of the laboring people; for the 
Party or the government to permit such 
a thing would amount to giving aid and 
comfort to the laboring people’s ene- 
mies. 

Thus, the press in Communist China 
is exclusively used by the Party and the 


1 See Fan Ch’ang-chiang’s statement at a press 
conference held in Shanghai on June 20, 1949. 
The statement is reported in the Liberation Daily 
(Shanghai), June 21, 1949. Also see Liao Kai- 
lung, “Newspapers and Magazines of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China,” Current Background, 
No. 333 (June 9, 1955), p. 2. 
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government and is closely integrated 
with other instruments of state power 
and Party influence. The so-called “la- 
boring people’s enemies,” a term prac- 
tically applicable to all elements of the 
society who are politically objectionable 
to the regime, are denied access to the 
press. Furthermore, by virtue of the 
theory that the laboring people or their 
Party is the only custodian of universal 
truth and capable of steering the ship 
of state in the interests of a majority 
of the people, the denial to other social 
elements of access to the press is, 
therefore, considered not only a polit- 
ical necessity but a moral command. 


On the same ground, the Chinese 
press is not even permitted to maintain 
a neutral or impartial attitude in report- 
ing news or discussing public affairs 
that affect the interests of the laboring 
people and their enemies. In the opin- 
ion of the Communists, any such neu- 
tral or impartial attitude claimed by a 
newspaper is either a delusion or a rev- 
elation of the newspaper’s lack of com- 
plete loyalty to the truth and the cause 
of the laboring people. In other words, 
under the “people’s dictatorship,” the 
more partisan the press becomes, the 
more it is praised, so long as the parti- 
san spirit is in the “laboring people’s 
favor.” 

THE FOUR TASKS OF THE PRESS 


Being a political instrument of the 
Party and the government, the press is 
naturally not to be used for non-polit- 
ical purposes. Thus, commercial adver- 
tising and recreational features which 
occupy so important a place in Ameri- 
can newspapers are almost completely 
absent from the Chinese press. 


As a political instrument, the Chinese 


press carries on the following specific 
tasks: 


(1) Propaganda Work. A _ promi- 
nent Chinese Communist in the jour- 
nalistic field once remarked: “Newspa- 
pers are an effective weapon with 
which the Party conducts socialist and 
Communist education among the broad 
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masses.” To propagandize socialism 
and Communism is therefore a major 
task of the Communist press. The press 
constantly devotes large portions of 
space to the publication of “lectures,” 
documents, and other pronouncements 
elucidating Communist theories, the 
Communist Party line, and the policies 
of the government for the purpose of 
remolding the ideology of the masses 
and influencing public opinion on po- 
litical issues. It generally is not given 
much freedom of action. 

Important material is distributed to 
the press either by the Department of 
Propaganda of the Central Committee 
of the Party or by the New China News 
Agency. According to a regulation pro- 
mulgated by the defunct Information 
Administration of the Government Ad- 
ministrative Council,’ all “large news- 
papers” in the country must print in 
full the important news releases and 
special articles distributed by the New 
China News Agency. Local newspapers, 
to further Communist ideology and 
government policies, however, may 
write and publish articles supplemen- 
tary to those distributed by national 
propaganda organs. Such supplemen- 
tary articles usually are written in a 
more popular style and expound the 
general themes by linking them with 
local issues or concrete problems when- 
ever such approach is permissible and 
feasible. 


(2) Agitation Work. As a means of 
agitation, the press has done all that it 
can to eulogize the “People’s dictator- 
ship,” Marxism, Leninism, the thoughts 
of Mao Tse-tung, and the history and 
contributions of the Communist Party. 
It prints even news items in such a way 


?Ch’en Yung-wen, “Pao-chih Yao-i Kung-ch’an 
Chu-i Ching-shen Chiao-yu Ch’un-chung [The 
Newspapers Should Educate the Masses with 
Communist Doctrines], People’s Daily, June 25, 
1954. 

§“Hsin-wen Tsung-shu Kuan-yu Pao-chih Ts’ai- 

ng Hsin-hua She Tien-hsin ti Kuei-ting” [The 
Information Administration’s Regulations on the 
Use of News Releases of the Hsin-hua News 
Agency by the Press], ibid., Jan. 12, 1950. 
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as to inculcate in the people a feeling 
of national pride and to develop an un- 
wavering faith among them in the so- 
cialist construction and socialist trans- 
formation of the country under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of 
China. Meanwhile, it uses all conceiv- 
able means to convince the Chinese 
people that the Sino-Soviet friendship 
is a premise for the two nations to seek 
greater prosperity and is a reliable guar- 
antee for preserving peace in the Far 
East and the world.* 

In treating news involving non-Com- 
munist countries, the newspapers insist 
that the masses in the capitalist coun- 
tries are being mercilessly exploited by 
the capitalists, that the capitalist system 
is on its way to destruction, and that 
present world tensions are all caused by 
capitalist war-mongers, especially those 
in the United States. After the out- 
break of the Korean war, the anti- 
American campaign was played up by 
the Communist press, obviously for the 
purpose of creating tension in the 
minds of the Chinese people, so that 
they might be called upon to make 
greater contributions and sacrifices for 
the attainment of the ambitious goals 
set by the regime. 

The most important agitation work 
done by the newspapers, however, is in 
conneciion with the acceleration of pro- 
duction. This is achieved by summariz- 
ing and disseminating information 
about successful economic enterprises 
and farms, methods and techniques of 
efficient workers and farmers; by ex- 
plaining to workers and farmers why 
certain economic measures have been 
taken by the Party and the government; 
by bringing to the attention of the pop- 
ulation the economic development of 
the nation; by glorifying the contribu- 
tions of outstanding individual workers 
and farmers to such a development; by 
discussing ways and mean for the solu- 
tion of difficulties facing the country in 
its economic construction; and by ex- 


* Liao, op. cit., p. 7. 
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horting the people to make even great- 
er efforts.® 

(3) The Press as a Medium of Pub- 
lic Information. Although the press is 
primarily used to conduct propaganda 
and agitation, it also contains a large 
amount of straight information on pub- 
lic affairs. As mentioned, newspapers in 
Communist China usually print the text 
of an important Party or government 
decision and the text of a responsible 
Official’s report on the activities of his 
agency. They also feature announce- 
ments concerning the commencement 
of campaigns, the completion of a wa- 
ter conservation project, for example, 
or the beginning of the autumn harvest 
on the farms. 

True, the newspapers do not limit 
themselves to publishing texts and an- 
nouncements. They also seek to influ- 
ence directly the formation of political 
attitudes. To this end they often supple- 
ment such informational material with 
a front-page leader and special articles 
to explain and justify the decisions or 
activities of the Party or the govern- 
ment. 

If the reader is both judicious and 
clever in distinguishing between the fac- 
tual presentation of news and the ef- 
forts toward political propaganda, he 
will be able to learn from the Commu- 
nist newspapers the latest actions and 
decisions of the authorities, especially 
in the field of internal affairs. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that Chinese 
Communist newspapers contain more 
information on governmental activities 
than did the former official Kuomintang 
press. Unlike the former Kuomintang 
regime, the Communist authorities are 
apparently not satisfied with the prac- 
tice of publishing government or Party 
decisions or decrees in official gazettes. 
It is their intention that such materials 
should come to the direct attention of 
the people, and the most certain way of 


5 P’ang Chi-yun, “Ching-chi Chien-she Pao-tao 
Chung-ti Chi-ko Wen-t’i’’ [Some Problems Con- 
cerning the Reporting of Economic Construction 
Developments], People’s Daily, March 24, 1954. 
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accomplishing that is to present them in 
the newspapers of general circulation. 


By making the texts of official poli- 
cies or decisions available to the aver- 
age citizen, the Communist regime 
hopes to win his support in their exe- 
cution. What is denied to the Chinese 
people on the Mainland today is the 
right to get public information from 
sources other than Communist-con- 
trolled media. Because they obtain news 
on governmental activities only from 
official sources, the Chinese people have 
no way of receiving diversified interpre- 
tations of a news. 


By providing the public with the of- 
ficial version, and that alone, the Com- 
munist press helps the regime mobilize 
public opinion and change people’s atti- 
tudes, but it refuses to help the people 
conduct a public debate on national af- 
fairs in a manner we would call demo- 
cratic. Herein lies the main defect of 
the Communist press as a medium of 
public information. Thus, the charges 
that the Communist press treats as 
news social processes rather than 


events, and that it does not print news 
when it is still fresh, are matters of sec- 
ondary importance in an evaluation of 
the role of that press in the formation 
of public opinion. ' 


(4) The Press as an Instrument of 
Public Control. Like newspapers in the 
Soviet Union, the press in Communist 
China serves as an instrument of mass 
or public control. This is one of the 
most important aspects of its total so- 
cial role. Its importance can be best ap- 
preciated if one recalls the complexity 
of the tasks of a regime seeking to reg- 
ulate every minute detail of the national 
life. To supplement such formal instru- 
ments of control as the law enforce- 
ment officers, court machinery, the pro- 
curatorates, and other supervisory agen- 
cies, the regime found at its inception 
that it was necessary to establish infor- 
mal procedures of control over the exe- 
cution of the tremendous numbers of 
complex regulations and orders. 
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The press performs its control func- 
tion primarily by being a medium for 
official and popular criticism of the 
course of the development of the Chi- 
nese society and its component parts. 
Such a function, of course, is per- 
formed to some extent by newspapers 
in many other countries. But it differs 
greatly in many respects from public 
criticism found in the press of any of 
the Western countries. In Communist 
China, “public criticism” in the press is 
a formalized phenomenon, actively en- 
couraged and yet carefully guided by 
the regime. It has little, if anything, to 
do with the spontaneous development 
of public opinion or the personal ma- 
nipulation of newspaper editors or pub- 
lishers. Like public criticism in the So- 
viet press, this function of the press in 
Communist China is an extension or 
natural development of the practice of 
self-criticism which prevails within the 
organizations of the Communist Party. 

On April 22, 1950, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of China 
promulgated a document called “Deci- 
sions Concerning the Conduct of Criti- 
cism and Self-Criticism in Newspapers 
and Periodicals.”® The Central Com- 
mittee called upon the press to “induce” 
the masses to undertake “open criti- 
cism” of all shortcomings and mistakes 
in the work of the Party and the gov- 
ernment. Since that time, the newspa- 
pers in Communist China have been 
performing this function by devoting a 
large proportion of their total space to 
critical decisions issued by the Party 
and the government and to editorials 
and articles exposing delinquencies on 
the part of functionaries and institu- 
tions, in order to uncover bureaucratic 
manifestations, opportunism, and devi- 
ations from the Party line. 

They also carry out this task by pub- 
lishing “letters to the editor.” Written 
by either the average citizen or a non- 
professional correspondent (the Chinese 
counterpart of the rabsel’kor of the So- 


® For its text, see ibid., April 22, 1950. 
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viet press), such letters usually express~~ pessimism and disunity among the 


certain grievances and complaints or 
address certain appeals to Communist 
authorities on a higher level. More than 
most other resources available to the 
Chinese people, such letters frequently 
prove effective in the expression of 
popular feelings and in securing ameli- 
orative action from the authorities. In 
short, the “letters to the editor” col- 
umns in the newspapers not only serve 
as a center to which the grievances of 
the citizenry against the bureaucratic 
apparatus are directed, but also provide 
the Communist Party with an opportu- 
nity to check on the activities of local 
government and public organizations. 

Sometimes, newspapers also make 
criticism in an informal manner by fea- 
turing satirical cartoons or fictions. For 
example, the People’s Daily (Jen-min 
Jih-pao, Peking) carried, on November 
26, 1954, a short piece of fiction satiriz- 
ing the proceeding of high-level staff 
meetings of the ministries of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government.’ It appears 
that such informal criticism is as impor- 
tant as the formal kind. 


The political impact of self-criticism 
conducted through the newspapers, 
however, cannot be evaluated entirely 
on the basis of the preceding descrip- 
tion. “Self-criticism” operates within 
carefully defined limits which consider- 
ably restrict its potential influence as a 
democratic force. The press is not al- 
lowed to criticize indiscriminately. In 
its pronouncement of April 22, 1950, 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party cautioned that it was neces- 
sary for the press to distinguish “be- 
tween true and constructive criticism 
on the one hand and destructive criti- 
cism on the other.” By “destructive crit- 
icism” the Central Committee meant 
that aimed at repudiating the “people’s 
democratic dictatorship,” opposing the 
“Common Program,” and so tending to 
destroy “social discipline, shaking peo- 
ple’s faith in leadership, and causing 


7 Ibid., Nov. 26, 1954. 


masses.” 

This means that no criticism can be 
directed against any basic policy estab- 
lished by the regime. Nor is it permis- 
sible for the press to make any open 
criticism of the top leadership or of the 
regime itself. What the press can do is 
to criticize officials on a lower echelon 
who are corrupt, who are disloyal, or 
who have been delinquent in the execu- 
tion of certain policies of the regime. 
Viewed in this context, it is clear that 
the press as an instrument of public 
control is not only relatively harmless 
to the existing regime but is actually 
designed and operated to support it. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PRESS 


Characterized by a high degree of 
specialization, the entire structure of 
the press in Communist China is such 
as to enable each of its parts to reach 
specific groups of audiences and serve 
a definite function. 

The press apparatus of the nation is 
divided horizontally and vertically. The 
horizontal division of the press follows 
very closely the territorial-administra- 
tive structure of the government and 
the Communist Party. At each level of 
the territorial-administrative hierarchy 
there is an appropriate press to serve 
the Party, government, and public or- 
ganizations. 

The most authoritative newspaper on 
the national level is the People’s Daily. 
Published in Peking and with a current 
circulation of some 710,000 copies per 
issue, as reported by the Communists, 
this newspaper serves as the chief organ 
of the central authorities of the Party 
and the government.* Thus, it usually 
sets the tone for the press of the nation 
as a whole in commenting on national 
issues. 


Prior to the abolition of regional ad- 
ministrations in the fall of 1954, there 
were regional newspapers standing in 
the press pyramid between the national 


§ Liao, op. cit., p. 2. 
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and provincial newspapers. These re- 
gional newspapers served essentially the 
same functions for their regions as do 
the newspapers on the national level for 
the country at large. In addition to 
printing material pertaining to political, 
economic, social, and cultural affairs of 
the nation and the world, they were re- 
quired to give a large amount of atten- 
tion to regional problems, seeing that 
the decisions of the Party and govern- 
ment were carried out throughout their 
region and guiding the regional cadres 
in ideological-theoretical matters. With 
the abolition of the regional administra- 
tions, however, regional newspapers 
also ceased to exist.® 

Standing immediately below the na- 
tional press within the press hierarchy 
is the provincial press. At present, each 
of the provinces, autonomous regions, 
and municipalities directly under the 
central authority has its own official 
newspapers. 

The functions of the provincial press 
for the most part are similar to those of 
the former regional press. Thus, pro- 
vincial newspapers differ from the for- 
mer regional newspapers not so much 
in the nature of their functions as in the 
territorial scope of problems with which 
they are primarily concerned and the 
size of the audience to which they are 
directed. 

Below the provincial level are news- 
papers on the administrative district 
level. At the base of the pyramid are 
newspapers on the county or city level. 
Not only is a newspaper on the county 
or city level smaller in size but it also 
has a more limited audience. It is not 
expected to deal with ideological prob- 
lems and complicated economic ques- 
tions. Like the district press in the So- 
viet Union, Chinese newspapers on the 
county or city level concentrate upon 
the concrete and practical problems of 
their particular localities, such as build- 
ing local schools, constructing local 
roads, increasing local sanitary facili- 


* Kuang-ming Daily (Peking), Sept. 23, 1955. 
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ties, and strengthening local security 
measures. While taking local problems 
as their main concern, these newspa- 
pers, however, also deal with the task 
of bringing the relevant decisions of the 
authorities of the Party and government 
on higher levels to the attention of the 
community, explaining them, winning 
popular support for them, and mobiliz- 
ing the population to secure their ful- 
fillment. 

No less important than the horizontal 
division of the press is its vertical divi- 
sion. The vertical division is effected by 
carefully subdividing the horizontal lev- 
els of the press hierarchy along func- 
tional lines into separate groups of 
newspapers such as those for the gen- 
eral reader, those for the worker, those 
for the farmer, those for young people, 
and so on. 

According to Communist statistics 
for 1954, the most recent available, 
there were in that year 253 newspapers 
above the administrative district level.*° 
The total number of county newspapers 
was placed at about 1,000 in 1951."! 
While there is no official report to indi- 
cate whether there was any change in 
the total number of county newspapers 
during the subsequent four years, the 
People’s Daily reported in January 1956 
that the regime had decided to found 
some 360 new county newspapers dur- 
ing 1956.%? 

Prior to 1950, the average circulation 
of a newspaper was extremely small. In 
1950 a new policy adopted by the re- 
gime called upon the post offices to 
handle newspaper subscriptions. Facili- 
tated by a nation-wide subscription net- 
work, which often applies strong pres- 
sure on the people, most of the news- 
papers have been able since then to in- 
crease their circulations.1* The People’s 
Daily, for one, doubled its circulation 


1° Ibid. 


"Ch Peng-chou, editor, Jen-min Shou-ts’e, 
1952 [People’s Handbook, 1952] (Shanghai, 
1952), p. 434. 


12 People’s Daily, Jan. 13, 1956. 
18 Ibid., March 16, 1955 and Feb. 3, 1953. 
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in eight months after the adoption of 
the new subscription method.'* 

At present, the average newspaper on 
the county level has a circulation of 
several hundred copies per issue. News- 
papers on higher levels generally have 
greater circulation. Some of the na- 
tion’s leading newspapers print more 
than 100,000 copies daily. 

In addition to increasing newspaper 
circulation in general, the Communists 
have been making a special effort to 
increase the number of newspaper sub- 
scribers among the workers and peas- 
ants. It was reported that by the spring 
of 1950, subscriptions paid for by 
workers already accounted for 47% of 
total subscriptions of the Liberation 
Daily in Shanghai.’® In 1952, while 
only one out of every eighty-four in- 
habitants in East China subscribed to a 
newspaper, one out of every nine work- 
ers in Shanghai had a copy of the 
Shanghai Daily Worker delivered at his 
home every day.” 

With regard to peasant subscribers, 
according to Communist sources, the 
increase is also noteworthy. In 1950 
there was only one subscription to a 
newspaper for every 274 peasants. But 
in 1954 there was one subscription for 
every sixty-four peasants.'* Probably, 
this trend will continue in view of the 
fact that the 360 new county newspa- 
pers to be founded prior to the end of 
this year reportedly will endeavor to 
seek circulation primarily in the coun- 
tryside. 

So far as the ability to read newspa- 
pers is concerned, there is no obstacle 
at present for the Communists to in- 
crease the newspaper circulation still 
further. As of January 1956, some 
45,000,000 adult peasants and about 


4 Liberation Daily, March 13, 1951. 

* Daily circulations of such newspapers are as 
follows: People’s Daily, 710,000 copies; Wen-hui 
Daily (Shanghai), 180,000 copies; Peking Daily 
Worker, 150,000 copies; and Ta-kung Daily (Tien- 
tsin), 110,000 copies. Figures are taken from 
Liao, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

16 People’s Daily, April 23, 1950. 

1 Liberation Daily, Sept. 6, 1952. 

18 People’s Daily, March 16, 1955. 
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65% of the industrial workers in the 
nation had acquired a considerable de- 
gree of literacy. Should the regime suc- 
ceed in putting into effect its plans for 
complete elimination of illiteracy, then 
a decade later the Communists would 
not have to worry about people’s read- 
ing ability at all in making any ambi- 
tious plans for increasing newspaper 
circulation. 

Printed newspapers are supplemented 
by many mimeographed newspapers, 
handwritten wall mewspapers, and 
countless blackboard newspapers in 
small villages and settlements, factories, 
schools, public organizations, agricul- 
tural producers’ cooperatives, and all 
the company units of the People’s Lib- 
eration Army. Like the printed news- 
papers, these special newspapers are 
also organs of the Party, government, 
and other public organizations in their 
respective localities, and they have reg- 
ular editors, editorial boards, and corre- 
spondents. The local Party branches 
keep a watchful eye on their operation 
and development, and from time to 
time issue new instructions and regula- 
tions to keep them in line. 

The importance of these special 
newspapers must not be overlooked. In 
view of the fact that by the end of 1955 
all printed newspapers in the country 
had only a total circulation of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 copies per issue, the 
Communists have been making maxi- 
mum use of such special newspapers 
for propaganda and agitation.’® Like 
the oral agitator and propagandist, the 
wall newspaper and blackboard news- 
paper have the advantage of flexibility 
and adaptability for mass communica- 
tion. These advantages are particularly 
adapted to agitation work. For exam- 
ple, they can deal more effectively with 
the problem of production by seizing 
upon the most appropriate opportuni- 
ties to criticize indifferent workers and 
praise those who are energetic. 

Immediately after their seizure of 


19 Ibid., Sept. 25, 1954. 
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power in 1949, the Communists al- 
lowed so-called “progressive” newspa- 
pers to continue their operation, but 
confiscated “reactionary” newspapers. 
One prominent Communist declared 
that the regime would give protection 
and assistance to the first group of pa- 
pers, which were for the most part pri- 
vately owned and operated.*° Thus, 
quite a number of privately-owned pa- 
pers could carry on business side by 
side with newspapers owned by the 
government, even though subject to the 
strictest control and supervision of the 
Party and government. 

But 1952 witnessed a great change in 
the Communist policy toward privately- 
owned newspapers. In that year, many 
such newspapers were closed, others 
were amalgamated, and still others “re- 
formed” and “reorganized.”?' Conse- 


quently, not only was the number of 
privately-owned papers greatly reduced 
but the nature of the remaining papers 
was drastically changed. Today private- 
ly-owned newspapers have completely 
lost their former identity and indepen- 


dent status. Guided by the Communist 
press policy and staffed with Commu- 
nists, they have become an integral part 
of the propaganda apparatus of the 
Party and government. 

When an overwhelming majority of 
the newspapers had become official or- 
gans of the Party and government, they 
were instructed in 1950 to operate on a 
businesslike basis with a view to attain- 
ing financial self-sufficiency.?* In point 
of fact, the Communists have claimed 
that many newspapers, especially those 
above the provincial level, have success- 
fully carried out this instruction.?* By 


2° See Fan’s statement cited above. 

*1For more information on the fate of private- 
ly owned newspapers, see Jen Chung, “Chung- 
kung ti Hsin-wen Kung-tso” [The Press in Com- 
munist China], Tsu-kuo Chou-k’an [The Father- 
land Weekly| (Hong Kong), No. 65 March 29, 
1954), p. 9. 

22 People’s Daily, January 1, 1950. 

23 Wang Chieh, “Tsingtao Jih-pao ti Chi-yeh- 
hua Ching-ying’’ [The Businesslike Management 
of the Tsingtao Daily|, Liberation Daily, Oct. 15, 
1950. 
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striving for financial self-sufficiency, 
newspapers are, as the Communist re- 
gime contemplated, more likely to im- 
prove their management and increase 
their circulation, thus enhancing their 
influence upon the masses. 

The Communists not only have se- 
cured complete control over the news- 
papers but have developed a giant news 
service known as the New China News 
Agency, to which we have already 
made passing reference. 


Founded in Yenan shortly after the 
outbreak of the recent Sino-Japanese 
War, the New China News Agency was 
originally under the direct supervision 
of the Department of Propaganda of 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. Prior to the founding of the 
Communist regime in Peking, this news 
agency operated primarily in the Com- 
munist controlled areas. Following the 
Communists’ seizure of power, the New 
China News Agency became the official 
news agency of the new regime and ac- 
quired the exclusive right to engage in 
nation-wide news gathering. 

At present this Communist news 
agency reportedly has more than 1,500 
branch offices and some 70,000 corre- 
sponding agents in various places of the 
country and in the armed forces. These 
branch offices and corresponding agents 
gather news under the centralized direc- 
tion of the head-office in Peking, which 
exclusively handles the issuance of 
news bulletins and feature articles. The 
agency’s foreign news bulletins are 
mostly Chinese translations of the re- 
ports of the Tass. 

Since all the newspapers on the 
Mainland rely upon the New China 
News Agency for the supply of major 
news and since the newspapers are not 
free to edit the news so supplied to 
them, the New China News Agency is 
in a position to determine a large part 
of the contents of the newspapers. 
Herein lies the source of the potent in- 
fluence that the agency exerts on the 
press as a whole. 
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PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES OF THE PRESS 


One of the most striking features of 
the propaganda work of the Communist 
press is its saturation technique, made 
possible by the exclusion of commercial 
advertising and recreational features 
from the paper, the concentrated and 
persistent use of space for reporting and 
discussion of the same problems or is- 
sues over a considerable period, and the 
readiness on the part of all newspapers 
simultaneously to take parallel action 
with or without technical variations. 


This saturation technique is obviously 
designed to make it very difficult for 
readers to escape exposure to propa- 
ganda in the press and to make the ef- 
fect of such propaganda more lasting. 

Another technique used by the Com- 
munist newspapers is to let non-Com- 
munist people, eminent or obscure, con- 
tribute articles, write feature articles, 
or send in “letters to the editor,” ac- 
claiming the achievements of the regime 
or advocating certain policies which the 
regime has already adopted or is about 
to adopt. Through this device, the 
Communist press hopes the masses may 
be more easily led to take partisan pro- 
paganda for public opinion, thus in- 
ducing them to swallow it without 
suspicion. 

On no occasion has this technique 
been used more subtly than in the 
press’s agitation campaign for Com- 
munist China’s military intervention in 
the Korean war. In that campaign, the 
press deliberately refrained from mak- 
ing such an agitation editorially until 
November 6, 1950, just two days before 
it reported for the first time that Chi- 
nese volunteers had taken part in the 
Korean war and “were inflicting heavy 
casualties upon the American aggres- 
sors.” 24 But, prior to November 6, 
1950, the press for weeks had been con- 
tinuously printing “letters to the editor” 
and other feature stories demanding 
China’s intervention in the war or re- 


%4 Editorial of People’s Daily, Nov. 6, 1950. 
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porting on the utterances and activities 
of the interventionists, who were un- 
doubtedly inspired by the regime. This 
was clearly a maneuver made by the 
press or, more accurately by the regime 
which controls it, to ascribe the origin 
of the agitation to the public and make 
the agitation look like a spontaneous 
expression of popular sentiment. 

Still another significant feature of the 
propaganda work of the Communist 
press is its planned nature. Before start- 
ing a propaganda campaign, the highest 
propaganda agency of the regime invar- 
iably makes careful preparations, which 
include an over-all plan for the cam- 
paign, directives issued to newspapers 
at various levels, and the orientation of 
the newspaper editors in the ideological 
and political implications governing the 
campaign. Once a campaign has been 
undertaken, the propaganda organs of 
the Party will constantly watch its de- 
velopment, give instructions to the 
newspaper, and supervise their perform- 
ances. After a campaign is over, all of 
its aspects will be studied by the propa- 
ganda organs of the Party with a view 
to evaluating the experience and criti- 
cizing any shortcomings or deviations. 
It is to be noted that the People’s Daily 
also plays an important role in this pro- 
cess. From time to time it features spe- 
cial columns reviewing the performance 
of newspapers on local levels. 


Not only is the propaganda work 
carefully planned, but the audience to 
which the propaganda is directed is well 
organized. Usually, the audience is 
organized into “newspaper reading 
groups.” In Shansi Province alone there 
were in 1952 some 100,000 such 
groups composed of more than 1,500,- 
000 persons.?° Organized by the Party 
branches, newspaper reading groups 
help enhance the influence of news- 
papers among the masses in at least 
three ways: First, they make it virtually 
compulsory for literate persons who had 
not read newspapers regularly to do so; 


5 [bid., Jan. 20, 1955. 
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Second, they enable illiterate persons to 
get information and propaganda mes- 
sages from newspaper by having literate 
persons read newspaper to them; and 
Third, they provide opportunities for 
Communist Party workers to select the 
most appropriate newspaper material 
for the most appropriate newspaper 
readers. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The Chinese press, it is clear, has 
been patterned exactly after the Soviet 
press. In both cases, the press is hori- 
zontally and vertically divided and 
newspaper subscriptions are handled by 
the post offices. The exclusion of com- 
mercial advertising and recreational 
features from the press and the signifi- 
cant position occupied by mimeo- 
graphed, handwritten, and blackboard 
newspapers are further points of re- 
semblance. 

Soviet influence is also evidenced by 
the practice of Chinese newspapers in 
treating social processes as news, rather 
than events, and in that they often do 
not print news when it is still fresh. 
Tasks assigned to the press by the Chi- 
nese regime are also similar to those 
performed by newspapers in the Soviet 
Union. Many propaganda techniques 
used by the Chinese press are adoptions 
of Soviet methods. 

The most striking feature of resem- 
blance, however, is the strict control 
imposed upon the newspapers by the 
Communist regime in the two countries. 
In neither case are newspapers allowed 
to make their own editorial policies or 
indulge in objective news reporting. In 
both cases, the ruling Party not only 
appoints and dismisses newspaper edi- 
tors but controls the source of news 
supply, issues directives to newspaper 
editors, reviews newspaper perform- 
ances, solicits newspaper subscribers, 
organizes audiences, and sometimes 
even writes editorials and feature stories 
for newspapers. 

True, there are in Communist China 
still a few privately owned newspapers 
while not a single newspaper of such 
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nature exists in the Soviet Union. But 
this difference is nominal rather than 
real if one recalls that privately-owned 
newspapers in Communist China are 
carefully guided in editorial policy by 
the regime and are conducted by Com- 
munist staff members. 

The presence of some privately- 
owned newspapers in Mainland China 
today is nothing more than a gesture 
by the Communists to show that at the 
stage of “people’s democracy,” in which 
“national capitalists” and “democratic 
parties” are supposedly in alliance with 
the workers, peasants, and the Com- 
munist Party, individuals do enjoy the 
right of having their own newspapers. 
This gesture is imperative so long as 
the Communists want to make their 
practice seem to be in harmony with 
their theory regarding the present na- 
ture of the Chinese state. It does not, 
they contend, involve any ideological 
deviation from their conception of the 
press, because newspapers in the hands 
of the working people’s allies serve the 
same causes as do those directly oper- 
ated by the working people’s vanguard. 


* * * 


The Chinese Communist press is con- 
fronted by a number of special pro- 
blems. 


On the technical side, the press as 
a whole has incurred popular aversion 
for its poor literary style. Such aversion 
must have reached serious proportions, 
else Mao Tse-tung would not have felt 
it necessary recently to admonish news- 
paper editors, along with editors of 
periodicals, that many of their articles 
and stories “are overloaded with Party 
jargons, unvivid, unimaginative, and 
unreadable,” and that they should strive 
to do away with such a state of affairs 
so soon as possible.?* 


%*““Mao Tse-tung ben soe Kuan-yu Fan-tui 


Tang-pa-ku ho Kai-ching Pao-k’an Pien-chi Kung- 
tso ti Chih-shih [Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s In- 
structions Concerning the Repudiation of Party 
Jargons and the Improvement of the Editorial 
Work of Newspapers and Periodicals], Hsueh-hsi 
[The Learning|, No. 92 (February 1956), p. 1. 
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Many newspapers also are handicap- 
ped by lack of well-trained editors and 
correspondents. By reason of the mag- 
nitude of its role, the press naturally 
needs personnel with diversified knowl- 
edge. For one thing, the task of dissem- 
inating information about “advanced” 
techniques in industry and agriculture 
requires writers and editors themselves 
possessed of adequate specialized train- 
ing and experience. Lacking it, they 
may even make serious mistakes. As an 
example, the People’s Daily once noted 
that many newspapers told farmers that 
it is always good to apply a large quan- 
tity of manure on their land. The result 
was that some farmers over-fertilized 
and the seeds of certain crops failed to 
sprout at all. The same article men- 
tioned that many stories on industrial 
production were “laughable to the spe- 
cialist and unintelligible to the lay- 
man.”?? This defect was attributed to 
the poor quality of certain newspaper 
staff members. 

The most serious problem facing the 
Chinese Mainland press today, however, 
is the sterilizing effect of the control 


7 Tung Ch’ien, “Tsen-yang Tsung-chieh Pao- 
chih Ching-yen’”” [How to Sum Up the Experi- 
ences of Newspaper Workers], People’s Daily, 
Oct. 3, 1952. 
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measures upon the editorial staff, es- 
pecially for newspapers on the provin- 
cial level and below. Restricted by 
multifarious directives and fearful of 
committing ideological deviations, edi- 
tors of newspapers are strongly inclined 
to play safe. They are reluctant to take 
any initiative in writing editorials or 
editorial articles on the regime’s policies 
or on important events, even though 
this is part of their assigned duty. 

The People’s Daily made a survey of 
twenty-seven newspapers on the lower 
levels in 1950 and reported that eigh- 
teen of them presented only one edi- 
torial or editorial article of their own in 
every two days.** On November 28, 
1954, the same newspaper again dis- 
closed that in the first six months of 
the year the Chekiang Daily, a provin- 
cial newspaper, offered only 12 editori- 
als of its own and that none touched 
upon anything of socio-political signifi- 
cance.”® 

In view of these and some other pro- 
blems, we may reasonably assume that, 
as a political instrument, the Commun- 
ist press of Mainland China is consider- 
ably compromised in its effectiveness. 


°8 Ibid., May 10, 1950. 
2 Ibid., Nov. 28, 1954. 





Advertising Rate Policy: A Neglected Area of Study 
(Continued from page 492) 


that the product pricers have engaged 
in. There seems little doubt that they 
have done more along these lines than 
the newspaper people. The thing to do 
is find out which of their findings are 
applicable. At the very least they have 
pointed the way toward what type of 
information is needed for adequate 
price-setting. With more complete re- 
search on rates it should be possible to 
set objectives more realistically and to 
plan marketing strategy more carefully. 

What evidence we have indicates that 


rate-setting is not as much an integral 
part of the over-all market strategy as it 
might be. Just how important a part of 
the strategy it should be is not quite 
clear. The present policy of sweeping 
considerations of price under the rug 
when talking about newspaper space 
may possibly be the right policy. On the 
other hand, the lack of rate policy may 
in time turn out to be the Achilles’ heel 
of the newspaper marketing program. 
Only further investigation will answer 
this basic question. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Journalism's Role in 
Technical Cooperation 


BY JEROME ELLISON 


Technical cooperation with underdeveloped countries as an in- 
strument of national policy needs “bolder” programming, and 
journalists should take a far more active part than they have 
thus far, the author declares. A wartime OWI editor, he is now 
assistant professor of journalism at Indiana University. 





ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 
ments of our time is the emergence of 
technical cooperation with underdevel- 
oped countries as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in a world politically po- 
larized between two competing ideolo- 
gies. In America there is scarcely an in- 
dustry, art or academic discipline that 
has not been involved to some extent. 
Russia, with a technology as good in 
some fields as our own, has rendered 
us the compliment of imitation. The 
contest is on, the stakes are national 
destinies. 

What is the part of American Jour- 
nalism in this world drama? The time 
to take this question under serious ad- 
visement seems pretty well into the 
eleventh hour. Nationally we make up 
about 6% of the world’s population; 
our allies are not decisively strong or 
consistent. Our competitors now govern 
about a third of the human race’ and 
are resourceful. If we don’t begin to 
do better there may be no American 
journalism and the question will be- 
come, in the very worst sense of that 
word, academic. Let us have a look at 
what has been going on. 


1U. S. Department of State, Department of 
Defense, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 
1957, A Summary Presentation (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1956). 


Our last two presidents, though of 
opposing parties, have both endorsed 
the technical assistance principle. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower regards as “urgent” ? 
the continuance of President Truman’s 
“bold new program for . . . world-wide 
. . . peace, plenty and freedom.” * Judg- 
ing from the drift of events, neither 
president’s version has been very bold, 
and technical help is not “new,” but an 
American diplomatic custom of a hun- 
dred years’ standing.t The Japanese 
asked our advice on revenue procedures 
in 1856, accepted a new postal service 
plan from an American technician in 
the 1870s, and requested ever more 
technical missions through ensuing 
years. So have a dozen other countries. 
It can even be recorded, with a certain 
wistfulness, that a distinguished com- 
mission of American experts went to 
Russia after the revolution of March 
1917, to help the Russian people re- 
establish foreign trade, rebuild their 
transport system and step up food pro- 
duction. 

The traditional helping-hand policy 
has, of course, been enormously en- 


2 Ibid. 

’ Point Four of President Harry S. Truman’s 
inaugural address, Jan. 20, 1949. 

*Merle Curti and Kendall Birr, Prelude to 
Point Four (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1954). 
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larged. Private organizations of philan- 
thropic, religious, commercial, profes- 
sional and educational complexions 
have been increasingly active overseas, 
and much American technical aid is 
funneled through United Nations agen- 
cies. Thé government bears the camel’s 
share as part of its $2% billion (for 
1956) Mutual Security program. The 
percentage allotments within this pro- 
gram, incidentally, show the extent to 
which we have entrusted our security 
to technical cooperation: military assis- 
tance 38%; defense support 37%; mis- 
cellaneous and contingencies 10%; de- 
velopment assistance 10% ; technical co- 
operation 5%. 

The bulk of technical cooperation 
funds is administered by the Depart- 
ment of State through its International 
Cooperation Administration. In March 
1956, 3,828 American technicians were 
on assignment abroad and 2,073 for- 
eigners were receiving technical training 
here. Fifty-two American universities 
were executing 81 contracts in 36 coun- 
tries. The $157 million technical coop- 
eration budget for 1957 is allotted as 
follows: Agriculture, natural resources, 
industry and mining, 42%; health, sani- 
tation, public administration and educa- 
tion, 46%; labor, transportation and 
community development, 12% .° Anoth- 
er vehicle for sharing our knowledge 
and skills with the people of other coun- 
tries is the Department of State’s Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram (Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
Acts), with an annual budget of about 
$20 million. In 1956 there were 1,772 
American and 3,662 foreign grantees. 

To what extent has journalism parti- 
cipated? Between 1952 and 1955 Prof. 
Roland E. Wolseley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity established a department of jour- 
nalism at Nagpur, India; Prof. deForest 
O’Dell of Butler University set up an- 
other at Hyderabad, India; Dean Ken- 
neth E. Olson of the Medill School, 


5 Report on the Operations of the Department 
of State, March 30, 1956 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 
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Northwestern University, conducted a 
seminar for professional journalists in 
Greece, and the American Press Insti- 
tute held four seminars for foreign jour- 
nalists at Columbia University. Some- 
thing over a score of foreign students 
of journalism completed their training in 
America each year. The State Depart- 
ment and U.S. Information Agency ar- 
ranged a number of junkets for Ameri- 
can and foreign newsmen, and a few 
(about a dozen of our 11,000) Amer- 
ican newspapers each year took on for- 
eign journalists for three months of 
staff training under the State Depart- 
ment’s cooperative plan. Only one pa- 
per, the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, 
arranged a two-way job swap with a 
foreign paper. Several professors of 
journalism took part briefly in Unesco 
fact-finding conferences and overseas 
training stints. Two journalism scholars 
a year, on the average, went abroad on 
Fulbrights, and that about covers it. 
For a country that consumes almost 
three-fifths of the world’s print-paper ° 
and maintains nearly three-fifths of its 
journalism training centers,” for a pro- 
fession that has so much to offer in 
techniques for disseminating useful in- 
formation, for an industry that earns 
sO much money in a country so beset, 
it’s a slim showing. 

This writer recently (June 1956) in- 
terviewed experts over a considerable 
terrain to find out what was holding 
things up. Was the profession discrimi- 
nated against? “We’re always trying to 
get young reporters to go abroad for 
more study,” a Fulbright administrator 
told me, “but they prefer to stay home 
and plug for advancement on their local 
papers.” Were government officials un- 
receptive? When I suggested that jour- 
nalism had a contribution to make in 
the world battle against illiteracy, a 


* Unesco Reports and Papers on Mass Com- 
munication, Nos. 10 and 11 (Paris: Unesco, Feb. 
and March 1954). 

7 Working Papers, International Expert Meeting 
on Professional Training for Journalism, Unesco 
House, April 9-13, 1956. 
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responsible ICA official told me: “Put 
it in writing; such suggestions, when 
made by responsible educational groups, 
have excellent chances of favorable ac- 
tion.” Was there lack of real need? 
The International Expert Meeting on 
Training for Journalism, held in Paris 
under Unesco auspices in April 1956, 
reported: “Almost everywhere . . . com- 
munications . . . are expanding fast. . . 
Facilities for journalism education and 
technical training are insufficient .. . 
There are but scant arrangments for 
exchanges of journalism students and 
teachers.” 


YW THE TEACHING ARM, WHICH YOU'D 
expect to be well out in front in such 
matters, is deeply infected with the pre- 
vailing indifference to the realities of 
sharing an inhabited globe. Prof. James 
W. Markham of Pennsylvania State 
University, noting the “potential contri- 
bution to world peace that can result 
from the achievement of freer, wider 
and more reliable exchange of informa- 
tion among nations,” asked 104 schools 
and departments of journalism about 
their courses in world communications. 
He heard from 83 of them, and pub- 
lished an extract of their replies in the 
Spring 1956 issue of this journal. Near- 
ly 70% were currently teaching no 
courses in this vital field. Professor 
Markham aptly raised the question: 
“Can a student be said to have the min- 
imum requirements of sound profes- 
sional education for a career in mass 
communications today without some 
background in world journalism?” It 
seems evident that American journalism 
has not developed its full potential, 
either in general world affairs or in 
the special province of technical co- 
operation. 

What is its proper role? We may 
open our reply with a consideration of 
the term “technical cooperation.” Co- 
operation with whom, and to what end? 
The phrasing of both the Truman and 
Eisenhower statements makes it clear 
that the target is all humanity, the goal 
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universal, voluntary, cooperative pro- 
gress in a climate of durable peace. 

A distinct limitation of “all man- 
kind,” from the journalistic point of 
view, is that possibly 70% of it can’t 
read.® Illiteracy is even higher in un- 
derdeveloped countries (India, Paki- 
stan, Indonesia: combined population 
half a billion; illiteracy 85%; daily 
newspaper circulation % of 1%).° 
Another notable characteristic of man 
in the large is that he is not well. At 
any moment about a third of humanity 
is sick with some debilitating illness. 
Finally, almost all the people of under- 
developed areas are poor —the 1955 
per capita income in the most populous 
Asian countries ranged from $50 to $80 
(U.S.: $1639).1° Therefore, whatever 
journalism undertakes in the way of 
technical assistance should take into 
consideration the sick and impoverished 
illiterates. 

But numbers are not the sole crite- 
rion. The communist penetration of 
China was engineered by and through 
the literate intelligentsia.‘ The same 
process is now under way in other 
Asian countries. Hence, if American 
journalism seriously intends to cooper- 
ate technically, a high priority must be 
given for reaching all chapters of the 
world journalistic fraternity with accur- 
ate information about our country and 
its aims. 


A third technical opportunity for 
journalism is to become the willing in- 
strument of other disciplines in reaching 
large populations with vitally needed 
information. Any program for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, natural re- 
source development, education, health, 
sanitation, industry, mining, public ad- 


William S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading 
and Writing (Unesco monographs on fundamen- 
tal education). 


* World Communications, Press-Radio-Film-Tel- 
evision (Paris: Unesco, 1956). 

# Carl T. Rowan, The Pitiful and the Proud 
(New York: Random House, 1956). 

“The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas,” 
Harris Foundation Lectures (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1952), p. 152. 
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ministration, transportation, community 
development or labor mobilization — 
the work areas of the current program 
— is greatly speeded if carried on in a 
population that knows how to read and 
has journals to read from. Clear aims 
to be included in any technical assis- 
tance scheme, therefore, must be to 
make the population efficiently literate, 
provide it with a functioning press, and 
feed through that press the informa- 
tion needed to start and maintain an as- 
cending spiral of development. 

There is a fourth responsibility — to 
emphasize the proper place of the press 
in society. There is a tendency on the 
part of some public administrators to 
regard the press as more of a hitch- 
hiker than a sine qua non of democratic 
government. The human reasons for 
this are not far to seek: the administra- 
tive personality does not welcome hav- 
ing its apple cart tilted or examined; 
the journalistic personality does not al- 
ways endear itself. We must neverthe- 
less make it clear that a free, indigenous 
press is an essential building block in any 


development program for any area. This 
truth is not sufficiently taken into ac- 


count in current technical assistance 
programs, and it’s our own fault. We 
haven't asserted it with enough vigor. 
Finally, journalism has a non-objec- 
tive element not present in many other 
disciplines. We deal not only with facts 
but also with feelings; handle moral as 
well as fiscal issues; not only inform but 
also exhort. We not only proclaim that 
the redcoats are coming; we rouse the 
populace to head them off, and if we 
don’t we're untrue to our tradition. 
Hence “technical cooperation” means 
something different for the journalist 
than it does for, say, the engineer. If 
our nation has truly sunk so low in the 
opinions of mankind as to constitute 
a national emergency — as those who 
have recently gone to see have so uni- 
formly reported 1? — it means awaken- 


12 Various communications of Carl T. Rowan, 
Chester Bowles, Richard Nixon, Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, Frank C. Laubach. 
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ing the home front as well as being in- 
structive overseas. The only real issue 
is whether we have an actual emergen- 
cy on our hands, and this must remain 
at least partly a matter for the individu- 
al conscience. 


YW TO SUMMARIZE, JOURNALISM CAN 
contribute to the technical assistance 
program in at least four ways: 

1. Develop a live journalism as a 
backstop to literacy campaigns, geared 
to the needs and capacities of the new 
literate. 

2. Make certain that foreign jour- 
nalists are adequately and continually 
supplied with accurate information 
about the United States and its aims. 

3. Establish working relations with 
other disciplines engaged in develop- 
ment work. 


4. Speak up for more realistic pro- 
visions for journalism in technical as- 
sistance programs now being planned. 


These might be called long-range ob- 
jectives. Under each head are things 
that can be done now, and fairly simply. 
Almost any local newspaper or maga- 
zine publisher, or state or county press 
association, or school or department of 
journalism, can help get together a 
scholarship fund to bring over a foreign 
journalism student; can arrange job- 
swaps between its own staff and that of 
a foreign publication or institution; can 
spare some space to alert its public to 
world realities. Wire services can strive 
for a more balanced presentation of 
American life on world circuits. We 
technicians of journalism can follow the 
leads of the School of Journalism at 
Syracuse University (which offers a 
course in publishing for literacy cam- 
paigns) and Unesco (which has made 
reading materials for new literates a 
priority item on its New Delhi agenda 
for November 1956). We can turn 
some of our ingenuity and generosity 
to meeting the needs of that great ma- 
jority of mankind about to encounter 
for the first time the wonders and op- 
portunities of the printed word. 
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Serendipity of 
Summer Internships 
BY GEORGE E. 


SIMMONS* 





V> THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
tion for Journalism has done a good 
service by sponsoring summer intern- 
ships for journalism teachers. The prac- 
tical advantages of such training are 
more diverse and tangible, perhaps, 
than most of our educators and pub- 
lishers have realized. The extra and 
sometimes unexpected benefits from the 
summer work amount to far more than 
a mere brush-up on journalistic tech- 
niques. 

The council’s cooperation in finding 
the temporary jobs probably cannot in 
itself draw a sufficient number into the 
program. If the undertaking is to suc- 
ceed as it should, interested individuals 
also must take the initiative by making 
it known that they are available for 
summer assignments. 

One who took advantage of such in- 
ternships long before the council was 
established would like to report some 
of his experiences. He has spent parts 
of seven summers working full time for 
five daily newspapers. The experiences 
of that “refresher” work may not have 
been typical, but they indicate the va- 
ried possibilities. 

The first observation from those sum- 
mers seems almost axiomatic: There is 
no substitute for a deadline as trainer 
and tester of a journalist. Yet, its im- 
portance tends to be minimized in the 
classroom. If for no other reason, re- 


*Professor Simmons is head of the Department 
of Journalism, Tulane University. He spent the 
past summer on the staff of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 


fresher training would be worth the 
time and effort in order to emphasize 
anew that deadlines must be met. The 
lesson goes with any newspaper job— 
even on the editorial page. It hits home 
with full impact if the journalist teach- 
er returns to the copydesk on a large- 
city daily. 

In general, the more notable benefit 
from an internship will not accrue 
merely to the individual, in terms of 
summer income or of a higher salary 
later from the college he serves. It will 
not be the increased confidence with 
which he can work in class. Of course, 
these likely results justify partly his re- 
fresher training. The biggest reward 
probably will be the teacher’s improved 
ability to tell journalism students the 
plain facts about their profession—that 
and his renewed awareness that some- 
one should tell the students. 

In fact, the students stand to gain 
more than anyone else from the teach- 
er’s renewed practical training in a 
commercial workshop of his profession. 
They will obtain a clearer view of their 
own prospects, learn about what to ex- 
pect, and be encouraged to raise their 
sights. 

When a journalism teacher goes back 
to an honest-to-goodness newspaper job, 
inevitably he is reminded of the hum- 
drum that takes up so much of the 
newsman’s time. Somehow the teacher 
may minimize those workaday chores 
when he lectures to students. Refresher 
training reminds him that the routine is 
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still there and can be as drab as clerical 
work. 

Consider a few examples of the 
routine: 

On a large daily newspaper’s copy- 
desk any new worker, no matter how 
experienced, must learn head counts 
and numerous points of style. Exactly 
how does this head copyreader slug 
boxes and indents and subheads? For a 
few days the newcomer may get a flood 
of little stories while the regulars on 
the staff break him in. The chances are 
that he will read many obituaries—so 
many that he will wonder about the 
city’s death rate. 


His full opportunity comes one day 
with a deadline. All hands are busy. 
Even the refresher trainee—sometimes 
left idle when oldtimers are available— 
draws a piece of copy slugged “P.1— 
1:20 ed. must.” It lands in front of him 
with no comment from the head copy- 
reader at 12:50 o’clock. Now he gets a 
little thrill of the race, even though the 
item reports only an advance of the 
wholesale price of roasted coffee. 
(“Wholesale’s too long,” he thinks; 
“three lines, 14 max. on a #5.”) Then 
he scribbles with the familiar heavy 
pencil: 

Coffee Jumps 
3 Cents; Second 


Rise in Month 


He digs out the headlines and enjoys 
seeing them in print within a few min- 
utes. He is back in the swing of the job. 


During one refresher course he finds 
the staff fond of expletives and much 
inclined toward Rabelaisian humor. 
They like off-color stories and often tell 
them. 


Another year and in another office 
for the summer, the men are more se- 
date, in both personal demeanor and 
professional practice. Reminder: Tell 
the students they must adjust not only 
to local style but to local personalities; 
they must be adaptable. If adapting is 
too difficult, the remedy is to look for 
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a job elsewhere. That is not always con- 
venient or easy, particularly for the 
journalist with a family. 

Yes, the refresher work, whether on 
a court house beat as reporter of vital 
statistics or on a copydesk as obituary 
editor, provides material for frank an- 
swers to students’ questions. 

“Do you think I'd want to be a re- 
porter all my life?” students sometimes 
ask. 

Well, it could be interesting and re- 
warding, or deadly dull. A Congression- 
al run, or even a turn at foreign corre- 
spondence, does not necessarily carry 
glamor. How many dreamers of super- 
reporting abroad know how little they 
would write for cable or radio if they 
were stationed in Berlin, Buenos Aires 
or Tokyo? (Sometimes the teacher’s 
summer experiences include travel in 
foreign lands. There he learns, not from 
refresher training but by brand-new ob- 
servations, that there can be mud flats 
as well as colorful peaks in a foreign 
correspondent’s work, too.) 


“Do you think I'd like to read copy 
for more than a year or so?” a student 
persists. 

Both reporting and copyreading, the 
refresher trainee is reminded, lead to 
specialization if the worker is above 
average. The top-ranking reporter not 
only writes excellent stories; soon he is 
helping to plan news-gathering and de- 
velopment. That’s right; he becomes a 
news executive and an authority while 
covering some major assignments him- 
self. The super-copyreader becomes an 
editor with a title and managerial abil- 
ity, but not necessarily a managing edi- 
tor of a newspaper. 

The student has no way to know, un- 
til he tries, whether his ultimate niche 
in journalism will be at a $100-$125- 
a-week level or higher. 

Who has a better opportunity than 
the teacher trainee, on his summer as- 
signment, to observe men at all levels 
of journalism? He can look objectively 
at these professionals—not in awe at 
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the publishers and executive editors, 
and not in disdain at the oldtimers who 
stay on the rim of the copydesk. He 
can paint a graphic picture of the news- 
room for his students. 


V> PERHAPS THE TEACHER THINKS OF 
himself as no longer just a reporter or 
just a copyreader. One summer he looks 
afar and turns up an editorial writing 
job in an unfamiliar locale—and feels 
lucky because of the chance. What 
then? He may be given charge of the 
entire editorial page of a small-city 
daily. The publisher takes care of any 
really hot political potatoes. Otherwise 
the trainee must write all editorials, edit 
the features for his page, and make up 
the page. Most important, he must fill 
that page, every day, with something 
that belongs there. 


Remember those talks to classes 


about variety on the page? A proper 
balance between local, regional, nation- 
al and international? A leavening of 
pieces written with a light touch? But 


the teacher is foggy about local tradi- 
tions, personalities, issues and policies. 
How can he prove his knowledge of 
subjects he does not know? Then, when 
he tries to write there are the interrup- 
tions: Telephone calls; visits to the edi- 
torial writer by space beggars; papers 
to examine; friendly calls from the pub- 
lisher, who wants to give some advice. 

Even a local verse-writer brings 
along samples with an appeal for publi- 
cation. She delays his lunch by insisting 
on reading her ditties to him. On his 
empty stomach they make him—less 
hungry. Later, he sees a neighbor near 
his summer home after working hours 
and the neighbor congratulates him on 
a local editorial and wishes the regular 
editorial writer would use more local 
subjects. The teacher trainee resolves to 
keep trying local themes. 

Another year, and on another paper, 
he plays second fiddle as editorial writ- 
er. Several of his thinly spun pieces are 
rejected—with or without comment. 
Once more he edits the features, except 
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letters to the editor. Eventually having 
won a little more trust from the editor, 
he edits the letters, too. Makeup is his 
job. It includes both the editorial and 
opposite editorial pages. (“Isn't it fortu- 
nate that I’ve made up front pages?” he 
thinks.) And this editor uses editorial- 
page pictures—many of them! Once 
more the trainee chases pictures, this 
time primarily in the newspaper’s 
morgue. He orders the engravings and 
chases them, too, in the engraving room 
just before makeup time each day. 

This editor uses what he calls, genial- 
ly, “bastard columns” (not referring to 
the features written by columnists; he 
has more appropriate words for some 
of them) of varying widths to gain ex- 
actly the desired typographical effects. 
Not the least of his routine, at first, is 
to remember which features take what 
measures. It becomes a game quite as 
exciting as his first experience writing 
an eight-column banner or a running 
story on election night. 

Such retreading covers all kinds of 
worn spots on the “big wheel” from the 
classroom: Diction, spelling, grammar; 
short cuts at fact-checking; trimming 
to space; playing spot, local and hu- 
man-interest features. These are not ig- 
nored in the classroom, of course, but 
it is surprising how much more the les- 
sons are emphasized in professional 
practice. One’s ideas on interpretative 
writing, angling, slanting and outright 
editorializing also undergo tests. 

Not all of the lessons relate to tech- 
niques. What chains of acquaintance- 
ships the teacher trainee forges! “Shop 
talks at 30”—and before—provide pro- 
fessional hints and a wealth of gossip 
about personalities. A publisher gives 
the “low-down” on another publisher 
for whom the teacher worked years 
ago. What would the trainee not have 
given for those details ‘way back when 

? 


Individual staff members accompany 
him to lunch and brief him on their fel- 
low workers. Mutual acquaintances in 
other cities also are discussed. The staff 
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usually has a few recent graduates of 
journalism schools. Each has brought 
his pride, prejudices and memories re- 
garding his alma mater. Thus the 
teachers throughout the country are 
“worked over” by the men who studied 
under them. Some of those chats are 
more revealing about the educators 
than many days of their performances 
at national journalism conventions. 


@> STILL MORE SERENDIPITY OF THE 
summer internship is the benefit from 
travel. These temporary jobs in sum- 
mer can take one almost anywhere. 
They amount to travel with serious 
study purpose. Wherever the teacher 
labors for several weeks he comes to 
have the “feel” of the place—to know 
it better than he could by hurried tour- 
ing. And also his days off duty allow 
him to become a leisurely tourist who 
can tarry in each vicinity, far outside 
the city where he works. Of course, if 
his family accompanies him these bene- 
fits are multiplied. 

One year he is south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, enjoying the quiet of the 
Wilderness where Stonewall Jackson 
fought. (There is an unknown Yankee 
soldier buried within a few yards of the 
Southern hero’s monument near Fred- 
ericksburg, he notes. How lonely the 
Yankee seems!) At Appomattox the 
story of Robert E. Lee’s defeat comes 
alive when the visitor walks over the 
historic grounds. He chats with the 
nearest filling-station operator. He 
learns that the restaurant hard by the 
battlefield lacks smoke-cured Virginia 
ham—a regrettable discovery for the 
gourmet. 

Another year, New England dinners 
become to him more than an imitation 
or a name. The smallness of Plymouth 
Rock is surprising. “The House of the 
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Seven Gables” retains its second “the” 
in the visitor’s memory. 

In brief, a personal knowledge of 
customs and manners, of regional his- 
tory, scenic attractions, the people and 
the places enriches the summer journal- 
ist’s experience. This one reward is 
something for which many a tourist 
pays, but which he receives in less 
bountiful measure than the visiting 
teacher. 

It would be pleasing to end these re- 
flections with that optimistic note. How- 
ever, this less-cheering one comes to 
mind. It is a sincere opinion that one 
refresher trainee intends to pass along 
to his students. His opinion has been 
developing during years of newspaper 
reading, as well as during summer 
work, but it became more emphatic at 
a copydesk in 1956 when he squeezed 
news to fit meager space: 

Newspapers—most of them, anyway 
—are feeding their readers too much 
canned fish instead of fresh meat, well- 
seasoned. They are devoting too much 
space to so-called “modern living”: 
Recipes and fashions, house furnishings 
and gadgeteering. Too much to so- 
called comics that are doubtfully funny 
or amusing, except to a dull juvenile 
mind! Too much to amusement-page 
drivel that should amuse only the press 
agents who peddle it! 

Journalism graduates with imagina- 
tion and a nose for news can help re- 
verse that trend. If they will work into 
managerial jobs that cover the news— 
cover it in the manner which has been 
made possible by modern communica- 
tions—they can produce newspapers 
that will grow with the times. A few 
days on a copydesk impresses one with 
an emphatic idea of the need and the 
opportunity to print more news and to 
achieve a better balance between spot 
news and non-spot features. 





“As one whose university has been the newspaper, I think I often have 
been able to sense the advantage the trained man has over the one who 
comes to his task without benefit of journalism education.”—A. H. KiRCH- 
HOFER, Buffalo Evening News, at University of Missouri Journalism Week. 














BY CHARLES T. 


Many Jobs, Starting Pay 
Better, National Survey Shows 


DUNCAN* 





Wf FOUR POINTS STAND OUT IN THE 
1956 annual journalism school place- 
ment survey: 

1. Again there were not nearly 
enough graduates to go around. This 
meant graduates had a wide choice of 
starting positions. 

2. The total output of 76 participat- 
ing schools and departments was up 
4.6% over the previous year. 


3. Starting salaries—for men— 


showed a good increase over last year. 
4. That gain more than held its own 
against gains in other fields. 


The fourth annual JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY survey drew replies from 
76 of the 107 schools and departments 
queried for a 71% response. As in the 
past, the “universe” was made up of all 
schools and departments listed in the 
Editor & Publisher International Year 
Book. 

All but two of the respondents re- 
ported “more jobs than graduates” this 
year—the highest percentage ever— 
and those two gave the “in balance” re- 
ply. For the second year in a row, not 
a single institution reported a surplus 
of graduates. As in the past, the replies 
indicated critical shortages of journal- 
ism graduates in many sections of the 
country. 

The good news that starting salaries 
for men were well up in 1956 over 
1955 was somewhat offset by figures 
from another study showing that start- 


*The author is dean of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Oregon. He acknowledges the 
valuable assistance of William D. Tarrant, gradu- 
ate assistant, in the tabulation of returns. 


ing pay levels in other fields leaped 
ahead too. Journalism, however, was in 
a better relative position this year than 
last year. 

Reported beginning figures for men 
in journalism ranged from $90 to $55 a 
week, with a median of $73 and an 
average of $72.98—a healthy jump 
from last year’s $65 median and $66.66 
average. The situation for women be- 
ginners improved, too, but not as much. 
Their range was $80 to $48, with a me- 
dian of $60 (same as last year) and an 
average of $61.80, as against $57.72 in 
1955. 

Turning to starting salaries in other 
fields, as reported by Frank S. Endicott 
of Northwestern University,1 we see 
that while the economic lot of the 
fledgling journalist is improving, it still 
brings up the rear, and by several steps. 

AVERAGE STARTING SALARIES 

FOR MEN 


1956 
mo. 


1955 
$371 mo. 
339 
339 
337 
362 


349 
265 


Engineering 
Accounting 

Sales 

General Business... 
Other fields 


Av., all fields 
Av., Journalism? .. 





(It should be noted that Dr. Endi- 
cott’s figures for 1955, as published this 


1In Management Record, Jan. 1956. 

? Journalism starting salaries are given on a 
weekly basis in this survey. Translating into a 
monthly figure, the “men” figures only are used 
here in order to be consistent with the Endicott 
report. 
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TABLE | 
76 Schools and Departments (Out of 107 Queried) 








Bachelor's Advanced 
Degree Degree 
Men Women Men Women Total 
1. No. graduated, 1955-561...... 1,135 598 229 48 2,010 
No. graduated, 1954-552...... 1,058 566 252 45 1,921 
2. No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1956...... 236 13 249 
No. of graduates entering 
Armed Services, 1955 ...... 388 23 411 
More Graduates More Jobs Than Approximately 
Than Jobs Open Graduates in Balance 
3. What was the “supply-demand” 
situation in your school or 
dept. this year? (check)...... 0 74 2 
Last Year? .... .ccevevecvecceoee 0 72 4° 


Editorial Rank Order* Advertising Rank Order 









, 2 @ a3 
4. In what type or types Newspaper: Newspaper: 

of jobs was there the = Daily ..... 6 S41 a 34 
greatest demand for Weekly .... 8 27 10 Weekly 18 1 
graduates this year? Wire Service.. 0 4 9 _ ees. 1 

EE ctor a Pa: MCLE 

EE Wlnaleige tea 1 O 4 Agency ...... 

Magazine SG (BQ BN lad. 

MR Cee ee 4 14 2% Other ...:... 

Va @ AS 













What was the approximate average starting salary Range $90-S5 $80-48 
(weekly) for your graduates this year? (64 re- Median $73 $60 
spondents reported on men, 60 on women)........ Average $72.98 $61.80 


1 Includes all graduates during the academic year—not June only. 


* All 1954-55 figures are those reported this year. 


* This means that 51 respondents listed daily newspapers as the No. 1 source of job openings, 12 said 


they were second most important, etc. Ranking below 4 not included. 





year, are higher than the 1955 averages 
reported upon original publication. For 
example, the 1955 figure of $371 given 
in his current report was originally list- 
ed as $361, and the “other fields” figure 
for 1955 is now $362 compared to 
$336 when first published. The reasons 
for these revisions are not known to the 
writer. ) 

From this it can be seen that begin- 
ning; salaries in journalism lagged be- 
hin those in other fields by approxi- 
mately $50 per month in 1956, a sig- 





nificantly improved relative position 
over the $84 per month lag of 1955. A 
$50 adverse differential is still quite a 
handicap, however. 

In fields of employment, newspapers 
continued to hold undisputed claim to 
first place among outlets for journalism 
graduates. (See Table 1.) By far the 
greatest demand for graduates came 
from daily newspapers—in both news 
and advertising—with weeklies second 
and other media trailing far behind. 
Again in 1956, the demands of the 
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TABLE 2 


Salient Figures and Percentages, 76 Schools and Departments of Journalism 
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1955-56 1954-55 





Total graduates (men, women—bachelors and advanced degrees). . 


(4.6% gain 1956 over 1955) 
Women graduates, total 
% of total 
Women graduates, bachelor’s degrees 
% of total, bachelor’s degrees 
Women graduates, advanced degrees 
% of total, advanced degrees 
Advanced-degree graduates, total 
% of all graduates 
Graduates entering military service 
% of all graduates 


2,010 921 
611 
31.7% 
566 
34.8% 
45 
15.1% 
297 
15.5% 
411 
21.4% 





military services upon journalism grad- 
uates declined markedly. Of the 2,010 
graduates reported by the 76 schools 
and departments, only 249, or 17.4%, 
went directly into uniform. This was a 
drop from the 21.7% reported in 1955, 
which, in turn, was down from the pre- 
vious year’s 25.5%. 

Participating in the 1956 survey were 
schools and departments of journalism 
at the following institutions: Arkansas, 
Brigham Young, Boston, California, 
Colorado, Columbia, Creighton, Drake, 
Florida, Florida State, Furman, George 
Washington, Houston, Idaho, Idaho 
State, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Iowa 
State, Kansas, Kansas State, Kentucky, 
Lehigh, Long Island, Maine, Mercer, 


Michigan, Michigan State, Minnesota, 
Mississippi Southern, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
North Texas State, Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Ohio Wesleyan, Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa A. & M., Oklahoma Baptist, 
Omaha, Oregon, Pennsylvania State, 
Rutgers, St. Bonaventure, San Jose 
State, Simmons, South Dakota State, 
Southern California, Southern Illinois, 
Southern Methodist, Stanford, Syra- 
cuse, Tennessee, Texas, Texas A. & M., 
Texas Christian, Texas State College 
for Women, Texas Tech, Tulane, Tulsa, 
Utah, Utah State, Washington, Wash- 
ington State, Washington & Lee, West 
Virginia, Wayne, Wichita, Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin (agriculture), Wyoming. 


TABLE 3 
Regional Beginning Salary Differences 





East 
(9 reporting) 


Men Women 


South 
(19 reporting) 
Men Women 


Midwest 
(25 reporting) 


Men Women 


West 
(16 reporting) 
Men Women 





$90-65 $70-48 $80-55 $75-50 $90-60 $78-50 $84-63 $80-55 
$70 $60 $68 $60 $75 $65 $75 $63 
$71.33 $60.71 $68.12 $59.71 $73.87 $62.75 $73.25 $63.25 


Median 
Average .... 
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Notes on a Usage 
Study Technique 


Wt A WIRE USAGE STUDY DESIGNED TO 
ascertain the points at which significant 
information dropped out on the way to 
the reader was completed for the Idaho- 
Utah AP Managing Editors Association 
in 1956. 

Previous studies for the wire had tab- 
ulated newspapers’ usage of news classi- 
fied in broad content categories (i.e., 
business news, foreign, etc.) and meas- 
ured in inches of type. Last year dead 
hooks of member papers were analyzed 
in addition, but the study still did not 
provide a comparison of material omit- 
ted by editors or tell them what the re- 
lay at Salt Lake City lost from the 
trunk wire. 

In an attempt to apply a larger mag- 
nifying glass, the format of this year’s 
study arbitrarily narrowed the scope to: 
(1) sports, because of the wide interest 
and the problem of regional usage and 
early deadlines, and (2) several spot 
news stories of sufficient significance to 
provide a test of the adequacy of the 
file and a comparison of papers’ use of 
it. The wire file and all editions of 16 
member papers were studied for the 
week of February 5-11. 

The inclusion of a rather critical 
analysis of member papers’ usage and 
editing decisions was made possible by 
the support of the chairman of the 
Idaho-Utah APME usage study com- 
mittee, Bill Johnston, managing editor 
of the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune. He 
urged the University of Idaho journal- 
ism staff not to worry about stepping on 
toes of members. 


In the sports division of the study, 
the number of lines of each item used 
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by the member papers was checked 
against the number of lines carried by 
the regional wire. 

For each day and each night report 
for the week, a work sheet listed every 
sports story by number, time, a sum- 
marizing slugline, and the number of 
TTS lines. In parallel columns, the 
number of lines used by each member 
was recorded. The check was made 
somewhat tedious by the fact that pa- 
pers often used stories from the previ- 
ous cycle or even used overset from the 
previous day, but this off-cycle usage 
was shown by indicating day of usage 
on the worksheet. 


In the significant news story division 
of the study, it would have been impos- 
sible to examine minutely all important 
news. So four stories were chosen for 
their obvious importance to Idaho-Utah 
readers, stories of a “developing” na- 
ture that ran through two cycles each 
and that would provide a test of the 
wire’s efficiency and the papers’ service 
to their readers. 

A panel of 27 business and profes- 
sional men and women and university 
professors was asked to examine a tabu- 
lation of 66 news and sports events of 
the week. The events were summarized 
in one to three typed lines averaging 
about 20 words each. They were to be 
rated on a three-point scale, and the re- 
sulting totals gave a rough ranking of 
the 66 items ranging from near-unan- 
imity on the significance of several 
events to near-unanimity on the lack of 
significance of others. 

In order of “significance, 
scoring items were these: 

1. The Senate agriculture committee 
approved the administration soil bank 
program but added rigid mandatory 


” 


the top- 
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high price supports for five key farm 
products. 

2. The Senate passed the bill to ex- 
empt natural gas from federal regula- 
tion, 53-38. 

3. The U. S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington was asked by public power 
groups to nullify the order of the FPC 
approving the design of the three Idaho 
Power Company dams on the Snake 
River. 

4. Two thousand demonstrated 
against admission of a Negro at the 
University of Alabama. 

5. About 25% of the Idaho children 
who received a Salk vaccine shot show 
“some history of illness” after the shots, 
the state Department of Health said. 

6. Eisenhower said he’d decide by 
March 1 (whether to run). 

Of these six, four stories were chosen 
for study: the farm and gas bills, the 
Lucy demonstrations, and the Eisen- 
 hower promise of a decision. 

From the trunk wire carbons that 
came into Salt Lake City, each of the 


four stories in all its developing parts 


was broken down into “information 
units”—simple sentences expressing one 
fact each. Bulletins, successive leads, 
etc., resulted in some duplication of 
these information units, but it was 
thought best to keep the outlines of the 
coverage intact rather than try to elim- 
inate duplication because some mem- 
bers used the earlier copy and some the 
later. 


The resulting copy was bulky, but 
again the panel members were asked to 
help. Six persons believed to have some 
interest in each event were asked to 
rate the units of each story on a three- 
point scale. No claim was made that 
six individual opinions proved signifi- 
cance of the information units; what 
was sought was merely an indication of 
highly-rated units which the investiga- 
tors expected to watch especially closely 
as they checked the drop-out of infor- 
mation on the way to the reader. 


On work sheets, each information 
unit was marked 1, 2 or 3 to indicate a 
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panel judgment of high, medium or low 
significance. Then in parallel columns 
the use or non-use of each unit by the 
regional wire filed in Salt Lake City 
and by the member papers receiving 
that wire was checked. 

The report to the APME at a meet- 
ing at Idaho Falls on May 25 tabu- 
lated the numbers of high and medium 
significance units that were carried by 
the trunk wire, the regional wire and 
each member paper. It showed a wide 
range from non-use by some members 
of some stories to use of material from 
two cycles plus supplementary material 
by others. To provide a check on the 
relation of filing time to usage, a table 
showing the times of trunk and regional 
wire filings in parallel columns was 
provided. 

The investigators called attention to 
inconsistencies in usage, editing, etc., in 
a series of notes that underlined mem- 
ber differences, and concluded by rais- 
ing questions they thought the manag- 
ing editors might wish to discuss as a 
result of the findings. They were not 
disappointed. The discussion was vigor- 
ous and follow-up sessions both on 
members’ staffs and in the Salt Lake 
City bureau were promised. 

Examples of the inconsistencies 
found: 

Papers edited out high-significance 
units while retaining medium and low- 
scoring units. 

Two papers carried the gas bill in- 
vestigation story but not the story on 
passage, and two did just the reverse. 

The regional wire failed to relay 
units about an amendment to the gas 
bill that was judged of significance to 
the region. 

There was a delay of three hours in 
relaying the first story on the Lucy 
riots, with the result that only two aft- 
ernoon papers on the circuit used it. 


Opposition services were used by 
members on five occasions. 

A farm area member used the full 
farm bill story in the early edition, then 
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whittled it down and lost units of high 
regional significance in later editions. 

A major group of sports stories that 
ran during the week reported revelation 
of a University of Washington athletic 
slush fund. This was national news, yet 
the study showed that some papers did 
not follow new angles on the story. One 
paper carried only the story that the 
athletic director was hanged in effigy, 
nothing about the fund. 

Whereas editors had previously in- 
sisted on high priority for scores and 
standings of school and college basket- 
ball leagues and a large volume of them 
was carried, most of these items were 
used little or not at all. 


One paper was using considerable 
sports copy a day late and another was 
repeating much sports copy in both 
morning and evening editions. 


SUMMARY 


In the sports division, the study re- 
ported the use or non-use by each pa- 
per of every item on the wire during 
the week. Comparison raised questions 
of values for the editors to discuss, and 
disclosed areas where usage failed to 
back up demand for copy. 

In the significant news story division, 
the study divided copy on four national 
stories into simple sentence informa- 
tion units, ranked the units with the 
help of panels, and then checked relay 
transmission and member paper use of 
the units. The study revealed relay de- 
lays and omissions that became topics 
of discussion. It also provided compari- 
sons of members’ use and non-use of 
information units which panels of inter- 
ested readers regarded as significant. 

The value of the technique was felt 
to be in the method it provided for 
comparing decisions made in the edit- 
ing of TTS copy and in the material it 
provided for editors’ debates on news 
values. 

GRANVILLE PRICE and 
ARTHUR R. SCHMAUDER 


University of Idaho 
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The Kansas Weekly 
Newspaper — 1955 


Wt A NUMBER OF KANSAS WEEKLY PUB- 
lishers in recent years have expressed 
concern about the small number of 
young journalism school graduates who 
show an interest in the weekly newspa- 
per business. In an effort to learn more 
about the incentives in the weekly field 
—opportunity for service, financial 
gain, community prestige, and others— 
a detailed study was made to provide 
this information which was nowhere 
available except in vague and general 
terms. The study was made as a gradu- 
ate work project in the William Allen 
White School of Journalism and Public 
Information at the University of Kan- 
sas. 

The response to a detailed question- 
naire mailed to 302 weekly newspapers 
is indicative of the degree of interest in 
the subject, since 142 publishers took 
time to provide the large amount of in- 
formation requested. In addition, a 
number of publishers wrote letters. 

Assistance in this project was pro- 
vided by the manager of the Kansas 
Press Association, Larry Miller, who 
suggested names for a six-man commit- 
tee to serve in an advisory capacity and 
to lend the moral support of their 
names. The complete report went to all 
Kansas newspapers as a supplement to 
one issue of the Kansas Publisher. 

In compiling the information pro- 
vided by weekly publishers, the answers 
were tabulated in four divisions, by cir- 
culation, as shown in Table 1: 








TABLE | 

Total 

Number Number 

Circulation Answering in State 
Under 1,000 .... 53 149 
1,000 to 2,000... 53 96 
2,000 to 3,000... 27 41 
Over 3,000...... 9 16 
142 302 
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TABLE 2 
Hours of Work Each Week 





Front Office 


Circulation (Average) 


Back Shop 
(Average) 


Publisher's 


Total Average Age 





Under 1,000 23 
1,000 to 2,000 32 
2,000 to 3,000 38 
Over 3,000 48 


31% 54% 46 
22 54 46 
17% 55% 49 

6 54 45 





The questions were rather pointed 
and prying. Specific information was re- 
quested as to number of employees, 
number of country correspondents, the 
publisher’s age, his education, hours de- 
voted to the business each week, his 
civic positions of responsibility, his in- 
come, his investment, his payroll for 
1954, the source of income for his 


business, and other factors. 

Table 2 shows the number of hours 
publishers devote to their business each 
week and the average ages of publishers 
who supplied that information. 


Of the 121 who answered the ques- 
tion, 55 have a college education, or 
45%. Of these 55, there are 23 (42%) 
who have a degree in journalism. 

Virtually all the editors who an- 
swered belong to a local civic club and 
many of them have served as mayor or 
councilman of their town, on the board 
of education or have held some respon- 
sible position in the chamber of com- 
merce or in their respective churches. 

The pertinent income and investment 
figures reported by the Kansas weekly 
publishers are shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3 
Publishers’ Income (Net) 





Income: 


(Circulation) 
1,000- 
2,000 3,000 





Below $5,000 
$5,000 to $7,500 
$7,500 to $10,000 
Over $10,000 


I MI. oink: wo nv. clachs anaemia 


2 0 
16 4 
18 11 
4 11 


38 43 26 


Investment 


Under* 
Building 


Average 


*Average of 23; 11 rent buildings. 
tAverage of 30; 14 rent buildings. 
Machinery 


Average 


(35 answers) 
*All others over $25,000. 


$ 7,433 


$19,530 


(44 answers) 


1,000-+ 
2,000 


2,000-** 
3,000 
$14,000 
30,000 

5,000 


30,000 
2,500 


**Average of 18; 9 rent buildings. 
tAverage of 6; 3 rent buildings. 


$36,154 

65,000 

15,000 
(26 answers ) 


$39,000 
67,000 
10,000* 
(9 answers) 


65,000 
7,500 
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TABLE 4 
Starting Salary Willing to Pay 





Circulation 


High School 
Graduates 


Journalism 
Graduate 


College 
Graduate 















i ee eee Avg. 


Low 








RUE OD BGO... 26s cccccves Avg. ....$33 
High .... 48 
Low . BB 








2,000 to 3,000............. Avg. 


Low 








Oe ee Avg. 


Low 


woe $29 
High .... 50 
15 


— 
High .... 50 
.. 20 


+ sae gae 
High .... 40 
. 20 








Avg. ....$39 Avg. ....$45 
High .... 60 High .... 60 
Low . 20 Low .... 20 





Avg. ....$46.50 Avg. ....$56 
High .... 60 High .... 80 
Low eS Low . 30 












Avg. ....$46.50 
High .... 65 
Low . 30 


Avg. ....$46 
High .... 55 
Low . 30 


Avg. ....$63.50 
Men ...+ i 
Low . 30 


Avg. ....$59 
a +0. 
Low . 45 




















The section of the questionnaire de- 
voted to journalism training evoked a 
number of comments, many of them 
rather blunt—both critical and compli- 
mentary. One publisher said, in sub- 
stance: 


It is not too difficult to find a high 
school graduate who, with little training, 
can write routine news for a weekly 
newspaper, but such a person will never 
bring to the position the needed dignity 
and respect, and the possibility for 
growth, that a college graduate or a 
journalism school graduate will bring to 
such work. 


One of the most serious and repeated 
complaints from weekly publishers was 
their observation that many journalism 
graduates do not have a sympathetic at- 
titude for the readers and do not make 
an attempt to become a part of the 
community. They are inclined to 
“write down” to the readers, several 
publishers reported. Others said that 
many college graduates do not under- 
stand that the news in a weekly news- 
paper from week to week is largely the 
small, human interest items and not the 
“big story.” 

Other publishers answering the ques- 
tionnaire repeatedly emphasized that a 
small town editor has to do many things 
—he cannot be a specialist. 





The Kansas publishers did put a dol- 
lar value on the man with a journalism 
degree or a college as indicated by 
Table 4. The information was com- 
piled from answers to the question: 


What weekly wage, to start, could you 
pay the following people, all with no 
practical experience: High school grad- 
uate? College graduate? Journalism 
school graduate? 


Admittedly, the above question is 
rather indefinite and many editors did 
not answer the question for that reason. 
They claimed that such a decision 
would have to be made on the basis of 
the competence of the specific individ- 
ual under consideration. : 

Two comments included with the 
questionnaires when returned are quot- 
ed here to show the interest that pub- 
lishers have in attracting young people 
to newspaper work. They are: 


If you can convince young men to 
enter the weekly field, you will be doing 
the country a great deal of good as well 
as the young folks. 


I'm glad to see some of this infor- 
mation about the weekly field going to 
college people. 

Maurice C. LUNGREN 
University of Kansas 
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Roos, MAARTEN, Het Dagbladbedrijf 
in Nederland; Een economisch-soci- 
aal beeld. Leiden: H. E. Stenfert 
Kroese N. V., 1956. 613 pp. Fis. 30. 
WY DR. MAARTEN ROOIJ HAS PRESENTED 
in this very substantial volume the first 
and only existing social and economic 
study of the Dutch daily newspaper 
press, with special reference to the pe- 
riod since World War II. Although in 
Dutch, a 10-page English-language 
summary is included. 

Dr. Rooij is one of Europe’s most 
widely-known and respected journalists. 
He has been editor of the distinguished 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant since 
1945, is former chairman of the Feder- 
ation of Dutch Journalists, an active fig- 
ure in the work of the International 
Press Institute, Zurich; and a lecturer at 
the University of Amsterdam’s Institute 
for the Science of the Press. 
“Knowledge and understanding of 
the basic principles of newspaper oper- 
ation is essential,” Dr. Rooij writes in 
his introduction, “not only because of 
the economic importance of newspapers 
themselves, but even more so because 
sound economic conditions for the press 
govern the independence and truth of 
its journalism.” 

The first part of his study deals with 
what the writer calls “conditions of 
equilibrium” in 65 Dutch newspaper 
companies, and principles affecting pub- 
lication. Dr. Rooij takes the position 
that there has been no basic change in 
the function of the press in society since 
the first newspapers appeared in Hol- 
land in the 17th century. But the press 
of the last hundred years has grown and 
a “bond of trust” has developed be- 
tween newspapers and readers, related 
both to the news-editorial content and 
to advertising. Dr. Rooij discusses the 
modern newspaper as a business under- 
taking to be conducted in such a way as 
“to safeguard its economic and finan- 
cial independence and its continuity.” 
Attention is given to the legal aspects 
of publishing and to the form of organ- 
ization calculated to protect a newspa- 
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per against possible loss of character or 
control of policy by reason of manage- 
ment changes or stock transfers. Dr. 
Rooij also considers how “standards of 
social responsibility” are related to “re- 
quirements of saleability” in determin- 
ing the nature of the news and editorial 
package delivered to readers. The ad- 
vertising function, or service, is exam- 
ined with consideration both to the 
stimulus provided to sales and to limi- 
tations the management of a newspaper 
may feel moved to place upon the un- 
restricted use of space. 

Dr. Rooij devotes nearly one-third of 
his main text to the subject of efficient 
newspaper organization, personnel, 
costs and their determination, circula- 
tion and advertising rates and revenues, 
tax matters and general policy—includ- 
ing the “fragile relationships between 
management and editor.” 

Speaking of the financial require- 
ments for daily newspaper publishing, 
the author regards direct capital invest- 
ment as preferable in meeting current 
operating needs, so protecting the pa- 
per’s independence, although he recog- 
nizes that replacement of equipment or 
expansion may require another ap- 
proach, probably a bank loan. The cre- 
ation of new newspapers, even by direct 
capital investment, he regards as “im- 
possible” in Holland under existing con- 
ditions “because the recruitment of 
enough readers to build up an adequate 
volume of advertising would demand a 
vast initial capital.” 

“Circulations in Holland,” Dr. Rooij 
points out, “are almost exclusively 
based on a subscription system (under 
which the paper is delivered by the 
company at the reader’s home). This 
method of sale and distribution stabil- 
izes circulation; it is closely related to 
the reading habits of the Dutch, who 
much prefer to read their favorite paper 
quietly at home. In the past, subscrip- 
tion rates were fixed empirically and 
still have to be owing to the unsolvable 
problem of joint costs; binding resolu- 
tions by the Newspaper Proprietors’ As- 
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sociation have made collective mini- 
mum price clauses the fashion since the 
war.” 

Advertising rates, however, are fixed 
by the newspapers themselves, depend- 
ing On qualitative factors as well as cir- 
culation figures. A special study of the 
influence of the business cycle on the 
volume of advertising, covering the pe- 
riod 1925-38, is cited to show an aver- 
age time lag of from one to two years 
between the movement of the general 
business level and a corresponding rise 
or decline in advertising volume. Read- 
ership proved even less susceptible to 
swings in the business cycle, however, 
and Dr. Rooij remarks in a later sec- 
tion that circulations in Holland appear 
to be stabilized at the equivalent of one 
paper per household in the country. 


The second part of this exhaustive 
study relates to the Dutch daily news- 
paper press itself. It includes a careful 
examination of the distribution of news- 
papers throughout the Netherlands. The 
daily press has grown stronger and 
larger since the war. Dr. Rooij discusses 
advertising regulation, supplies of news- 
print and equipment, wage agreements, 
welfare progress and government eco- 
nomic regulations as they affect the 
press. He explains the Dutch news 
agency service, historically, but remarks 
that statistics are lacking with reference 
to the newspaper industry; he recom- 
mends that such material be gathered 
and made available by the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association. 


Even though he regards it as unlikely 
that any new daily newspaper can be 
established in Holland, and though he 
sees circulation as stabilized, Dr. Rooij 
believes a growth potential exists in ad- 
vertising. While television has not yet 
affected the Dutch press, the author be- 
lieves that the nation’s press must be 
prepared to review its methods with 
such a possibility in mind, and that it 
“will in particular have to study inter- 
pretative writing as a new form of jour- 
nalism.” New printing methods may 
also change the character of the press, 
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he feels. On the basis of his study, Dr. 
Rooij draws a number of conclusions 
concerning the economic and social as- 
pects of the Dutch press bearing upon 
such matters as the importance of po- 
litical freedom, economic independence, 
social responsibility, good personnel re- 
lations and improved standards of gen- 
eral operation. 

The book contains twelve annexes, a 
short bibliography and an index. It in- 
cludes tables, charts, diagrams and foot- 
noted references. It is a thoroughly 
scholarly work and, though it relates to 
Dutch journalism specifically, its treat- 
ment is such that application to other 
national press situations readily occurs 
to the reader, even though he may be 
able to read only the English summary. 


ROBERT W. DESMOND 
University of California, Berkeley 


Woop, JAMES PLAYSTED, Magazines in 
the United States. 2nd ed. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1956. xiii + 
390 pp. $5. 

% PUBLICATION OF A NEW EDITION OF 

this pioneering work is another indica- 

tion that the magazine field is more and 
more getting the attention it deserves. 

The author, who is now assistant to the 

research director of Curtis Publishing 

Company, has added enough new ma- 

terial to the 312-page edition of 1949 

to make 390 pages. Added information 

about such thriving “old” publications 
as Look and Business Week and on 
newer magazines such as Holiday and 

Sports Illustrated reminds one that big 

changes have come to the magazine 

since World War II. 

The first 119 pages of this volume 
are identical with the old. This opening 
third recounts the stories of the maga- 
zines which flourished in the two cen- 
turies before 1900. While the reporting 
is sometimes anecdotal and imaginative, 
the book’s style inclines too much to- 
wards the encyclopedic to grip the aver- 
age reader. Perhaps that has to be. 
Still, one could wish for fewer annoy- 
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ingly elusive allusions. References to a 
Poe or a Greeley doubtless bring mean- 
ingful associations to most educated 
readers. But even the specialist is non- 
plussed in trying to rationalize the piling 
up of obscure names. Take, for exam- 
ple, a sentence on page 26 which says 
that colonial magazine contributors “in- 
cluded almost every eminent writer, 
poet, and statesman of the time: Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hamilton, John Jay, 
Fisher Ames, Tench Coxe, Benjamin 
Rush, John Witherspoon, Noah Web- 
ster, Francis Hopkinson...” (22 
more names follow). 


The book’s emphasis is on the big 
slicks. Its perspective will not cause too 
much unrest among major publishers, 
even of the comic books (now allotted 
several pages). Though the volume is 
not without criticisms of the social role 
of magazines, the subtitle of the earlier 
edition, “Their Social and Economic 
Influence,” has wisely been dropped. 
That is an area to which the profession 
has yet to give adequate study. 


The author reports recent criticisms 
of Time-Life for inconsistency and the 
pose of omniscience. The pointedness 
of these is somewhat blunted, however, 
when he adds that the pair make life 
more exciting and intelligible, and “if 
the intelligibility they offer is an illu- 
sion, it is at least a comfortable one to 
have.” Is it really? Or is that good? 


Wood is a better critic when in a new 
paragraph of his concluding chapter he 
tempers his earlier enthusiasm about 
magazines’ getting better as readers be- 
come more educated. If he still believes 
that magazines are improving, he nev- 
ertheless can write: 


As education has spread, it has also 
spread thin. . . . A literate population 
does not constitute a critically intelligent 
one. The tolerance of most mass maga- 
zine readers for thoughtful material is 
low. They read mostly to be amused. 
. . . The continuing appeal of the comic 
books is reassuring (sic!) guarantee that 
American magazines have not. . . be- 
come too serious and informative. 
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A mark of the book’s generally con- 
ventional approach is the chapter on 
“liberalism and iconoclasm.” Half of its 
12 pages go to Mencken’s American 
Mercury, and the rest to the Nation and 
New Republic. The material on the lat- 
ter has been updated (though curiously 
the metamorphosis of the Mercury is 
unreported). But the New Leader is 
mentioned only for its attack on the 
Nation. The struggles of the Progressive 
of Wisconsin are untouched, and the 
increasing prestige of the Reporter gets 
but a paragraph—among newsmaga- 
zines. Neither the idea magazines of the 
right nor such outstanding publications 
as the Christian Century and Common- 
weal are mentioned. A foreigner, or a 
college student (which may come to the 
same thing), might erroneously con- 
clude that our magazine world is a 
wasteland without intellectual combat. 

Curiously, the “little magazines” still 
get only the same tag-end of a chapter 
which is thrown still further out of bal- 
ance by added data on Collier's. Even 
more curiously, the thriving industrial- 
magazine field still gets no attention. 


Not to slight the positive, however, 
we should note that there is now a good 
section on the Saturday Review, which 
was barely mentioned before. The 
strengthened report on the farm maga- 
zines will be helpful in colleges dealing 
with agricultural journalism. A chapter 
has been added on grocery-distributed 
magazines. Teachers especially con- 
cerned with communications research, 
magazine advertising and television will 
find brief additions in their fields. In- 
formative revised chapters on both the 
Reader’s Digest and the New Yorker 
will be popular. 

The Wood book, already good, has 
been strengthened and improved. On 
the one hand it is not as readable as a 
best-seller. On the other it is neither as 
penetrating nor comprehensive as a 
scholarly tome. It is moderately read- 
able, adequately informative. College 
professors, including the text-writers, 
may say that that sounds like a typical 
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textbook—as a textbook it will be very 
useful. 

ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 


BASTIAN, GEORGE C., CASE, LELAND D. 
and BASKETTE, FLoyp K., Editing 
the Day’s News. 4th ed. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. xii 
+ 373 pp. $5.25. 


WY CHOOSING A CLASS TEXT FOR A 
course in copyediting involves many 
elements: the professional background 
and teaching ability of the instructor; 
the caliber of his students; the total 
journalism curriculum, the aims of his 
course, and so on. One instructor will 
prefer a text that will give his students 
thorough detail, a manual upon which 
they will rely for complete information; 
another will seek a text to use as a base 
or a springboard for further develop- 
ment of examples or ideas it will sug- 
gest. One text centers on the newspaper 
copydesk, another excellent book gives 
much emphasis to work on the metro- 
politan daily, and some are useful with 
supplementary workbooks or exercises. 

In the fourth edition of Editing the 
Day’s News, Floyd K. Baskette, profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
Colorado, joins Leland D. Case, publi- 
cations consultant, editor of The Ro- 
tarian and former assistant professor of 
journalism at Northwestern University, 
in a third revision of the work first 
brought out by the late George C. Bas- 
tian in 1922. 

Their approach emphasizes small city 
newspaper practices. Perhaps most 
characteristic, however, is their omni- 
bus approach—a survey of the whole 
field of newspaper editorial journalism 
in which the copydesk is the center. 

The new edition of Editing the Day’s 
News begins with an updated revision 
of “what makes news” and the role of 
the copyeditor, and continues the basic 
fundamentals of the work of the copy- 
desk man: preparing copy for the print- 
er and writing headlines. From this 
start, the student is introduced to work 
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on perfecting copy, including a thor- 
ough review of types of leads, copy or- 
ganization and rewriting, use of words, 
and desk problems in handling local 
copy such as country correspondence, 
social news, crime and court news, and 
so on. Libel laws are discussed. 

A fourth section treats typography, 
photography, and advanced techniques 
of headline writing, followed by a sec- 
tion on makeup. The latter includes a 
chapter on magazine makeup and edit- 
ing, and the book concludes with “the 
higher policy level”—reader research 
techniques and their findings; ethical 
considerations in newspaper editing; and 
copydesk administration. 

Three chapters on “Sharpening the 
Lead,” “Rebuilding the Story” and 
“Making Newspaper Copy Clear and 
Precise” might serve a beginning re- 
porting class as well as refresh the 
minds of copyediting students. Espe- 
cially useful to the latter group, and a 
subject which usually receives scant at- 
tention in similar texts, is a chapter on 
“When Cameras Make Copy.” It is 
brief, but thorough. It includes, for ex- 
ample, information on the handling of 
news mats as well as standard treatment 
of picture selection, cropping, cutlines 
and the engraving process. 

Of special note are a clear and con- 
cise introduction to the care and feed- 
ing of the teletypesetter and the special 
editing problems of TTS, and an au- 
thoritative presentation of small maga- 
zine editing and production. Both are 
much needed and welcome additions in 
a textbook of this type. 

The chapter on “Various Kinds of 
Copy” has been shortened from 26 to 
22 pages, but the revision has sharp- 
ened the presentation and actually con- 
tains more essential information. Three 
pages on cable and radio copy, for in- 
stance, have been boiled down to 13 
lines, but there is excellent substitution 
in pertinent “Tips to Copyeditors”—of 
real and practical help. 

While the entire book is slanted to- 
ward the copyeditor, a primary presen- 
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tation of editing copy is skimpy, in this 
reviewer's opinion. Chapter 4, “Prepar- 
ing the Copy for the Printer,” exempli- 
fies copyreading marks and stylebook 
usage, but includes only one reproduc- 
tion of telegraph copy—-six lines to il- 
lustrate capitalization marks, and one 
reproduction of a local story to show 
editing as well as copyreading. The lat- 
ter is an excellent visual example, and 
one wishes there had been similar op- 
portunity to study more concrete ex- 
amples of editing both local and wire 
copy. 

The revised edition of Editing the 
Day’s News, in general, contains both 
new copy as well as time-tested sections 
brought up to date; it is a mine of sol- 
idly packed information, often stripped 
to essentials so that inclusion of a 
broad over-all view may be presented 
from many aspects within the attractive 
covers of one volume. 

ARTHUR M. SANDERSON 
State University of Iowa 





BORLAND, Hat, How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1956. 217 pp. 
$3.50. 


WY THIS BOOK GIVES ANSWERS TO FIRST 
questions about writing as a craft and a 
livelihood. Despite the title, it is not a 
how-to-do-it book. Indeed, the author 
doubts that the craft of writing can be 
taught. But the book does lay out the 
job for the hopeful writer. Thus it does 
not teach the novice grammar, word 
use, logic or research methods, but it 
enjoins him to learn them. 

Most of Mr. Borland’s points will be 
familiar to teachers and working writ- 
ers. Merely listed, they sound like 
cliches. But they are not. They are the 
postulates of writing and must be in a 
basic book on the writing craft as surely 
as fractions must be in a basic math 
book. Moreover, the familiar points 
take on fresh life from Mr. Borland’s 
clean, earnest prose. 

Writers write to make money but also 
from inner necessity. They learn to 
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write by writing. There is no secret 
password. Most of the writer’s time is 
devoted, not to the typewriter, but to 
gathering and organizing material. 
Story possibilities are limited only by 
the boundaries of the writer’s construc- 
tive imagination, by his competence to 
handle the subject and, to some extent, 
by reader interest. The writer should be 
himself; imitation is not only dishonest, 
it is ineffective. The writer must care; 
perfunctory prose is the mark of a 
hack. 

The book briefly surveys various 
types of leads, the usages of setting up 
the story on paper and mailing it in, 
marketing, agents, rates of pay. Some 
of Mr. Borland’s most interesting sec- 
tions describe his own working habits 
and those of his friends. 

Mr. Borland’s articles have appeared 
in the top magazines. He has published 
more than 350 non-fiction pieces and 
nine books. A 1923 graduate of Colum- 
bia’s School of Journalism, he worked 
20 years on newspapers before turning 
to full time free lancing in 1943. 

Louis BELDEN 


Marquette University 





JOHNSON, W. H., Jf You Must Write—: 
Candid Words for Those Who Do 


and Those Who Would Play the 
Writing Game. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 98 pp. 
$2.75. 


% THIS PLAIN, SLENDER VOLUME, WRIT- 
ten and printed in England, discusses 
some barriers to clear writing and tells 
the would be writer about manuscript 
preparation and publisher-writer con- 
ventions in England. 

The book assumes a knowledge of 
grammar and goes on from there; for, 
as Mr. Johnson says, “bad grammar 
must ensure bad writing, but good 
grammar alone will not ensure good 
writing.” He discusses those qualities 
which make prose clear and interesting. 
The popular term “readability” refers 
only to the latter. 
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The best writing is both clear and in- 
teresting, but it certainly is possible to 
have the one without the other. Short, 
easy sentences make for clarity and, if 
they come in long succession, they also 
make for dullness. 

Clarity depends on economical, accu- 
rate and simple word choice and on 
exact word order. Mr. Johnson lists and 
comments on some common word mis- 
uses and sentence faults. 

It is less easy to give maxims for in- 
vesting writing with charm but in gen- 
eral, Mr. Johnson says, one does best 
to study the great writers. 

Mr. Johnson himself writes with clar- 
ity and wit but perhaps his examples, 
drawn from wide reading, are the most 
interesting part of the book. 

Louis BELDEN 
Marquette University 


RUESCH, JURGEN and KEES, WELDON, 
Nonverbal Communication. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1956. 205 pp. $7.50. 


W ANYONE WHE TEACHES A COURSE IN 
writing is likely to need reminding once 
in a while that words are not the only, 
and perhaps not even the primary, 
means of communication. This book is 
more than a reminder; it is a solid ar- 
gument for the importance of nonverbal 
communication, complete with docu- 
mentation and pictures which are more 
a part of the argument than an illustra- 
tion of it. 

Teachers of writing will find another 
use in this book. Anyone who seeks to 
write or report events has, of course, to 
understand them, and much of this un- 
derstanding will come from perceiving 
and interpreting nonverbal messages. A 
careful study of this volume is a de- 
cided help in understanding those mes- 
sages, and will suggest some useful 
teaching devices in this area. 

The authors admit that verbal com- 
munication is essential for our society, 
and that words and numbers must be 
used to codify our cumulative body of 
knowledge. However, they express re- 
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gret that the emphasis on “indoctrinat- 
ing the young in specific ways of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and calculating,” 
has not been paralleled “by a corre- 
sponding training along nonverbal, ana- 
logic lines.” 

“Thus,” they add, “we continue to 
produce—as though completely to re- 
verse the views of the Renaissance— 
more and more narrowly oriented hu- 
man beings as well as increasing num- 
bers of quasi-schizophrenics, capable of 
grappling with the most complicated 
mathematical and technological prob- 
lems but with no real understanding of 
the actions of human beings, their emo- 
tional expression, or even of gesture— 
all of which are so necessary for the 
understanding of speech.” 

This is enough to make a teacher of 
reporting techniques begin to analyze 
his own courses and start plotting to 
enrich his offerings so that his students 
may become the skillful interpreters of 
human action which they need to be to 
do their job in society. It raises the old 
newspaper problem of how to report a 
situation in which words say one thing, 
gestures and action another. Many re- 
porters tend to shy away from report- 
ing gestures when they contradict words 
because they are afraid their story will 
be too “subjective.” Systematic analysis, 
like that in this book, should eventually 
eliminate any suspicion of lack of ob- 
jectivity and allow a reporter to de- 
scribe a situation with the depth and 
richness which actions and gestures add 
to quoted words. 

The study of nonverbal messages is 
carried further than a consideration of 
gesture and action. It includes the lan- 
guages of objects, with such obvious 
illustrations as the traditional barber 
pole or the sales message of a sidewalk 
merchant who puts his oranges on dis- 
play, trusting them to sell themselves. 
It gets over into problems as complex 
as the relation of communications 
problems to upset mentalities. 

The authors have lived up to their 
own standards by producing a book 
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which depends only partially on verbal 
communication. Many photographs 
constitute as real a part of the text as 
does the type. The pages are large, thus 
giving a better display space for the 
pictures. 

The most ambitious photographic 
contribution is a series on the interiors 
of six homes as illustrations of the way 
people use objects as a means of com- 
munication. 

The happy combination of words and 
pictures apparently results from an 
equally happy combination of authors. 
Dr. Ruesch is director of research at 
the Langley Porter Clinic and associate 
professor of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine. 
Mr. Kees is a poet, critic and film pro- 
ducer. 

Unfortunately the large pages which 
make for good picture display also re- 
sulted in the text being set in lines too 
long for easy reading. 

To the communications researcher 
this book will suggest new ideas and 
new approaches. Perhaps more than 
anything else the book is an argument 
against the oversimplification and lack 
of reality which result from the codifi- 
cation of so much of our world into 
verbal terms. Constantly the authors ar- 
gue for a wider-than-words education, 
particularly for those who deal with 
things only at second hand, by manipu- 
lating word and figure symbols. 

ROBERT D. MURPHY 
Syracuse University 





RANSOM, Harry, The First Copyright 
Statute: An Essay on an Act for the 
Encouragement of Learning. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 145 pp. 
$3.75. 


W DEAN RANSOM HAS SUBTITLED THIS 
little book “An Essay on An Act for the 
Encouragement of Learning.” I mean to 
speak for the book in saying that the 
choice of subtitle seems apt. 

It is appropriate that an essay should 
offer conjectures, as this piece does so 
interestingly and in so many instances. 
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It is appropriate that an essay should 
make allusions to incidents in literary 
history expecting that its readers are 
prepared to provide the substance of the 
reference from their own knowledge of 
the general scene. 

Those interested in a serious inquiry 
into the development of a body of law 
concerning literary property will prob- 
ably find the most intrinsic value of the 
book to be contained in the Short Cal- 
endar which is appended to the essay, 
in the listing of leading cases before 
1710, in the excellent reference list, and 
in the discriminatingly selected docu- 
mentations provided through footnotes. 

But they will discover in the book an 
extrinsic value too infrequently met in 
scholarly writing offered from universi- 
ties in the United States. They will find 
that the book offers, amongst other 
things, prose that is appropriate to sub- 
ject, attractive to the eye and command- 
ing to the ear, even when that prose is 
read silently and in the mundane envi- 
ronment of a cluttered faculty office. 
Surely this last alone is reward enough. 

But for me the essay had another at- 
traction: I would like to hear more 
about the evidence that Henry VIII was 
actually aware that printing might be 
dangerous to his rule and to him per- 
sonally, and I would like to hear more 
about the evidence that the Act of 
Queen Anne was no less related to the 
debate about learning as we are invited 
to conjecture. I do not mean to chal- 
lenge Dean Ransom’s conclusions—I 
do mean to say it seems to me that one 
of the functions of an essay concerning 
a scholarly subject is to awaken just 
such wishes to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. I don’t think Dean Ransom in- 
tended his essay particularly for the 
close student of copyright. I do think he 
addressed it to the man of general 
learning. It has the merit of providing 
such a reader with an account of an 
incident in the development of a com- 
plex legal principle in such a way as to 
relate the event to the climate of the 
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period. Too few pieces written about 
printing or publishing do that for the 
general reader. 


PHiLip F. GRIFFIN 
University of California, Berkeley 


St. JOoHN-STEVAS, NORMAN, Obscenity 
and the Law. London: Secker & 
Warburg [New York: The Macmillan 
Company], 1956. xxii + 289 pp. $5. 


WY PROF. VERNON BOURKE WRITES IN A 
new essay on “Moral Problems Related 
to Censoring the Media of Mass Com- 
munications,” in Problems of Commu- 
nication in a Pluralistic Society (Mil- 
waukee: The Marquette University 
Press, 1956, p. 113), that “the literature 
on [censorship] is meager in quantity 
and often inferior in quality.” It is diffi- 
cult to understand Professor Bourke’s 
remark, for in addition to a flow of arti- 
cles in the newspaper and periodical 
press, three recent books have ap- 
peared: Paul Blanshard’s The Right to 
Read: The Battle Against Censorship 
(Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955), re- 
viewed in the Spring JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY; Government Pressures on 
the Press, IPI Survey No. IV (Zurich: 
The International Press Institute, 
1955); and Norman St. John-Stevas’ 
Obscenity and the Law. The label “infe- 
rior” surely could not be applied to any 
of the three. Further, Mr. Blanchard’s 
bibliography lists 73 books and Mr. St. 
John-Stevas’ 35 legal books, 15 selected 
articles and 203 other volumes related 
to his study. This is no “meager” out- 
put. 

While one may quarrel with the pub- 
lisher’s overused phrase “the definitive 
study of the problem,” the book by Mr. 
St. John-Stevas is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable to be issued in some 
time. The young British barrister has 
well combined his two interests of the 
law and literature in a scholarly and 
yet highly readable work which he 
hopes will help to liberalize the law and 
achieve long overdue reforms. Follow- 
ing a brief introduction by Sir Alan P. 
Herbert—no mean writer, wit and stu- 
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dent himself—Obscenity and the Law 
has five historical chapters in 124 pages 
on the development of obscenity from 
the time of ecclesiastical courts and 
Star Chamber to the 1954-55 discus- 
sions in and out of English and Ameri- 
can courts on horror comics. 

Fanny Hill gets but one sentence in 
the section on the 18th century, and an- 
other as the first book prosecuted as 
obscene in America. “The Victorian 
Conscience” is given extended treat- 
ment, and the Hicklin case (1868) is 
discussed in detail with its formula for 
obscenity: “The test of obscenity is 
whether the tendency of the matter 
charged as obscenity is to deprave and 
corrupt those whose minds are open to 
such immoral influences and into whose 
hands a publication of this sort may 
fall.” We run into all the famous 
names: Zola, Vizetelly, Havelock Ellis, 
D. H. Lawrence, Ulysses, The Well of 
Loneliness, de Montalk, Boy, The 
Naked and the Dead, Henry Miller and 
other authors and books. 


The chapter on “Problems of Eng- 
lish Law,” important as it is, seems too 
legalistic for the layman and certainly 
doesn’t make as good reading as the 
historical chapters. “The United States 
Experience” (Chapter VII) takes care 
of any smugness an American might 
have after going through the pages on 
the English brethren, and it is person- 
ally interesting to see my own city of 
Detroit gaining international notoriety 
for the influence “to some extent nation 
wide” of its tight police “license and 
censor” bureau. The Irish censorship 
also gets its fairly full review and ap- 
praisal. 


Mr. St. John-Stevas’ summary chap- 
ter, “Obscenity, Law and Society,” is 
perhaps the most useful section of the 
study. He takes up such topics as free- 
dom of discussion, authors’ rights, the 
question “does pornography corrupt?” 
(his answer: probably “it is sexual de- 
sire, especially if frustrated, that creates 
the taste for pornography and not por- 
nography which stimulates sexual de- 
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sire”), the Kinsey Report, youth and 
comics, and the role of the law. In or- 
der to distinguish between literature 
and pornography, the law should take 
“into consideration,” the author sums 
up, “the purpose with which a book has 
been written and published. . . . There 
are many works that despite their merit 
are not suitable for children, but the 
law cannot reduce the standard of liter- 
ature to that of a child’s library.” 

Of the nine appendices, two add con- 
siderably to the usefulness of this work: 
a draft Obscene Publications Bill intro- 
duced into the British Parliament in 
1955, and a long “Comparative Law” 
appendix setting out in full obscenity 
statutes in all of the British Common- 
wealth countries and nine other coun- 
tries: Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Japan, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Russia. The selected list of 
banned books, taking a single page, is 
of small value: better to consult Anne 
Lyon Haight’s Banned Books (2nd ed.; 
New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 
1955), which can be bought for 75 
cents in a paperback edition. A few 
typographical errors, such as “Farrel” 
for James T. Farrell and “Corman” for 
Herbert Gorman p. 267), are little 
more than minor flaws. 

Written primarily for an English 
audience, Obscenity and the Law is 
nevertheless a study that should be re- 
quired reading for anyone in this coun- 
try or abroad concerned with a constant 
menace to our literary liberties. How 
constant will be evident to those who 
read the Easy Chair in the October 
1956 Harper’s, “The Harm Good Peo- 
ple Do,” on the National Organization 
for Decent Literature. 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 


ALBIG, WILLIAM, Modern Public Opin- 
ion. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
xii + 518 pp. $6.50. 

Y JOURNALISM TEACHERS WILL WEL- 

come this book, for the chapters on the 

mass media are interesting and informa- 
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tive. From many different sources, the 
author has assembled a large amount of 
factual material about the content and 
audiences of the media and the distri- 
bution of communication facilities. For 
this content alone, the volume is a 
worthwhile investment as an addition to 
a reference shelf. It qualifies less clear- 
ly, however, as a textbook. 

The author tells us that this is a new 
book, not just a revision of his Public 
Opinion. To say the least, there is con- 
siderable unevenness in the extent to 
which Albig brings the reader up to 
date on research and theory concerning 
communication and opinion. Take, for 
example, information theory. The au- 
thor looses a friendly swat at theory 
and research involving the Shannon and 
Weaver model (a diagram is repro- 
duced in the book), and concludes that 
“our significant understanding of the es- 
sence of the communication process in 
public opinion” has not been “greatly 
aided by our new vocabulary constructs 
and models.” Albig goes on to say that 
“you will seldom encounter these spe- 
cialized terms in this volume.” There 
may be cause for distress in the use 
which is made of the terms, witness the 
following definition: “Even the clearest 
message loses something in its journey, 
and these communication theorists re- 
fer to this loss as ‘entropy.’” In gen- 
eral, information theory is treated as 
though it consisted solely of some 
rather amusing coined words and dia- 
grams. 

A chapter on “Opinion Change” in- 
cludes a footnote in which the writer 
disavows any intention to “classify and 
summarize experimental or descriptive 
studies of opinion change.” Yet the au- 
thor does describe several early studies 
—the 1933 Chen inquiry, for example. 
Hovland’s “sleeper effect” finding of the 
World War II years is presented, but no 
mention is made of Hovland’s further 
experiments relating to the same phe- 
nomenon. 


Such sideward, passing glances are 
frequent. A footnote reference in the 
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chapter on language is the only men- 
tion made of Osgood’s studies of mean- 
ing, a research program carried out on 
Albig’s own University of Illinois cam- 
pus. Although the reader is told that 
Osgood’s “semantic differential” has in- 
volved “brilliant work,” he is given no 
inkling of what the differential is. 

Despite the dedication of an entire 
chapter (23 pages) to “The Measure- 
ment of Opinion and Attitude,” Albig 
dismisses “Guttman Scaling and Scalo- 
gram” with a single paragraph in which 
he notes that Guttman originally sought 
to determine whether test items “fell to 
one side or the other of the scale con- 
tinuum.” We are told that Guttman 
later turned to “scalogram analysis.” 
Should the reader wonder what this 
means, he must rely on a footnote para- 
graph describing the now-outmoded 
scalogram board. Nowhere is there a 
straightforward statement to the effect 
that the Guttman scale is a cumulative 
scale. Such a minimal glimpse of the 
model could have been included quite 
easily. There is no mention of Lazars- 
feld’s latent structure analysis. 


Although polls and surveys are dis- 
cussed in some detail, there is no refer- 
ence to Hyman’s research concerning 
interviewer error. “Stratified sampling” 
is equated with quota sampling, so that 
the reader who first learns about sam- 
pling procedures from this book may as 
a result misinterpret résearch reports 
based on probability samples involving 
stratification. When the author says that 
the “pinpoint precinct sample” is the 
type of “area sampling ... most fa- 
vored by the commercial pollers,” he 
ignores the many well-designed area- 
probability samples used by such com- 
mercial survey organizations as Politz 
Research and National Analysts. 

The kind of criticism raised here 
could not have been applied to the pred- 
ecessor of this volume. Public Opinion 
was a book which synthesized fully and 
intelligently what was then known 
about public opinion, propaganda and 
the communication process, and did so in 
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a period during which there was much 
confused writing on these topics. The 
present work preserves the philosoph- 
ical and theoretical foundations of the 
earlier work and supplements them with 
new factual material and a rather spotty 
review of recent empirical research. 
The serious student of public opinion 
will want to own both volumes but he 
may wish he had a less discursive and 
better-rounded text available for use in 
his public opinion course. 

Roy E. CarTEr, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


CHESTER, GIRAUD and GARRISON, GAR- 
NET B., Radio and Television: an In- 
troduction. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1956. 2nd ed. xv + 
652 pp. $6.50. 


W I HAPPENED TO BE LOOKING AT THIS 
book at the same time an acquaintance 
of mine at Lick Observatory on Mt. 
Hamilton was trying to focus on the 
great planet Mars which, to his delight, 
was coming closer to earth in Septem- 
ber than it had in any year since 1924. 
Trouble was that the night the planet 
closed the gap to a mere 35,170,000 
miles, fog rolled in. He still doesn’t 
know about those confounded “canals” 
(or channels). 

It was with the same anticipation 
that I looked forward to seeing the new, 
revised edition of Radio and Television. 
The 1950 version was a good long- 
range view of the universe of radio-tel- 
ecasting but I wondered whether the 
1956 revision might not give us a close- 
up, instead of a distant view. On the 
whole, the answer is no. Mr. Garrison, 
University of Michigan speech profes- 
sor, and Dr. Chester, National Broad- 
casting Company executive, are using 
the superscope of Mt. Palomar, not the 
electronic miscroscope of Cal Tech. 

The book ostensibly is what many 
teachers want and what the authors in- 
tended: “. .. a comprehensive text- 
book for introductory courses in broad- 
casting.” Part I presents 14 chapters 
about the industry in society and Part II 
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delivers 19 chapters on how the public 
arts function from the studio. With this 
revised edition, over 100 pages have 
been added. There are two new chap- 
ters: “Elements of Television Produc- 
tion” and “Film in Television,” besides 
much rewriting. 

The best addition is the fresh chap- 
ter, “Film in Television,” which up- 
dates the book considerably because of 
the extent to which film has come into 
use since 1950. It describes the tech- 
niques from the budding pilot film to 
the kinescope. Apparently publication 
date came too soon for any mention of 
the new development by Ampex of 
taping sight as well as sound. 

One might take issue with the claim 
by the authors (p. 613), “Networks 
usually hire their news editors from the 
ranks of working newspapermen.” This 
seems to be a footnote carried forward 
from the 1930's, instead of something 
based on current research. My experi- 
ence is that radio-TV editors on the 
Pacific Coast have “graduated” from 
the ranks of network affiliates or inde- 
pendents or, at least, from within the 
industry. The only newspapermen I see 
going into studios these days are guests 
on “Meet the Press” or “Face the Na- 
tion.” 


The remarkable achievement of the 
authors is their integration of radio 
and television with the naturalness that 
their kinship deserves. Both media, for 
the most part, are treated together and 
little clarity is lost because of the inter- 
mixture. Separateness occurs when they 
discuss the historical development of 
the media and some technical aspects. 
Altogether, the material is well organ- 
ized. 

This new version, like the original, 
may prove useful in a course which 
surveys electronic media, provided that 
the instructor supplements the text with 
assorted readings in the specialties. For 
example, chapter 24 on “News Pro- 
grams” devotes 16 pages to prose and 
another four to illustrative material. 
The result is a quick tour through the 
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newsroom with an NBC page, not a 
sleeves-rolled-up internship. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the authors provide an ex- 
cellent bibliography to which student 
or teacher can refer for more explicit 
guidance. 

GorDON B. GREB 
San Jose State College 





HEAD, SYDNEY W., Broadcasting in 
America. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956. 502 pp. $6. 


W IN THIS SKILLFULLY WRITTEN WORK, 
Sydney W. Head, director of broadcast- 
ing and film services at the University 
of Miami, has brought together a con- 
siderable quantity of significant material 
on the technology, history, economics 
and social control of American radio 
and television. This will be one of the 
most useful texts for introductory 
courses in broadcasting, as well as valu- 
able supplementary reading for any 
course dealing with the broadcast me- 
dia. 

The author takes a broad view of 
American broadcasting. He sees its 
present structure and character as the 
products of several sets of interacting 
influences: the physical nature of the 
medium, the historical accidents of its 
origin and growth, the economic basis 
of its operation, and the social forces 
which modify its conduct. After survey- 
ing each of these factors, he concludes 
with an evaluation of the social effects 
of radio and television. 

Right from the start Mr. Head places 
American broadcasting in its proper 
historical and social context as a major 
medium of mass communication. 
Wherever possible, he relates the proc- 
esses and functions of broadcasting to 
those of other mass media. For exam- 
ple, in the historical section he points 
out how broadcasting profited from 
such prior experiences of other media 
as utilization of advertising for finan- 
cial support and syndication of mate- 
rial. Later, in discussing inter-media 
relationships, he cites the pivotal posi- 
tion of broadcasting as an advertising- 
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supported medium competing with the 
printed media and as a primarily enter- 
tainment medium competing with mo- 
tion pictures. 


The author presents a knowing sec- 
tion on the economy of the industry, 
discussing the role of advertising, meas- 
urement and evaluation techniques and 
financial organization of stations. As in 
other sections of the book, he is here 
less concerned with specific techniques 
than he is with such problems as the 
socio-economic one created by adver- 
tising support and competitive opera- 
tion. 

From the point of view of the teach- 
er of radio-television journalism, per- 
haps the section on social control of 
broadcasting is the strongest in the 
book. Mr. Head recognizes as three 
agencies of control the internal econ- 
omy of the medium, law and public 
Opinion. Broadcasting, he says, illus- 


trates the modification of the libertarian 
theory of mass communication by the 
social-responsibility theory. He finds it 
essential that the economic, legal and 


social agencies of control find some sort 
of stable equilibrium. 

Regulations of the FCC and the in- 
dustry codes come in for astute scru- 
tiny. A particularly good analysis com- 
pares the radio, television and motion 
picture codes. (A more detailed, 35- 
page comparison of these codes appears 
in the appendix.) In this connection the 
author wisely observes that with or 
without such codes the mass media are 
going to lean in the direction of the 
tastes, opinions and standards which are 
most prevalent in society. The basic 
problem is to make sure that adherence 
to them is not so rigid and dogmatic as 
to stifle completely values other than 
the prevalent ones. 

Higher education is discussed as a 
factor in social control, with emphasis 
on problems of educational broadcast- 
ers and on the growth of professional 
education for broadcasting. In the lat- 
ter connection, it is unfortunate that no 
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mention is made of the Council on Ra- 
dio and Television Journalism. 

Turning in his last two chapters to an 
evaluation of the broadcast services, 
Mr. Head indicates an understanding of 
recent social research on the effects of 
mass communication. This section 
might have been strengthened by the 
inclusion of more specific data on what 
has been learned thus far about the ef- 
fects of radio and television programs. 

Teachers of radio-television journal- 
ism may regret the rather scanty treat- 
ment of news and opinion programs. 
There is a brief account of radio’s early 
efforts to obtain wire news service, a 
still briefer mention of the current 
problem of access to the news, and 
nothing at all on the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of broadcasting’s news and 
opinion programs or on the place of a 
news department in a radio or televi- 
sion station. Nor is there any mention 
of industry self-regulation and profes- 
sionalization of such an organization as 
the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association. 

But despite these omissions, this is a 
generally well-balanced work. Although 
it will find its chief use as an introduc- 
tory text, its value transcends that. Mr. 
Head has presented so successful an ex- 
position of the place of broadcasting in 
American life that any teacher, student 
or practitioner of any aspect of mass 
communication is sure to benefit by a 
reading of his book. 

ROBERT M. POCKRASS 
Pennsylvania State University 


ROBINSON, MARSHALL A., MORTON, 
HERBERT C. and CALDERWOOD, 
JAMES D., An Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Reasoning. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1956. 335 pp. 
$3. 

WY THIS BOOK IS AN INTRODUCTION TO 

economics for laymen. Its special 

strength is that it is useful as a diction- 
ary or thesaurus of economic terms and 
as a brief guide to the major economic 
problems of the day. It is organized in 
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a narrative form, however, which adds 
to its interest and usefulness. 


Dr. Robinson is a member of the 
staff of the Brookings Institution and 
Professor Morton, a former St. Paul, 
Minn., journalist, has recently left the 
Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth Col- 
lege to join him in Washington. Dr. 
Calderwood is at the Claremont Gradu- 
ate School. The joint authors describe 
economic processes simply and effec- 
tively and the book bears evidence of 
Professor Morton’s training as a writer. 

The book deals, as noted, with con- 
temporary problems, but there is hardly 
a trace of the consciousness the writers 
must have had of the political contro- 
versies which swirl about the concepts 
and definitions with which they worked. 
For this particular reason, as well as for 
its clarity and authority, the book is of 
considerable value to writers and edi- 
tors dealing with political affairs in 
which considerable time and skill will 
be devoted to partisan distortion of 
some of the same materials. It is also 
useful to journalism students in colleges 
where the basic economics courses have 
been concerned with theoretical and 
mathematical analysis to the exclusion 
of contemporary materials such as those 
contained in the Survey of Current 
Business, the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
the Economic Report of the President 
and the Wall Street Journal. 

J. EDwarRD GERALD 


University of Minnesota 


WASSERMAN, PaAvuL, I/nformation for 
Administrators. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 375 pp. $6. 


WY ADMINISTRATION IS A WORD READILY 
capable of widely divergent interpreta- 
tions. To the executive it comprises 
those multitudinous processes which are 
necessary to implement general policies 
and management’s decisions, but it ex- 
cludes, in large measure, the formation 
of such policies and final decisions for 
overall company operation. To the ad- 
ministrative personnel, however, their 
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functions appear to be the most essen- 
tial aspects of the systematic operation 
of the industry. This, certainly, is as it 
should be. 


Whether your interests lie with top 
management, the several strata of ad- 
ministrative persons, or—as those of 
the Cornell sponsors of this book— 
“primarily . . . in the several aspects 
of administration as a function in soci- 
ety”—you will find this book a very 
serviceable compilation of references to 
many kinds of source materials. It 
would in no way decrease its usefulness 
to re-title the book: “Source Materials 
Guide for the Researcher,” or for the 
market analyst, or for the teacher, or 
for that matter for the entire universe 
of scholarship. 


Government as a source of valuable 
information is fully explored by Mr. 
Wasserman, although he usually con- 
fines himself to a descriptive approach 
and seldom attempts serious analyses or 
evaluations of these materials. The 
statement that “relatively few business 
or public administration persons will be 
able to spend the time necessary to 
check the (United States Government 
Publications: Monthly) Catalog every 
month” seems reason enough to recom- 
mend the Business Service Checklist, 
and the semimonthly Selected United 
States Government Publications. To 
which anyone affected by significant 
pronouncements of policy from the high 
echelons can only cry “What a pity!” 
Good solid administration, in any as- 
pect of business, industry, or education 
can hardly result from judgments rest- 
ing on the quicksand of partial infor- 
mation. The inference, however, is ut- 
terly realistic. 

Government is only one of the many 
sources of material described in this 
book. Libraries, legislative documents, 
services in business and industry, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, trade and profes- 
sional associations, chambers of com- 
merce, research organizations, reference 
books, local area surveys, international 
references, and many basic publications 
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in business and public administration 
are explored quite thoroughly and de- 
scribed adequately. 


Foreign government publications, 
quite wisely, have been excluded from 
this work, but the researcher in these 
fields will find the general bibliographic 
manuals described in Chapter I and the 
“Information Sources on Foreign Coun- 
tries” in Appendix E of tremendous 
value. 

Of considerable assistance to those 
who must locate legislative materials 
is the brief, but extremely simple, 
explanation of the basic forms of Con- 
gressional action and the functions of 
committees, the legislative calendar, and 
the basic procedures in the House and 
Senate. 

Documentary sources of information 
are available to the researcher, as well 
as to the administrator, in many forms. 
Those several information “services” 


which are catalogued at very infrequent 
intervals by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation (the last available list was pub- 


lished in 1944) are difficult to find in 
current and accurate compilations. The 
various personalized letters from Wash- 
ington and reports on the economic 
outlook are examples in point. These 
services are included in the present 
book, with a very brief descriptive anal- 
ysis of their peculiar characteristics. 

It is unfortunate that a review of this 
book cannot adequately delineate the 
splendid material in every chapter. Ev- 
ery page will sometime be exactly what 
the scholar, as well as the business man, 
is searching for. In only one area—the 
information sources of the modern 
American newspaper—does this writer 
feel that the exploration and the analy- 
sis of significant data is inadequate. 
This, certainly, was impressed upon the 
author by the restrictions of time and 
space. The book is a most important 
addition to your personal library. 

CHARLES L. ALLEN 
Northwestern University 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


A.A.A.A. Roster. New York: American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
420 Lexington Ave., 1956. 105 pp. 
Apply. mats 
Alphabetical and geographical list of the 
323 member agencies and the organiza- 
tion of A.A.A.A. 


ALLEN, STEVE. The Funny Men. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1956. 279 pp. 
$3.95. 

An introductory analysis of TV humor, 
followed by chapters on 16 leading co- 
medians. 


ASHLEY, PauL P. Say It Safely; Legal 

Limits in Journalism and Broadcasting. 
Seattle: University of Washington, 
1956. $2.25. 
Expanded and revised from Essentials of 
Libel, with new chapters on “Freedom 
of Speech,” “Contempt of Court,” “Pho- 
tographs,” “Right of Privacy,” “Radio 
and Television,” and “Political Broad- 
casts.” 


BALLINGER, RAYMOND A. Layout. New 

York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 
Park Avenue, 1956. $12.00. 
Deals with design theory in composition 
of pages, primarily in advertising. Theo- 
ries and solutions of problems are ex- 
plained with examples drawn from mag- 
azine and newspaper ads. 


BurcH, WILLIAM T. New York Laws Re- 

lating to Publications. Syracuse: Syra- 
cuse University School of Journalism, 
1956. $25.00. 
“New York public notice laws and press 
responsibilities relating to officials, busi- 
nessmen, courts and attorneys for elec- 
tions, purchases, sales, laws and taxa- 
tion, plus rights and responsibilities of 
the press.”—Subtitle. 


CAMPBELL, ANGUS and HoMER C. Coop- 
ER. Group Differences in Attitudes and 
Votes. Ann Arbor: Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, 1956. 
150 pp. $3. 

A study of the 1954 Congressional elec- 
tion. 
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Catholic Press Directory: U.S.A. and Can- 

ada. New York: Catholic Press Assn., 
150 E. 39th St., 1956. $3. 
Breakdown of the circulation of 594 
Catholic newspapers and magazines in 
the U.S. and Canada, with key person- 
nel, subscription and ad rates, frequency, 
and other data. Also contains informa- 
tion on the Catholic market. 


CocLey, JoHN. Report on Blacklisting: 
vol. 1, Movies; vol. 2, Radio-Television. 
2 vols. New York: Meridian, 1956. 
$1.25 a volume. 
A study of blacklisting in two of the 
largest of the entertainment industries. 
Sponsored by the Fund for the Republic 
and written by a former executive editor 
of Commonweal. 


Devore, MERRILL. Effective Advertising 

Copy. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 
741 pp. $6.50. 
“. . . purports to bring into one volume 
the collective research efforts on copy 
for more than 50 years of advertisers 
and agencies.” 


Drx, WaRREN B. Industrial Advertising for 
Profit and Prestige. Pleasantville, N. Y.: 
Printers’ Ink Books, 1956. 231 pp. $6. 
How to plan an industrial advertising 
campaign, write effective copy and make 
layouts for the project, as well as how 
to select the proper media. 


DuUMAZEDIER, JOFFRE and others. Televi- 
sion and Rural Adult Education: The 
Teleclubs in France. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. 275 pp. 
$3.50. 

A UNESCO publication, part of the 
“Press, Film and Radio in the World 
Today” series. 


FEININGER, 
Nature. 
$5.95. 
Nature photographs by the well-known 
Life photographer, with an illustrated 
section explaining special techniques. 


ANDREAS. The Anatomy of 
New York: Crown, 1956. 


GREENE, ROBERT S. Television Writing: 
Theory and Technique. Rev. ed. New 
York: Harpers, 1956. $4. 

Newly added: a complete section on 
markets and an analysis of these mar- 
kets. 
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HEPNER, HARRY WALKER. Modern Adver- 

tising: Practices and Principles. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 740 pp. 
$6.75. 
Completely revised and rewritten from 
a book first published as General Adver- 
tising, and intended as a text for begin- 
ning courses. 


Lacy, Dan. Books and the Future. New 

York: The New York Public Library, 
1956. (R. R. Bowker Memorial Lec- 
tures) 27 pp. 25c. 
The author, head of the American Book 
Publishers Council, discusses the future 
of books both from the technological 
standpoint as well as from the stand- 
point of television, the educational sys- 
tem and other pertinent factors. 


Lapres HOME JOURNAL Treasury. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1956. 544 pp. 
$7.50. 

Stories, articles and illustrations that 
have appeared in the Journal over a 
period of many years. 


LAMBERT, GERALD. All Out of Step. New 
York: Doubleday, 1956. $4.50. 
The author, whose Listerine campaign 
transformed the word “halitosis” from a 
medical term to a household catchword, 
tells his success story. 


LieBLinc, A. J. The Sweet Science. New 
York: Viking, 1956. 306 pp. $3.95. 
The author’s collection of his essays on 


prize-fighting personalities, many of 
which appeared in the New Yorker. 


McCormick, ANNE O'Hare. The World 

at Home. New York: Knopf, 1956. 
$4.50. 
Thirty-three of Mrs. McCormick's edi- 
torials and articles, covering American 
political conditions during the period 
1925-45. The introduction is by James 
Reston. 


MEAD, SHEPHERD. How to Succeed in TV 

without Really Trying. New York: Si- 
mon & Schuster, 1956. $2.95. 
The author, an advertising man, poked 
fun at his trade two years ago in a sci- 
ence-fiction novel, The Great Ball of 
Wax: A Story of Tomorrow’s Happy 
World. This time Mr. Mead satirizes TV 
commercials. 
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MELCHER, DANIEL and NANCY LARRICK. 
Printing and Promotion Handbook: 
How to Plan, Produce, and Use Print- 
ing, Advertising, and Direct Mail. 2d 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
$7. 

“Rewritten and reset, with some new il- 
lustrations and quite a few new entries.” 
Includes new material on cold type, TV, 
and such new products as Thermo-Fax, 
Verifax and Linofilm. Prices and sources 
are brought up to date. 


MILLs, GeorGE J. Guide to Films, Period- 
icals, and Books in Printing, Paper, Pub- 
lishing, Printed Advertising, and Their 
Closely Related Industries. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: School of Printing Management, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1956. 
A bibliography of films, periodicals and 
books. 


MyREN, D. T. Newspaper and Magazine 
Circulation in Rural Wisconsin. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, 1956. (Bulletin 26) 
49 pp. Apply. ' 

An exploratory study to determine the 
distribution of mass media among Wis- 
consin rural farm families to find rela- 
tionship between contact with the media 
and certain socio-economic character- 
istics. 


National Survey of Television Sets in U.S. 
Households — February-March 1956. 
New York: Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, 1956. 8 pp. 

Tabular report based on surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census. 


National Survey of Television Sets in U.S. 
Households—June 1955. New York: 
Advertising Research Foundation, 1955. 
27 pp. 

Reports conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census, giving distribution for standard 
metropolitan areas; size of household; 
four Census geographic regions; and five 
Nielsen TV index territories. 


NIELANDER, WILLIAM A. A Selected and 


Annotated Bibliography of Public Rela- 
tions. Austin: University of Texas, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, 1956. Rev. 
ed. (Bibliography series 3) 42 pp. 

Books and periodical articles on various 


phases of public relations, including 
house magazines, radio and TV, press, 
telephone, government, community, film 
and numerous others. 


PAULU, BurRTON. British Broadcasting. 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1956. 472 pp. $6. 
The development of BBC, with major 
emphasis on program descriptions but 
also discussions of audience reactions, 
finances, staff and technical facilities. 


People—Money—Markets: The New Fo- 
cus. New York: Magazine Advertising 
Bureau, 1956. 48 pp. Apply. 
Summarizing certain consumer income 
and expenditure information originally 
collected and processed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Department 
of Labor, this analysis is intended to be 
of value to national advertisers and their 
agencies by showing urban expenditure 
volume of certain individual products 
and services both in total and by annual 
family income levels. Includes amount 
spent on magazines, newspapers, radio 
and TV. 


POLLARD, JAMES E., comp. Ohio Newspa- 
pers and the Law. Columbus: Ohio 
State University (no date). 18 pp. Ap- 
ly. 

EA handbook and digest of Ohio laws 

and other material relating to editing 

and writing for newspapers and other 

media.” 


Problems in Journalism, 1956. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Society of News- 
paper Editors, 1956. (Secure through 
Mrs. DeVee Fisher, 4123 Ninth St. N. 
W., Washington) 291 pp. $3.50. 
Proceedings of the 1956 convention. 


RoTHa, Pau, ed. Television in the Mak- 
ing. New York: Hastings House, 1956. 
215 pp. $5.75 
Collection of 20 articles on the various 
phases of TV from the British point of 
view. 


SETTEL, IRVING, ed. Best Television Hu- 
mor of the Year. New York: A. A. 
Wyn, 1956. $3.95. (Also available in 
paper at 25¢ from Ace Books, New 
York) 

Comedy scripts that have been TV hits 
on the shows of Steve Allen, Perry 
Como, Martha Raye and others. 
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SHAW, CLIFFORD A., ed. Newspaper Pro- 
motion Primer. Charleston, West Va.: 
Frank A Knight, Charleston Gazette, 
$955. 

The editor calls this a how-to-do-it book 
rather than a book of theory. It gives 
specific promotions, tells how they are 
organized and carried out, and lists news- 
papers from which further information 
may be obtained. 


State Governments and Educational Tele- 


vision. Springfield: Illinois Legislative 
Council, 1956. (Publication 123) 39 pp. 
“Research report prepared pursuant to 
Proposal 407 sponsored by Representa- 
tive Richard Stengel” to provide mem- 
bers of the Illinois General Assembly 
with information concerning problems 
that may come before them. Summa- 
rizes the development of educational TV 
in Illinois and elsewhere in the U.S. 


The Sunday Comics: A Socio-Psycholog- 
ical Study with Attendant Advertising 
Implications. New York: Puck, the 
Comic Weekly, 63 Vesey St., 1956. 236 
pp- $10.00. 

A study undertaken by Puck in an effort 
to “look beyond indices of behavior, 
such as measures of Comic readership 
or Sunday newspaper circulation, and 
explore the real meaning of the Sunday 
comics.” Discusses methodology as well 
as results. 


Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., 1956. 66 pp. $1.00. 

“Report of a conference sponsored joint- 
ly by the Committee on Television of 
the AEC and the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa Communications Center, 
February 26-27, 1956.” 


Television in Our Schools. Washington, 
D.C., Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, 1787 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., 1956. 62 pp. 50¢. 

Report of a seminar on in-teaching tele- 
casting sponsored by the JCET in June 
1955. 


Television’s Daytime Profile. New York: 
Advertising Research Foundation, 1955. 
Report of a survey by W. R. Simmons 
and Associations, Inc., for NBC, giving 
buying habits and characteristics of the 
TV audience. 
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UNESCO. Meeting of Experts for the Es- 


tablishment of an International Centre 
of Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Films for Television. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. 11 pp. 
“Report by the Director-General.” (A 
recent supplement to this report has also 
been issued.) 


U. S. Dept. oF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 


WELFARE. Radio and Television Bibli- 
ography. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. 46 pp. 25¢. 
Annotated list covering various aspects 
of radio and television, including educa- 
tion television, scripts and plays, tech- 
niques, periodicals, and a general section. 


U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES. SUB- 


COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. Availability 
of Information from Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 
Report of hearings held May 8 and 9, 
1956. 


U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES. SUB- 


COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
Communications Act Amendments. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1956. 

Hearings held during the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress on miscellaneous bills 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934. 


U.S. Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. Postal 


Laws. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1956. (POD Publication 
11) $1.00. 

Guide to all officials and organization 
units of the Department and the field 
postal service. 


VipaL, Gore, ed. Best Television Plays. 


New York: Ballantine, 1956. 
cover, $2.00; paper, 35¢. 

Eight hour-long dramas by such TV 
writers as Horton Foote, Rod Serling, 
Reginald Rose, Gore Vidal, Paddy Cha- 
yevsky and others. 


Hard- 


WHETSTONE, DANIEL W. Frontier Editor. 


New York: Hastings House, 1956. 287 
pp. $4.50. 

Autobiography of a man who has been 
editor of the Cut Bank Pioneer Press in 
northern Montana since 1909. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
July, August and September 1956 
Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and 
Television); Norris G. Davis, Texas (General Mag- 
azines); J. Russell Heitman, Denver (Community 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism) 








The political conventions and campaign focussed attention on newspaper and 
television performance. Suggestions for improved coverage of the campaign, atti- 
tudes toward the “battle page,” and management's rejecting a study of performance, 
were warm topics in the newspaper arena. In television, surveys indicated that the 
number of convention viewers was smaller than anticipated; and a variety of pre- 
dictions for television, politics, and 1960 appeared. Also, television’s performance 
in covering the conventions was evaluated. 

The reporting of the Hodge scandals in Illinois politics was analyzed and dis- 
sected: the important but unsurprising elements of persistence, digging and courage 
were hammered home as necessities in major reporting jobs. 


New life was noted in famous publishing houses abroad—wullstein in Germany 
and Paz in Argentina—while in the U. S., obituaries appeared for the American 
Magazine, once the preserve of Steffens and Tarbell. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Repub- 
lic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public 
Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ 
Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; 
Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of State Bulletin; 
TV, Television, USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising GaLtup, Georce H. TV's sorriest com- 
ANONYMOUS. For radio—new boom in mercials. PR Jrnl. 12:8 p7 Aug. 
national spot and local billings. PI Sight must not take a back seat to sound 


256:5 p21 Aug. 3. 

Advertisers increase non-network adver- 

tising because of low cost, flexibility, 

market selection and frequency impact. 
Burck, GILBERT. What makes women 

buy. Fortune 44:2 p93 Aug. 


in TV commercials. 


KELLEY, WILLIAM T. The development of 
early thought in marketing and promo- 
tion. Jrnl. of Mktg. 21:1 p62 July. 
Brief history of attitudes toward promo- 
tion since Plato. 
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KLAw, SPENCER. Advertising: The battle 
of 15 per cent. Fortune 44:4 p142 Oct. 
Analysis of agency commission system 
and criticisms. 

LAWRENCE, Morton B. Political cam- 
paigns—new source of agency profits. 
PI 256:11 p44 Sept. 14. 

Procedures for the ad agency handling a 
political campaign—‘“big advertising 
business.” 

SELIGMAN, DANIEL. 
tising business. 
Sept. 

Boom and problems in advertising. 

SMITH, WENDELL R. Product differentia- 
tion and market segmentation as alter- 
native marketing strategies. Jrnl. of 
Mktg. 21:1 p3 July. 

Differentiation and segmentation are 
both necessary as components of suc- 
cessful marketing strategy. 


The amazing adver- 
Fortune 44:3 pl07 


Community Journalism 


ANONYMOuS. Pennsylvania editor in cam- 
paign against too many clubs, meetings. 
Nat. Pub. 36:7 p11 July. 

BALLANTINE, ARTHUR, JR. Publishing a 

small town daily is rewarding, but takes 
plenty of fortitude. Quill 44:9 p12 
Sept. 
Local pressures can make life rugged, 
says this Western publisher, but the 
newspaper will gain respect if it stands 
up for what it believes. 

DEAN, PauL. Here’s the Dean system for 
making halftones. Iowa Publisher 28:6 
p6 June. 

Explains system for making low cost en- 
gravings with darkroom equipment. 

Erwin, Ray. $90,000 will equip small 
tabloid daily for offset. E&P 89:28 p13 
July 7. 


HENRY, JOHN M. George Bowra finds col- 


umn has strong influence on town. Pub. 
Aux. 91:27 p5 July 7. 


METZLER, KEN. Creative journalism alive 
in small towns. E&P 89:32 p49 Aug. 4. 
Experiences of former daily newsman as 
weekly publisher in Oregon. 


PETERSON, WILBUR. Why not give edito- 
rials page one display? Iowa Publisher 
28:8 plO Aug. 

REMMENGA, ALVIN J. Weekly editors ex- 


plain end of partisan era. E&P 89:32 
p56 Aug. 4. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Courts and Law of the Press 

ANonyMous. $190,000 damages allowed 
in libel. E&P 89:40 p10 Sept. 29. 
Award given by jury in attorney’s suit 
against Las Vegas Sun. 

—Parody and copyright infringement. 
Col. Law Rev. 56:4 p585 April. 

Legal problems created by the newer 
media. 

Epcar, J. HapLey, Jr. The propriety of 
the grand jury report. Tex. Law Rev. 
34:5 p746 May. 

Analysis bearing on question of privilege 
for such reports though not directly 
considering right of press to report. 

LorENSEN, W. D. The journalist and his 
confidential source: should a testimonial 
privilege be allowed? Nebr. Law Rev. 
35:4 p562 May. 

Summarizes “confidence” statutes and 
traces reporter confidences since early 
Congressional hearings. 

MILLER, Justin. Should canon 35 be 
amended? Am. Bar Assn. J. 42:9 p834 
Sept. 

Free trial and free information discus- 
sion. Articles on same subject by J. R. 
Wiggins and Richard P. Tinkham. 

Murpny, Jay W. Some judicial limitations 
in free speech protection. Ala. Law 
Rev. 8:2 p251 Spring. 

General, historical analysis. 

PICKERELL, ALBERT G. Secrecy and the 
access to administrative records. Cal. 
Law Rev. 44:2 p305 May. 

Analysis of access in California. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


AKERS, MILBURN P. Coverage of race 
problems a question of news values. 
ASNE Bul. No. 390 pS Sept. 1. 

Editor denies charge that northern news- 
papers are derelict in not portraying ra- 
cial discrimination in the North. 

AnonyMous. Collis replies to critics of 

newsmen’s civic rights. Guild Rep. 22: 
15 pi July 27. 
American Newspaper Guild president 
says political stands taken by ANG con- 
vention commit no member to support 
anything in his work as a newspaper- 
man. 


—The higher duty. Time 68:3 p70 July 
16. 


Press blamed in Weinberger kidnaping. 
—The press in °56. New Rep. 135:14 p6 
Oct. 1. 
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Comparison of ’52 and ’56 political 
news in 10 newspapers. 

—They criticize press performance down 
under, too. Guild Rep. 23:17 pS Aug. 
24. 

Criticism of Australian press is levelled 
by section of the Australian Journalists 
Association. 

CHILDs, Marquis. Crisis in communica- 

tion. NR 10:3 p3 July. 
Columnist says demands of the market 
and lack of national leadership are main 
causes in the nation’s present lack of 
“common understanding about ideas and 
ideals.” 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. The jury does not 
wish to be judged. NR 10:3 p13 July. 
Writer criticizes reasons given by pub- 
lishers who rejected proposal for press 
performance study during 1956 cam- 
paign. 

FRIENDLY, ALFRED. A misunderstanding? 
ASNE Bul. No. 390 p8 Sept. 1. 
National Democratic committee is talk- 
ing of editorial materials, not news ma- 
terials, when it charges “one-party 
press,” says committee official. 

GALLAGHER, CHARLES E. How about that 
quiet little guy in the back row? ASNE 
Bul. No. 389 p11 Aug. 1. 

Editor protests organizational proce- 
dures of ASNE. 

HALL, Grover C., JR. Race problem cov- 
erage. ASNE Bul. No. 389 p5 Aug. 1. 
Southern editor says race disharmony 
is more significant in the North than in 
the South, but that northern newspapers 
hide the facts. 

HIGBIE, CHARLES E. The press’ stake in 
performance studies. NR 10:3 p8 July. 
Journalism teacher holds that the stake 
is ultimately that of a public attitude 
favorable to the press. 

JoNES, JENKIN LLoyp. How to pierce a 
limbo. ASNE Bul. No. 390 p4 Sept. 1. 
ASNE president answers criticism of so- 
ciety’s organizational procedures. 

LascH, ROBERT. I see by the papers. 
Prog. 20:9 p40 Sept. 

Charges that newspapers were “taken 
in” on news about Eisenhower's health. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. Campaign coverage. ASNE 
Bul. No. 389 Aug. 1. 
Survey shows most newspaper editors 
opposed to a political campaign “battle 
page.” 
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—‘Pretty Much Routine.” Time 68:6 p37 
Aug. 6. 

Coverage of Andrea Doria disaster. 

—Reporter’s job complex, demanding, 

says Columbia dean. Guild Rep. 23:19 
p5 Sept. 28. 
Reporting the “minutiae of hourly de- 
velopments” informs poorly unless per- 
spective is added, Edward W. Barrett 
says. 

—The Southern front. 
Sept. 17. 
Newsmen’s risks in covering integration 
riots. 

BAUMGARTNER, LEONA. Decisive role of 
the science reporter. NR 10:3 p20 July. 
Accomplishments of the press in science 
reporting are reviewed and areas for 
further work suggested. 

BLUMBERG, NATHAN B. A basis for fair 
campaign coverage. NR 10:3 p10 July. 
Writer outlines ways in which newspa- 
pers can improve campaign coverage. 

—The case against front-page editorials. 
Msthd. 8:3 p17 Summer. 

BoLLes, BLair. The grass roots foreign 
correspondent. NR 10:3 p36 July. 
The foreign correspondent must have 
close contact with small, “unimportant” 
people if his dispatches are to have 
reality. 

Brown, Jay M. The day after Ike said 
yes. Msthd. 8:3 p32 Summer. 
Standardization of ideas in 
pages is examined. 

Duscua, JuLius, Hace, J. Epwarp and 
Mooney, RICHARD E. Reporting the 
findings of economics. NR 10:3 p18 
July. 

Recommendations are made for improv- 
ing the flow of important economic find- 
ings to the press. 

ESTABROOK, RoBerRT H. Is the editorial 
page obsolete? Msthd. 8:3 p21 Sum- 
mer. 

It doesn’t have to be, says Washington 
Post and Times Herald editor. 

HULTENG, JoHN. Three jobs for the edi- 
torial page. NR 10:3 p16 July. 
Editorial pages can and should interpret 
local affairs, help citizens think critical- 
ly, and provide an open forum. 

Mooney, WILLIAM F. Chicago News 
cracks huge scandal by digging, perse- 
verance, teamwork. Quill 44:9 p8 Sept. 
Rewrite man describes reporting and 
presentation of the Hodge case. 


Time 68:12 p73 


editorial 
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POURADE, RICHARD F. Don’t take part in 

polls. ASNE Bul. No. 389 p6 Aug. 1. 
A poll of editors showing them in con- 
flict with their publishers may shake 
confidence of readers in the press, editor 
declares. 

REMMENGA, ALVIN J. Weekly editors ex- 
plain end of partisan era. E&P 89:32 
p56 Aug. 4. 

Nebraska weekly editors agree that par- 
tisan politics in weekly newspapers is a 
thing of the past. 

WaLprop, GAYLE (comp.). Thomas 
Barnes, editor and editorial writer, 
1817-1841. Msthd. 8:3 p1 Summer. 
Volume I of the history of the London 
Times is excerpted. 

Wiacoins, J. R. Staff memo: 
tions. NR 10:3 p6 July. 
Washington Post’s executive editor de- 
tails rules for impartial coverage of 
presidential campaign. 


1956 elec- 


Education for Journalism 


BAUER, MALCOLM. The opportunity of 
journalism. NR 10:3 p26 July. 
Education is necessary to the highest 
professional performance by journalists, 
editorial writer holds. 

Cuu, AuGcustus F. The study of journal- 
ism in Free China. JQ 33:3 p357 Sum- 
mer. 

DRUMMOND, EpDwarbD J. Professional jour- 
nalism education and the university. JQ 
33:3 p359 Summer. 

HERRING, JAMES H. Herring study traces 
growth of journalism instruction. JQ 
33:3 p362 Summer. 

Luxon, NorvaL Nei. Twenty-three na- 
tions represented at journalism educa- 
tion meeting. JQ 33:3 p342 Summer. 

STONE, DESMOND. Too much of a much- 
ness? NR 10:3 p34 July. 
Of higher education and 
hound’s instinct. 


the news- 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANDERSON, OMER. 

comeback in Berlin. 
Sept. 29. 
The “House of Ullstein” regains posi- 
tion as biggest publishing firm on Euro- 
pean continent, after Nazi and Soviet 
sacking. 

ANONYMOuS. Educator says our coverage 
of western Europe is weak. E&P 89:36 
p9 Sept. 1. 


Ullstein achieves 
E&P 89:40 p48 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Prof. T. E. Kruglak criticizes number of 
full-time U. S. correspondents abroad, 
pay rate, and use of non-Americans who 
are unacquainted with American institu- 
tions. 

—lIndia law would make dailies hike news- 
stand price as pages are added. Ad Age 
27:37 p2 Sept. 10. 

Indian parliament passes bill to regulate 
size, price, and advertising space of 
newspapers. 

—Most Unhappy Tuesdays. Nswk. 48:8 
p82 Aug. 20. 

Crusading German magazine, Der Spie- 
gel. 

—The unpopular press. Time 68:11 p88 
Sept. 10. 

Troubles of Communist press in Italy. 

LAMBERT, DONALD A. Foreign correspon- 
dents covering the United States. JQ 
33:3 p349 Summer. 

MAXWELL, J. WILLIAM. U. S. correspon- 
dents abroad: a study of backgrounds. 
JQ 33:3 p346 Summer. 

McCaLL, W. H. “New” La Prensa makes 
a strong comeback. E&P 89:34 p44 
Aug. 18. 

Returned to the Paz family after over- 
throw of Peron, La Prensa recaptures 
advertising and circulation leadership. 

STONE, DESMOND. The press of New Zea- 
land. NR 10:3 p28 July. 

Wyatt, Wooprow. Beaverbrook: Last of 
the press lords. Harper’s 213:1274 p48 
July. 


Government and Press 


AnonyMous. FTC calls Farm Journal 

merger legal violation. Ad Age 27:31 
pl July 30. 
Federai anti-merger laws were violated 
in Farm Journal’s acquisition of Coun- 
try Gentleman-Better Farming, hearing 
examiner rules. 

—On again. Time 68:5 p50 July 30. 

U. S., Russia resume exchange of mag- 
azines. 

—P-D refusal ends inquiry on editorial. 

E&P 89:28 pl2 July 7. 
“Invited” to testify before House com- 
mittee, St. Louis Post-Dispatch refuses, 
saying its sources and editorial expres- 
sions not subject to congressional exam- 
ination. 

—Press abides by official ban on China’s 
bid to reporters. E&P 89:35 p9 Aug. 
a. 








Articles in Magazines of U.S. A. 


U. S. newsmen stay out of China as 
President Eisenhower endorses State De- 
partment refusal to let citizens travel 
there because of Peiping’s delay in free- 
ing Americans. 

—3 TV network heads defend practices 

before committee. E&P 89:40 p13 Sept. 
29. 
NBC, CBS and ABC presidents tell 
House anti-trust subcommittee that “op- 
tion time” and “must buy” arrangements 
are essential to profits. 

—TV networks on the pan again. Bus. 
Wk. No. 1413 p27 Sept. 29. 

Hearing before House antitrust subcom- 
mittee. 

Harris, WALTER. Canada finance minister 
tells reasoning behind tax on “foreign” 
magazines. Ad Age 27:39 p101 Sept. 
24. 


Jones, THOMAS M. Canadian ad tax to 
boost rates on Digest and Time, kill 2 
other editions. PI 256:7 p30 Aug. 17. 
Tax of 20% on advertising in Canadian 
editions of American magazines will af- 
fect Reader’s Digest and Time primar- 
ily. 

MOLLENHOFF, CLARK R. Congressional in- 
quiry on government secrecy aids the 
press’ cause. Quill 44:8 p15 Aug. 
Accomplishments of the House subcom- 
mittee on executive agency information 
policies (Moss committee) are reviewed. 

History and Biography 

Cooke, ALIsTaiIR. Mr. Lippmann’s first 
quarter-century. NR 10:3 p43 July. 
Manchester Guardian correspondent 
praises the “genuine inquirer with no 
axe to grind.” 

MARBUT, FREDERICK B. Decline of the of- 
ficial press in Washington. JQ 33:3 
p335 Summer. 

SELTZER, Louis B. An editor’s hard and 
happy boyhood. Life 41:10 p80 Sept. 3. 
Editor of Cleveland Press relives early 
years. 


Labor Relations and Press 


Anonymous. ITU asserts jurisdiction over 

new print processes. E&P 89:38 p9 
Sept. 15. 
Printers’ union told to seek jurisdiction 
over printing, and asked to grant assess- 
ment of 142% instead of ¥%2% on total 
earnings of active members. 

—Unitypo, “Labor’s Daily” retained by 
typo union. E&P 89:39 p12 Sept. 22. 
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International Typographical Union ap- 
proves continued operation of Unitypo 
and newspaper as defense activities. 
ERLANDSON, ERLING H. Why are journal- 
ism majors ducking newspaper work? 
Quill 44:7 p10 July. 
Journalism school surveys yield similar 
reasons; low pay and slow promotion. 


Magazines 


ANONYMouS. Backgrounds on the demise 
of the American Magazine. PI 256:1 
p40 July 6. 

Once run by “muckrakers” Lincoln 
Steffens, Ida Tarbell and others, Ameri- 
can Magazine dies with August issue. 

—End of a success story. Time 68:2 p57 
July 9. 

Death of American Magazine. 

—Sassy newcomer. Time 68:13 p71 Sept. 
24. 

Latest magazine phenomenon—Playboy. 


Miscellaneous 


ANoNyMous. Aftermath of an acid attack. 
Life 41:11 p43 Sept. 10. 
Review of Victor Riesel case and ar- 
rests. 

—The Star’s star. Time 68:11 p87 Sept. 
10. 
William Stevenson, foreign correspon- 
dent. 

—Where they are now. NR 10:3 p2 July. 
Present occupation of former Nieman 
fellows is described. 


BROWN, ROBERT U. 59.5% of dailies back 

Ike; Adlai endorsed by 17.2%. E&P 
89:40 p9 Sept. 29. 
Editor & Publisher poll finds newspaper 
support down slightly for Eisenhower, 
up slightly for Stevenson, compared with 
1952. 


Cook, Frep J. The Riesel mystery. Na- 
tion 183:13 p266 Sept. 29. 
Arrests in Riesel blinding deepen mys- 
tery of case. 


HarRwoop, RICHARD L. The south and the 
N.A.A.C.P. NR 10:3 p31 July. 


MANNES, Marya. TV: Too much of a 
good thing? Rep. 15:3 p21 Sept. 6. 
Analysis of convention coverage. 

Priest, J. Percy. Government and the 
citizen in medical research. NR 10:3 
p22 July. 

Congressman urges that the public be 
apprised of scientists’ controversies. 
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Newspaper Production and 
Management 


ALLEN, RILEY H., et al. Six and nine col- 
umn papers are doing all right. ASNE 
Bul. No. 390 p1 Sept. 1. 

Three editors describe success with un- 
conventional formats. 


ANONyMous. Boston Post financed, ready 
to roll again. E&P 89:35 p13 Aug. 25. 
Publication suspended eight days, Post 
prepares to print again with help of 
$500,000 from unidentified sources. 

—Facsimile fit to print. Time 68:10 p54 
Sept. 3. 

New York Times’ development of fac- 
simile. 


—Newcomer in Middletown. 
p73 Aug. 13. 


New paper started with 
process. 


Time 68:7 


“cold type” 


—Philadelphia’s scandal sheet goes legit. 
Bus. Wk. No. 1412 p70 Sept. 22. 
Tabloid Daily News begins home deliv- 
ery under new owner. 


—Stauffer buys Capper interests; dailies, 
weeklies, radio, TV. E&P 89:39 p9 
Sept. 22. 

More than $7,000,000 paid for Kansas 
City, Kan., and Topeka dailies, Capper’s 
Weekly, and other properties. 


—Tottering Boston Post. Bus. Wk. No. 
1402 p29 July 14. 
Post’s troubles may signal beginning of 


merger period. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Schurz urges 
more realistic approach on newsprint 
needs. E&P 89:32 p9 Aug. 4. 

Forecasts of new newsprint tonnages 
through 1959 are given. 


Erwin, Ray. $90,000 will equip small 
tabloid daily for offset. E&P 89:28 p13 
July 7. 

Capital costs for offset daily with circu- 
lation up to 20,000 is one-fourth less 
than letterpress, proprietors assert. 


DONNAHOE, ALAN S. Space control by 
newspapers: an analysis and a plan. JQ 
33:3 p279 Summer. 


Pictorial Journalism 


MACLEIsH, KENNETH. Divers explore the 
sunken Doria. Life 41:12 p46 Sept. 17. 
Life’s expedition for story and pictures 
of sunken liner. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
ARPAN, FLoyp G. American magazines 

help counter Red propaganda efforts 

overseas. Quill 44:9 p13 Sept. 

Official and unofficial agencies distribute 
tons of American magazines abroad. 
DEAKIN, JAMES. Hagerty: Voice behind 
the throne. New Rep. 135:9 p7 Aug. 

ai. 
The presidential press secretary. 


HALE, WILLIAM H. The politicians try vic- 
tory through air power. Rep. 15:3 p16 
Sept. 6. 
Analysis of 
parties. 


use of TV by political 


Public Relations 


CHASE, W. Howarb. The vitality of public 
relations. PR Jrnl. 12:7 p3 July. 

PRSA president says professional stature 
for PR will come with dedication to the 
idea of the dignity of man. 

KNEBEL, FLETCHER. Public relations at 

the White House. PR Jrnl. 22:9 p3 
Sept. 
Often too much information, and some- 
times too little, are the chief flaws in the 
work of the president’s press aides, cor- 
respondent holds. 


Radio and Television 


AnonyMous. “Affair” of ads, politics is 
costly for networks. Ad Age 27:35 pl 
Aug. 27. 

Political conventions not only cost TV 
networks millions in money, but also 
public favor and good will of sponsors. 


—A prestige department store discovers in 
radio productive, and profitable, vehicle 
to success. Bdcstng. 51:11 p38 Sept. 10. 
Washington department store increases 
sales over two-year period. 

—Are political conventions a TV flop? 
USN & WR 41:10 p35 Sept. 7. 
Networks and politicians study listening 
surveys and contradictory opinions on 
complete convention coverage. 


—Are TV channels to change? USN & 
WR 41:2 p79 July 13. 
Basic issues of FCC inquiry into pro- 
posed shift of channels are discussed in 
question and answer form. 


—British TV goes U. S. USN & WR 41:3 
p110 July 20. 
Popular American TV programs are 
transplanted to Great Britain. 





Articles in Magazines of U.S. A. 


—Brownell’s scoop on TV. E&P 89:28 
p10 July 7. 

From newspaper viewpoint, bitter criti- 
cism is voiced of new Rountree pre 
gram. 

—Color at WNBQ (TV): Three months 
later. Bdcestng. 51:3 p66 July 16. 
Station executives tell of pioneering 
work in color telecasting. 

—Controversy in Chicago, Bdcstng. 51:8 

p72 Aug. 20. 
CBS executives and Democratic chair- 
man argue about network’s failure to 
carry convention film, “Pursuit to Hap- 
piness.” 

—Conventions: Change on tap? Bdcstng. 
51:9 p28 Aug. 27. 

Although giving thorough coverage, net- 
works find it difficult to hold viewers’ 
interest for long periods. 

—Crusade without armor. TV Age 3:13 
p50 July. 

Louisville station successfully conducts 
telethon, “Crusade for Children.” 

—Editors don’t follow pattern in rule on 
TV participation. E&P 89:33 p9 Aug. 
i. 


Forty-four newspapers and wire services 
were queried about their policy on per- 
mitting staff members to appear on tele- 
vision programs. 

—End of the Weaver era at NBC. Bus. 
Wk. No. 1411 p29 Sept. 15. 

Network makes changes in top person- 
nel. 

—FCC sketches an outline of way televi- 
sion may go. Bdestng. 51:1 p27 July 2. 
Article on important allocations decision 
is accompanied by complete text of FCC 
report. 

—How to sell a candidate: 1956. Sponsor 

10:14 p28 July 9. 
Political parties’ plans are summarized, 
and charge is debated that Republicans 
tried to sell candidates “like toothpaste” 
in 1952. 

—Is blanket convention coverage an audi- 
ence bust? Sponsor 10:19 p36 Sept. 17. 
Admen believe convention coverage may 
be sharply reduced in 1960. 

—Is it live? TV Age 3:13 p48 July. 
Magazine has Pulse conduct exclusive 
survey in New York to get viewers’ re- 
actions to live and film programs. 

—Is network radio dead? Nswk. 48:8 p61] 
Aug. 20. 

Amid some bright spots, most of the 
networks face dark days. 
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—Kidnap drama on TV. Nswk. 48:3 p81 
July 16. 

New York newscaster makes futile ef- 
fort as go-between in kidnaping case. 
—Negro radio: adolescent heading for 
maturity. Sponsor 10:19 p6 Sept. 17. 
Articles in special section cover pro- 

gramming aimed at Negro market. 

—Nielsen says 88% of TV homes saw at 
least one session of conventions. Bd- 
cstng. 51:13 p88 Sept. 24. 

Survey also finds equal audiences for 
Republicans and Democrats. 

—Out of the blue. Time 68:8 p71 Aug. 
20. 

Profile of radio-TV critic John Crosby. 

—Pointers on using TV. Sponsor 10:15 
p40 July 23. 

Political candidates are given ten spe- 
cific suggestions for effective use of tele- 
vision. 

—Public service report. TV Age 4:2 p42 
Sept. 10. 

Magazine conducts survey to find value 
of time used for public service pro- 
grams. 

—Scoops for a sponsor. 
p34 July 23. 
Milwaukee stations cover wreck and 
election. 

—Sound without fury. Nswk. 48:9 p54 
Aug. 27. 

High points and low points of conven- 
tion coverage are concisely listed. 


—The biggest studio. Time 68:9 p43 Aug. 
27. 


Sponsor 10:15 


Convention coverage is appraised. 


—The gavel falls. Nswk. 48:1 p70 July 2. 
Demise of “Town Meeting” viewed as 
disturbing barometer of public indiffer- 
ence to sustained discussion. 

—The most objectionable. Nswk. 48:5 
p78 July 30. 

Listening group lists a larger-than-usual 
number of programs that it finds objec- 
tionable. 

—They’re training their own at WTOP- 
TV. Bdestng. 51:11 p96 Sept. 10. 
College graduates receive modest pay- 
checks while participating in 30-month 
on-the-job training program. 

—TV still isn’t everything. Bus. Wk. No. 
1410 p32 Sept. 8. 

Television plays major role in 1956 
campaign, but barnstorming still has im- 
portant function. 
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—U. S. TV homes by counties. TV 13:8 
p43 Aug. 

Statistical directory of 3,071 counties. 

—wWhat it takes to stage a convention in 
the age of TV. Bus. Wk. No. 1405 p50 
Aug. 4. 

Basic preparations are outlined. 

CARPENTER, Russ and GERRY, ROBERTA. 

Blacklist report a question mark with 
agencies. PI 256:3 p56 July 20. 
Ad agencies deny knowledge of radio 
performer blacklists, criticize use of the 
term, and attack John Cogley’s book, 
Report on Blacklisting. 

DECKINGER, E. L. Today’s radio ratings 
are obsolete. Sponsor 10:13 p36 June 
2. 

Research expert recommends changes in 
basic procedure and advises everyone to 
“stop living in the past.” 

Diana, Lewis and Eixus, LEonore. Edu- 

cational television in Pittsburgh. Q of 
FR&T 10:3 p312 Spring. 
Surveys show that non-commercial sta- 
tion attracts good following; most popu- 
lar program, “Children’s Corner,” has 
drawn 3,000 letters in one week. 

EINSTEIN, CHARLES. TV slugs the boxers. 
Harper’s 213:1275 p65 Aug. 

Television changes style of boxing and 
hurts box office. 

FULLER, ANDY. Come hell or high water. 
Bdestng. 51:11 p100 Sept. 10. 
Massachusetts station prepares rather 
detailed outline of procedure to be fol- 
lowed in event of tornado, flood or sim- 
ilar emergency. 

HaGANn, CHET. Television, radio newsmen 
have a right to cover press conferences, 
too. Quill 44:9 p11 Sept. 

Network newsman attacks discrimina- 
tion and calls for “equal access.” 

HALE, WILLIAM HarLan. The politicians 
try victory through air power. Rep. 15: 
3 p16 Sept. 6. 

Republicans take the lead in trying to 
blitz opposition with expensive broad- 
casting schedules. 

JAFFE, ALFRED J. TV’s next five years: 
will the boom continue? Sponsor 10:19 
p31 Sept. 17. 

Prediction is made that television bill- 
ings may double in next five years. 

Lewis, WILLIAM B. The networks must 
control programming. TV 13:9 p45 
Sept. 

Advertising agency man defends basic 
network practices. 





JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


MANNES, Marya. TV: too much of a 
good thing? Rep. 15:3 p21 Sept. 6. 
One of the most thoughtful and pene- 
trating evaluations of the television cov- 
erage of this year’s national conventions. 

MILLSTEIN, GILBERT. Helen Trent— 
Chapter 5,900. N.Y. Times Mag. p16 
July 15. 

Light but deft piece on a soap opera 
with a longevity record. 

Pack, RICHARD. Palatable public interest. 
TV Age 4:3 p48 Sept. 24. 

Experience proves stations can produce 
excellent educational programs on low 
budgets. 


RHODEN, ELMER C. Press pampers TV at 
theatres’ expense. E&P 89:34 p52 Aug. 
18. 


Survey shows newspapers give twice as 
much publicity to TV as they do to 
movies. 

RosLow, SYDNEY. Pulse puts papers to 
radio-TV test. Bdcstng. 51:10 p29 Sept. 
3. 

Research agency conducts studies, at- 
tempting to put measurement of news- 
papers and broadcasting on same basis. 

RUMMELL, FRANCES V. Box office profes- 
sor. TV Age 4:1 p54 Aug. 

Dr. Frank Baxter’s classroom techniques 
attain equal success but with far larger 
audience on television. 

SARNOFF, Davip. Electronic revolution, 
present and future. N.Y. Times Mag. 
p14 Sept. 30. 

Pioneer gives progress report and makes 
predictions on his 50th anniversary in 
field of electronics. 

SAUDEK, ROBERT. What road for “Omni- 
bus”? Bdcstng. 51:9 p85 Aug. 27. 
Director is interviewed as program is be- 
ing prepared for evening presentation. 

SCHUYLER, PHILIP N. Charges against TV 
networks aired by House committee. 
E&P 89:39 p13 Sept. 22. 

Legislators begin comprehensive investi- 
gation of networks. 

SEILER, JaMES W. Both region and season 
have effect on U. S. television viewing 
patterns. Bdcstng. 51:8 p48 Aug. 20. 
Article and charts show “how they 
watch” at various hours of the day dur- 
ing both winter and summer. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Politics, freedom, and 
Madison avenue. Sat. Rev. 39:36 p36 
Sept. 8. 

Critic jabs at “huckstering” and other 








Articles in Magazines of U.S. A. 


vulnerable points in convention broad- 
casts. 

SHAYON, RoBERT Lewis. Here’s Aunt 
Jenny in your eye. Sat. Rev. 39:28 p24 
July 14. 

Soap opera author engages in double 
life, turning out daytime drama and 
spending extra time on serious writing. 

Siper, Don. A radio station discovers 

news and finds that it pays. Quill 44:7 
pl2 July. 
Georgia newsman demonstrates ability 
of one-man staff to cover key local sto- 
ries with his car equipped as a mobile 
unit. 

SLocuM, BILL. The light-hearted battler of 
TV. SEP 229:2 p29 July 14. 

John Daly finds starring role on varied 
programs but his first love is news. 

SNIDER, PAUL B. Was TV coverage news, 
entertainment? E&P 89:40 p56 Sept. 29. 
Some objections to convention coverage 
methods are raised. 

WILLIAMS, NELLI. I wrote commercials 
for a genius. Sponsor 10:14 p35 July 9. 
Copywriter reminisces about her work 
with Douglas S. Freeman, commentator 
and Pulitzer-winning editor at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


ANONYMOUS. Differences between Gallup, 
Readex, Starch figures highlight ARF 
study. Ad Age 27:28 pl July 9. 
Different survey methods produce differ- 
ent estimates of audiences for the same 
ads. 
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—IBM opens way to new market. Bus. 
Wk. No. 1411 p43 Sept. 15. 

Details on two new data-processing sys- 
tems. 

—Measuring the TV audience. Bus. Wk. 
No. 1413 p45 Sept. 29. 

Survey of five rating services, 
methods, conflicting results. 

BerRLo, Davip K. and Kumata, HIDeya. 
The investigator: the impact of a satir- 
ical radio drama. JQ 33:3 p287 Sum- 
mer. 

CANNELL, CHARLES F. and MacDOonaLp, 
James C. The impact of health news on 
arttitudes and behavior. JQ 33:3 p315 
Summer. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. Evaluation of edito- 
rials through the model technique. JQ 
33:3 p324 Summer. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. Toward a_ general 
model of communication. A-V Com. 
Rev. 4:3 p171 Summer. 

An attempt to present a unified approach 
to study of communication. 

MAYNARD, Epwin H. An analysis of 
church magazine editorials. JQ 33:3 
p367 Summer. 

NIXON, RAYMOND B. and JONES, ROBERT 
L. The content of non-competitive vs. 
competitive newspapers. JQ 33:3 p299 
Summer. 

STEMPEL, GuIDo. Comic strip reading: ef- 
fect of continuity. JQ 33:3 p366 Sum- 
mer. 


WINSTON, Don C. Some motivational fac- 
tors in serious music audience. JQ 33:3 
p364 Summer. 


their 





“I believe it is important for citizens to know a great deal about news- 
papers and how they are run. They should understand their newspaper's 
problems because the press is one of the most vital institutions safeguard- 
ing our freedom and way of life. Democracy is a system of government in 
which public opinion, in the last analysis, determines national policies. That 
means that your opinion and mine and those of our neighbors in the long 
run control the actions and commitments undertaken by our government. 
We have, therefore, a grave responsibility. Since our collective voice com- 
mands such vital power, we must be sure that our views are based on sound 
information, not on emotion, prejudice or hasty impulses. These are not 
days in which we can afford to be mistaken in our appraisal of events or in 
our decision as to what is best for us as a nation to do.”—ARTHUR Hays 
SULZBERGER, publisher of the New York Times, in the Nieman Reports, 
October 1956. 








A Selected Bibliography 


From Foreign Journals 
July, August and September 1956 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 
Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








Governmental threats and interferences with the press during this period include 
a bill introduced by Lord Selborne in the British House of Lords on July 12 pro- 
posing the licensing of newspapers and agencies. Egypt ousted five British and one 
Canadian correspondent and closed the Misr news agency despite her abolition of 
censorship on June 18 with the evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone by Britain. 
India enacted a law regulating the price, size and advertising volume of its news- 
papers. Afghanistan refused visas to the correspondents of the New York Times 
in August, and by September 1, Turkey had convicted three newspapermen on 
charges of “insulting the government” under its new restrictive legal provision. 


The August 24 issue of Tribuna da Imprensa was confiscated for violently at- 
tacking the Brazilian government. Then, in September, the Rio police chief con- 
fiscated one issue of the magazine Maquis, which had produced the August 24 
front page of Tribuna. At this point, President Kubitschek stepped in, fired the 
police chief, reminding him of the press freedom aim of the republic. Editor Oscar 
Lopez was exiled by Honduras on charges of sedition. During the quarter in 
Bolivia, anti-government forces destroyed the plant of the official daily in La Paz, 
and the Administration retaliated by taking over the plant of an anti-Adminis- 
tration paper. 

On the credit side, Hungarian AP correspondent Endre Marton was released 
on August 16. A trend toward a freer press was seen by the New York Times in 
Formosa. In mid-July the USIA’s Russian language publication in Moscow, 
Amerika, was reissued. Simultaneously, the English-language USSR Information 
Bulletin resumed publication in the United States. They had both been frozen 
since 1952. 


In France, after 11 weeks of existence, the Temps de Paris folded “because of 
newsprint restrictions.” 


Publications cited: BIJ, The Bulletin of the Institute of Journalism, University of Tokyo (Tokyo); E, 
l’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); Ec, The Economist (London); FIEJ, News Bulletin of the 
Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux et Publications (Paris); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, 
Hispano Americano (Mexico City); Hoy, Hoy (Mexico City); ICPG, Inter-Continental Press Guide 
(Havana); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); KG, H Koine Gnome, Public Opinion (Athens); NDP, Neue 
Deutsche Presse (Berlin, East Zone); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); NS, Novinarsky Sbornik, Journal- 
ism Almanac (Prague); NSN, New Statesman and Nation (London); PE, Politique Etrangere (Paris); 
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Journalism Enrollment 
Again Shows Decline 


By WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


W AFTER TWO YEARS IN WHICH INCREASES 
have been recorded in journalism-school 
enrollment, the 1956-57 total has reverted 
toward a decline. Registration of journal- 
ism majors in 95 reporting schools and de- 
partments dropped this fall by 2.9%, from 
11,482 students a year ago to 11,145. 


The majors include all classes, fresh- 
men through graduate, in which students 
are candidates for degrees in journalism or 
communications. 


A year ago 96 schools reported. How- 
ever, the difference of one school of jour- 
nalism is immaterial. Of the 95 in the 
1956 listing, 89 of the journalism depart- 
ments also were included in 1955; and 
comparative figures for these 89 show a 
2.5% decline, from 10,794 majors to 
10,528. There are six schools listed this 
year that did not report in 1955 and seven 
that reported a year ago but did not sub- 
mit returns in 1956. 


An all-time high among journalism ma- 
jors was reached in post-war 1948, when 
the total was 16,619 for a relatively lim- 
ited number of 73 schools. Then followed 
a steady five-year decline, with the bottom 
being reached in 1953 at 9,601 for 84 
schools. In 1954 this total rose slightly to 
9,867 for 83 schools and in 1955 some- 
what more sharply to 11,482 for 96. 


There is some encouragement this year 
in the sense that enrollment among jour- 
nalism students who are at the upper-divi- 
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sion level (juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students) rose 1.4% against the overall 
decline from 1955. The upperclass rise is 
from 5,953 to 6,035. It was among fresh- 
men and sophomores that the drop was 
sharp—7.5%—from 5,529 a year ago to 
5,110. 


Those who have reached upper-division 
standing more frequently are those who 
complete their degree work. On the other 
hand, the upperclass and graduate gain in 
1955 over 1954 was 5.9%. 


There is nothing in the figures submit- 
ted by the various schools and depart- 
ments to indicate why there should have 
been so sharp a drop in freshman-sopho- 
more enrollment. 

Graduate enrollment, when considered 
as a separate category, did show a great 
increase—19.1%—from 696 in 1955 to 
829 this fall. But graduate students, who 
include candidates for master’s or doctor’s 
degrees in journalism or communications 
and minors for the doctorate only, make 
up only 7.4% of the majors in all classes. 

No department head gave any indica- 
tion in his return of emphasizing gradu- 
ate work in journalism at the possible 
expense of undergraduate work; or, more 
particularly, at the expense of freshman- 
sophomore work. 

Another mildly encouraging factor in 
the 1956 enrollment picture concerns the 
number of students listed as “specials.” 
These consist of non-majors who are reg- 
istered for work in journalism or whose 
studies are direct journalism-department 
responsibility without leading to degrees. 
They rose 20.1%, from 1,717 a year ago 
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1956 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 


Graduate 
AASDJ MEMBERS Grad- Spe- Totals 
3 


uate cial 1956 1955 





University of Alabama 
Boston University 

University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 
Kansas State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Michigan State University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State University 
Rutgers University 

University of Southern California... 
South Dakota State College 
Stanford University 

Syracuse University 
University of Texas 

Texas State College for Women.... 
Tulane University 
Washington and Lee University 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
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70 
125 
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Totals, AASDJ Members 669 1,312 4,069 3,924 


*1955 comparative figures obtained from last year’s JOURNALISM QUARTERLY when not otherwise 
submitted or when not specific. 


** Alabama has enrolled 180 “lower-division,” students not classified as freshmen or sophomores; and 


102 “upper-division,” students not classified as juniors or seniors. Totals column includes these 
figures. 


***University of Oregon has 120 pre-journalism freshmen and sophomores who are assigned to jour- 
nalism advisers as future majors but are counted in underclass figures as liberal arts. Totals column 
does not include these figures. 


****University of Wisconsin figures include both School of Journalism in College of Letters and Sci- 
ence and Agricultural Journalism in College of Agriculture. Of the totals listed, agricultural 
journalism majors are: freshmen and sophomores, none; juniors, 8; seniors, 4; graduate students, 
24; special students, 110. 
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1956 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 





Upperclass- 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND Graduate 


COLLEGES REPORTING Grad- Spe- Totals 
s 4 uate cial 1956 1955 





University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

Baylor University 

Bowling Green State University 

Bradley University 

Brigham Young University 

Butler University 

University of California (Berkeley) . 

University of California (Los Angeles) 

University of Connecticut 

Creighton University 

University of Denver 

Drake University 

Duquesne University 

Florida State University 

Fresno State College 

Furman University 

University of Houston 

University of Idaho 

Idaho State College 

Kent State University 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University 

Long Island University 

Loyola University 

University of Maine 

Marshall College 

University of Maryland 

Mercer University 

University of Miami 

Mississippi Southern College 

University of Mississippi 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nevada 

University of New Mexico 

New York University 

University of North Carolina 

University of North Dakota 

University of Notre Dame 

North Texas State College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Oklahoma Baptist University 

Oklahoma City University 

University of Omaha 

University of Pittsburgh 

Rider College 10 10 
St. Bonaventure University 9 8 
San Jose State College 67 40 
Simmons College 19 34 
University of South Carolina 21 28 
University of South Dakota 

Southern Illinois University 20 = #15 
Southern Methodist University 13 10 
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(Table continued on next page) 
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1956 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 





OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES REPORTING 


Upperclass- 
Graduate 
Grad- Spe- Totals 
uate cial 1956 1955 





Temple University 
University of Tennessee 
Texas A. & M. College 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Technological College 
University of Tulsa 
Utah State College 
University of Utah 
George Washington University 
Washington State College 
Washington University (St. Louis).. 
Wayne University 
West Virginia University 
University of Wichita 
University of Wyoming 

Totals, Other Universities and 


RS 6s arse eraiergce accion 1,074 1,016 


Grand Totals, All Schools of 
Journalism 


0 
69 
132 
70 
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994 812 160 750 1,966 1,934 


2,336 2,594 2,729 2,375 829 2,062 6,035 5,953**** 


*1955 comparative figures obtained from last year’s JOURNALISM QUARTERLY when not otherwise 


submitted or when not specific. 


**Major in journalism discontinued since 1955. 


***Through error in submissions, 1955 figure included class enrollments, thereby in some instances 
doubling up on totals; 1956 figure includes degree majors only. 


****Total of the 1955-reporting schools, seven of which did not give 1956 returns; the 1955 total of 
those listed this year was 5,858, but this figure includes six which were not listed in 1955. 





to 2,062. The number of “specials” 
ranges from none for many departments 
to more than 300 in one case. Added to 
the tabulated list of majors in the 95 de- 
partments, the “specials” raise the actual 
student load this fall to 13,207. 

The breakdown of the 2,062 “specials” 
shows 1,130 as students in other majors 
(chiefly business administration and radio- 
TV) whose work is serviced by schools 
and departments of journalism; 323 in 
downtown or extension work in journal- 
ism; 35 graduate students who are not de- 
gree candidates; 22 foreign students; 377 
in miscellaneous journalism-related work; 
and 175 for whom no classification was 
given. 

As in previous years, the largest enroll- 
ments were reported by the Middle West- 
ern group of journalism schools. In the 
upperclass-graduate category, there were 
four with more than 200 majors each: 
Northwestern, 278; University of Missouri, 
276; University of Illinois, 255; and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 213. Fifteen other 


schools have more than 100 majors each 
among upperclass and graduate students. 


The 38 members of the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism have 7,089 of the 11,145 ma- 
jors this fall, or 63.6%. The remaining 
schools have 4,056 majors, or 36.4%. 


Questionnaires were sent to 106 institu- 
tions that grant degrees in journalism or 
communications, as listed in the 1956 
Editor & Publisher Yearbook. One, the 
University of Connecticut, is included in 
the listing this year for the first time. An- 
other, Mercer University, with 14 majors 
a year ago, no longer offers a major in 
journalism. The University of New Mex- 
ico responded, but this year was unable to 
give totals this early. Ten schools, all out- 
side the AASDJ, did not reply. 


The University of California, in the 
AASDJ group in 1955, is no longer affili- 
ated with that organization and its figures 
this year have been shifted to the non- 
AASDI table. 
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AEJ Committees for 1957 
Announced by Luxon 


President Norval Neil Luxon of the 
Association for Education in Journalism 
has announced the following committees 
for 1957. The person first named is chair- 
man of each committee; years in paren- 
theses denote termination of service; when 
no year is given the service is for 1957 
only. 

ADVERTISING 

Richard Joel, Florida State (1959); Robert 

Baram, Boston (1959); Donald W. Davis, Penn- 


sylvania State (1957); Leslie W. McClure, Illinois 
(1958). 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


No chairman has been decided upon; Harry E. 
Heath, Iowa State; L. J. Hortin, Ohio University; 
Ed H. Johnson, Tulsa; Harold R. Jolliffe, Michi- 
gan State; Ellis Newsome, Iowa; Robert W. Root, 
Syracuse; Albert A. Sutton, Northwestern. 


AUDITING 


George H. Phillips, South Dakota State; Niel 
Plummer, Kentucky; Rae O. Weimer, Florida. 


CONVENTION 


Melvin Brodshaug, Boston; Joseph A. Del 
Porto, Boston, Associate Chairman; Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota; I. W. Cole, Pennsylvania State; 
Alfred Crowell, Maryland; Richard Joel, Florida 
State; Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State; Norval 
Neil Luxon, North Carolina; John Tebbel, New 
York University. 


ENDOWMENT 


Roy E. Carter Jr., North Carolina; Paul 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; Robert L. Jones, 
Minnesota. 


FACULTY RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Philip F. Griffin, California; Jay W. Jensen, 
Illinois; Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan; Leslie G. 
Moeller, Iowa; J. Douglas Perry, Temple; James 
E. Pollard, Ohio State; David M. White, Boston. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 


Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State; Kenneth R. 
Marvin, Iowa State; Clement Trout, Oklahoma 
A. & M. 


JOURNALISM HISTORY 


Edwin Emery, Minnesota; William E. Ames, 
Iowa State; Sidney Kobre, Florida State; Freder- 
ick Marbut, Pennsylvania State; Harold L. Nel- 
son, Wisconsin; Wendell W. Norris, Southeast 
Missouri State College. 


LIAISON WITH INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Albert Pickerell, California; Richard T. Baker, 
Columbia; Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Wisconsin; Kenneth E. Olson, North- 
western; David M. White, Boston; Roland E. 
Wolseley, Syracuse. 


MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 
DeWitt C. Reddick, Texas; Floyd Arpan, 
Northwestern; Alfred Crowell, Maryland; Clem- 


ent Trout, Oklahoma A. & M.; Roland Wolseley, 
Syracuse. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Oliver R. Smith, 
Brigham Young; Paul H. Wagner, Ohio State. 

PLACE OF MEETING IN 1958 

Wilbur Schramm, Stanford; Earl English, Mis- 
souri; C. E. Shuford, North Texas State College. 

PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 

PRESS AND RADIO 


Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers (1957); Wesley 
Clark, Syracuse (1958); John E. Drewry, Georgia 
(1959); J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota (1959); 
Charles E. Higbie, Wisconsin (1959); Frederick 
Marbut, Pennsylvania State (1958); DeWitt Red- 
dick, Texas (1957); Fred S. Siebert, Illinois 
(1959); George E. Simmons, Tulane (1958); 
Henry Ladd Smith, Washington (1957); William 
F. Swindler, Nebraska (1957); Willis C. Tucker, 
Tennessee (1958). 

COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 

Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin (1958); Melvin Brod- 
shaug, Boston (1958); L. J. Hortin, Ohio Univer- 
sity (1958); Donald Krimel, Maryland (1958); 
Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers (1958). 

PUBLICATIONS 

Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1957); Warren K. 
Agee, Texas Christian (1959); Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri (1958). 

RESOLUTIONS 

Kenneth Stewart, Michigan; Joseph H. Mader, 

Duquesne; Lawrence W. Murphy, Illinois. 
STANDARDS OF TEACHING 

Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (1958); Mitchell V. 
Charnley, Minnesota (1959); H. H. Herbert, 
Oklahoma (1958); Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University (1959); Keen Rafferty, New Mexico 
(1957). 

TWENTY-FIVE YEAR RECOGNITION 


Gordon Sabine, Michigan State. 


Annotated New Book List 
Available from Illinois 


Four times a year the library of the 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions at the University of Illinois puts out 
an annotated list of from 75 to 100 books, 
classified by media, acquired during the 
period. Although its primary purpose is to 
familiarize the students, staff and faculty 
at Illinois with new books available in the 
Journalism Library, the bibliography 
serves an incidental purpose as a partial 
guide to recent publications in mass com- 
munications and pertinent background 
reading. 

This list is available upon request to 
any individual or institution who might 
find it useful. Anyone wishing to receive 
copies should notify the Journalism and 
Communications Library, 122 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 





News Notes 


Frank J. Price New Director 
Of Journalism at L.S.U. 


Dr. Frank James Price has been named 
director of the School of Journalism at 
Louisiana State University. 

A native of Logansport, La., Price is a 
graduate of Louisiana Tech. He received 
his master’s degree in journalism from 
LSU in 1940 and the doctorate in mass 
communications at the State University of 
Iowa in February 1956. 

Price has been a member of the LSU 
faculty since 1940, having entered journal- 
ism teaching at the University of Georgia. 
He has been a reporter for the Logansport 
(La.) Interstate Progress; city hall report- 
er, telegraph editor and editorial writer for 
the Baton Rouge Morning Advocate and 
State-Times, and legislative reporter for 
the Associated Press. He published an 
Army newspaper in Berlin in 1945-46. 

He succeeds Marvin G. Osborn, direc- 
tor emeritus, who retired in 1955. Adolph 
O. Goldsmith was acting director in 1955- 
56. 


N. B. Blumberg Named Dean 
At Montana State University 


Dr. Nathan B. Blumberg has been named 
dean of the School of Journalism at Mon- 
tana State University. 

Blumberg formerly taught at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and Michigan State 
University. He received B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees at the University of Colorado and 
his doctorate in modern history at Oxford 
University, where he studied as a Rhodes 
Scholar. 

His professional experience includes 
work with the Associated Press, the Den- 
ver Post, a Nebraska weekly, and three 
years as associate editor of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Star. He served last summer as as- 
sistant city editor of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. He is the author of a 
book on press coverage of the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. 

Blumberg, 34, is married and the father 
of three daughters. He is the third dean 
of the School of Journalism in its 42-year 
history. 


W. E. Garets Succeeds Hall 
As Head at Texas Tech 

Prof. Wallace E. Garets, formerly journ- 
alism department head at Idaho State Col- 
lege, has been named associate professor 
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of journalism and department head at 
Texas Tech. He succeeds Dr. William E. 
Hall, Jr., now at University of Nebraska. 

In Idaho Garets was secretary and man- 
ager of Idaho Allied Dailies, Inc., and 
executive secretary of the Idaho High 
School Press Association. 


H. L. Williams Becomes Head 
Of Memphis State Program 


Dr. Herbert Lee Williams, an associate 
professor of journalism at Michigan State 
University the past two years, became head 
of the new Department of Journalism at 
Memphis State College in September. 

A native of Alabama, Dr. Williams has 
managed a Kentucky daily and the New 
England Weekly Press Association. In 1954 
he ghost-wrote the memoirs of former 
President Truman. 

He taught journalism at Boston, Mis- 
souri and Stephens College before going 
to Michigan. He is co-author of the text- 
book, Newspaper Organization and Man- 
agement. 

Dr. Williams also will hold a regular 
editorial position with the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


Nixon Receives Ford Grant 
For Study in Asia and Europe 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota 
and editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, will 
devote the spring and summer of 1957 to 
making a first-hand survey of journalism 
and communications research activities in 
Asia, the Middle East and Western Europe. 

Under the terms of a leave of absence 
for the spring quarter from the University 
of Minnesota and a travel grant from the 
Ford Foundation, Dr. Nixon will leave 
for Tokyo in March 1957. He will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Nixon. After Japan, 
they will visit Formosa, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Iran, Lebanon, 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Austria and Denmark. Their most 
extensive visits will be in Japan, India, 
France, Germany and Austria. 

Dr. Nixon will be interested in making 
contacts with persons who have been ac- 
tive in the development of journalism edu- 
cation and research in any of the countries 
to be visited. He hopes to return in time 
for the AEJ convention in late August. 
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Pride, MacLean Hold 
Fulbrights in Egypt, Italy 

Journalism faculty members from Lin- 
coln and Michigan State universities have 
left on Fulbright grants for work in Egypt 
and Italy. 

Dr. Armistead S. Pride, professor and 
head of journalism at Lincoln, is lecturing 
to third-year college students on editing 
and the theory and practice of journalism, 
at the University of Cairo. 

His work is in the recently-reorganized 
journalism department at the school, which 
offers a four-year course leading to a B.A. 
in journalism. He is also directing student 
research and participating in seminars and 
conferences. 

Malcolm S. MacLean, Jr., newly ap- 
pointed associate professor and research 
director at the Michigan State College of 
Communication Arts, is spending a year 
in research and lecturing in Italy. Most 
of his work is at L’Istituto Italiano di Pub- 
blicismo in Rome. 

While his Italian-born wife and two 
young children visit relatives in Florence, 
he attended a month-long orientation ses- 
sion in Perugia. 


Porter Named to Study 
Education and Media 


William E. Porter, head of magazine 
journalism at the State University of Iowa, 
will direct a study of education and com- 
munications for the Educational Policies 
Commission in Washington, D.C., next 
year. He has been granted leave to exa- 
mine the impact of communication on mod- 
ern society, especially on education. He 
will consider what education can do about 
it and the ways in which communications 
media may be used in education. 

His replacement at Iowa will be Donald 
Hough, freelance writer; author of maga- 
zine articles, fiction and several books; and 
former lecturer at City College of New 
York. He will have the rank of visiting 
associate professor. 


Turnbull, oy Emeritus, 


Back in Stanford Classroom 


George S. Turnbull, indefatigable emer- 
itus professor and former dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism, is 
back in the classroom again this fall. He 
has accepted a one-term appointment as 
visiting professor in the Department of 
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Journalism and Communications, Stanford 
University. 

Turnbull has been active in journalism 
since his official retirement in 1947 from 
Oregon, after 30 years of teaching. He 
spent the first two years teaching at Stan- 
ford and the University of Nebraska, re- 
spectively. He joined the staff of the Port- 
land Oregonian and then became associate 
editor of the Albany (Ore.) Democrat- 
Herald. Late in 1955 he “retired” again 
and returned to the Oregon campus, where 
he was provided with an office in the 
School of Journalism. During the past year 
he has been engaged in several writing 
projects. 


Mercer Names V.P. as Head; 
Journalism Reduced to Minor 


Dr. Rabun L. Brantley will serve as 
temporary chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at Mercer University, Macon, 
Ga., in addition to duties as vice president 
of the university. Dr. Brantley returned to 
Mercer, his alma mater, in July after 11 
years as president of Virginia Intermont 
College at Bristol. He is a former editor 
of the Southern Automotive Journal and 
is the author of Georgia Journalism Dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Dr. Charles B. Kopp, chairman of the 
Mercer department, resigned to become an 
associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Georgia. 

The 35-year-old journalism major se- 
quence at Mercer is being reduced to an 
academic minor. 


Syracuse Sponsors First 
Religious Writers’ Conference 


The Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism, the American Baptist Convention 
and the New York State Council of 
Churches jointly sponsored a Religious 
Writers’ Conference on the university cam- 
pus Nov. 2-3. Prof. Robert W. Root was 
co-chairman. 

Participating as speakers and leaders 
were Mrs. Anna Rose Perrot Wright, nov- 
elist; Dr. Raymond M. Rigdon, editor-in- 
chief, training union lesson courses, South- 
ern Baptist Convention; Dr. George L. 
Bird, head of the Graduate Division at the 
school; Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, chair- 
man of the magazine department; Dr. 
Miles W. Smith, book editor, Judson Press, 
and other persons active in religious jour- 
nalism, writing and editing. 















lowa State Department 
Moves into New Quarters 


With the opening of the fall term, the 
Department of Technical Journalism at 
Iowa State College moved into its new 
quarters in the recently-completed addition 
to the Press Building. 

In the new three-floor brick and stone 
structure, the journalism department shares 
space with the Iowa State College Press, 
which is owned by five student publications 
manned by journalism majors. The top 
floor includes offices for the seven full- 
time staff members in journalism, plus 
study space for graduate students, two 
classrooms, a general office, and a journal- 
ism library. 

The second floor is devoted primarily to 
Press offices but includes a work-room for 
student publications. 

Half of the first floor is used by the 
Press for paper and book storage, with the 
remaining space allotted to a radio studio, 
motion picture editing and radio work 
area, seminar room, typography labora- 
tory and classroom. 

Only major journalism activities now 
conducted outside the new quarters are 
photography and reporting laboratories, 
both taught in nearby buildings where la- 
boratories are equipped for those activities. 


Syracuse Students Publish Daily 
At State Fair; Use Helicopter 


Empire State Fair News, a new daily 
newspaper, was published during the eight 
days of the 110th annual New York State 
Fair, Sept. 1-8, by student volunteers of 
the Syracuse University School of Journal- 
ism. 

The staff of 16 students volunteered their 
services in exchange for experience and 
board and room on the fair grounds. 
Publisher, appointed by Dean Wesley C. 
Clark, was Dario Politella, instructor of 
journalism and financial advisor to student 
publications. 

The News was a pioneer effort of the 
school and the State Fair. Promotion of 
the 12-page tabloid-size newspaper brought 
a great deal of state-wide attention to the 
venture. “Gimmicks” included the use of 
a National Guard helicopter to run news 
copy from the editorial rooms on the fair 
grounds to the Syracuse University Press 
plant, where the paper was printed, and an 
eight-minute appearance of key members 
of the staff on a Syracuse TV show. 


News Notes 





Several Schools Launch 
New Internship Programs 


Journalism internship programs are 
spreading and growing, according to re- 
ports from several universities. 

A new three-year graduate internship 
was begun October 1 in a co-operative pro- 
gram between the University of Michigan 
and the Lindsay-Schaub newspapers. Ar- 
thur L. Lane, 1954 M.A. recently released 
from military service, was selected to con- 
tinue his graduate studies under the intern- 
ship. He began his first year as a reporter 
for the Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review. 
His second year he will work on the copy 
desk and his third in the business office. 


Two 1955-57 foreign press fellows from 
Egypt and Korea sponsored by the uni- 
versity and the University Press Club of 
Michigan are now on internships with 
Michigan newspapers. A newsman from 
Pakistan and a press aide for the Korean 
government are the new members of the 
foreign fellowship program. They are 
spending a year on campus before under- 
taking internships next year. 

Wayne State University’s course in the 
Community Press has been redesigned into 
an internship course, with the cooperation 
of three weekly publishers in towns near 
Detroit, Dr. William White, acting head 
of the Journalism Department, has an- 
nounced. Students taking the course will 
spend one month in the editorial depart- 
ment, one month in the advertising depart- 
ment, and a similar period in the circula- 
tion-business department. They will also 
move from one paper to another at the 
end of each month. 


Students of the Department of Journal- 
ism at the University of Omaha may now 
select a program of course work leading 
to a B.S. degree in journalism with a spec- 
ialization in industrial editing. It was be- 
gun this fall, and consists of a special 
series of courses taken during the junior 
and senior years. The new program has the 
approval of the Association of Nebraska 
Industrial Editors, who are cooperating by 
providing internships on house magazines 
in Omaha and by providing a yearly $100 
scholarship for a student interested in the 
industrial editing field. It is being directed 
by Acting Chairman Paul V. Peterson. 

The Long Island University Department 
of Journalism cooperative training pro- 
gram, tested during the summer session 
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with three journalism students, will be 
made a permanent part of the university’s 
journalism curriculum, according to Dr. 
Theodore E. Kruglak, provost. The co- 
operative training program enables jour- 
nalism majors who are working for metro- 
politan newspapers, radio or television sta- 
tions, and public relations organizations to 
obtain academic credit for work experi- 
ence. 

Meantime, summer school also moved 
into vacationland for seven students and 
a professor from the University of Michi- 
gan’s Department of Journalism from June 
to September. 


They took over the editorial and busi- 
ness operations of two weekly newspapers, 
the Evart Review and Marion Press, 
“loaned” to the department for a new pro- 
gram in weekly newspapering. 

More than 30 University of Minnesota 
journalism students held regular summer 
jobs on daily and weekly newspapers, in 
radio-TV news, advertising agencies and 
press associations, under the School of 
Journalism’s placement service direction. 


Five students in the School of Journal- 
ism at Ohio University attended a fall sem- 
inar class to wind up a summer internship 
of 10 weeks or more. Under Dr. L. J. 
Hortin, director, they worked for the Day- 
ton Daily News and Lorain Journal in 
Ohio, Long Island Press and Facts on File 
in New York, and the Tarentum (Pa.) 
Valley Daily News. 


Sophomores were included for the first 
time last summer in the University of Wis- 
consin journalism internship program. 
Marquette University and the Wisconsin 
Press Association cooperated in the pro- 
gram for the third year. 


A newspaper office is also serving as the 
classroom of a Southern Illinois University 
course. Retail Newspaper Advertising 
Copy and Layout, a two-hour extension 
course, is being taught Monday evenings 
in the Cairo Evening Citizen office. The 
city was selected because of its central 
location to serve corners of Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Kentucky. 


Swedish Scholar Lectures 
At University of Wisconsin 

A Swedish scholar who has uncovered a 
store of curious facts about the first Euro- 
pean newspaper lectured three months dur- 
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ing the fall at the University of Wisconsin 
and other American colleges. Curator at 
the City and University Library of Goth- 
enburg, Folke Dahl was visiting professor 
at the Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

He brought with him, for the first show- 
ing in the United States, a collection of 
early newspapers he dug up in dusty libra- 
ry rooms around the continent. 

“These early newspapers were very im- 
portant in forming public opinion and in 
disseminating information,” Professor Dahl 
said at Madison. “Kings, cardinals, and 
even town councils became very interested 
in bringing them under their control.” 


Detective work in the voluminous files 
of the Royal Library of Stockholm put 
Dahl on the trail of one of his most 
valuable discoveries: the first known 
French language newspaper, Courant 
d'Italie d’Almaigne, &c. (news from Italy, 
Germany, etc.), published in Holland by 
Caspar Van Hilien in 1620. That was 11 
years earlier than any previously known. 

Dahl collaborated with two French 
scholars in a book which revealed that the 
first French paper fell under the control 
of an ambitious cardinal through political 
intrigue. 

In consulting masses of original sources, 
Professor Dahl has found that many books 
and articles on the early history of the 
press are “marred by inaccuracies based 
on second or third-hand information re- 
peated for many decades without refuta- 
tion.” He believes the field has been seri- 
ously neglected by scholars but also 
stresses the importance of knowledge of 
the earliest periodical press by present-day 
working newspapermen. 

“They have traditions to build upon dat- 
ing right back to the early part of the 17th 
century,” he pointed out. 

An early Dutch coranto in his collec- 
tion has a news item on the arrival of the 
Flemish painter Rubens in Holland in 
1629 with credentials as a diplomatic rep- 
resentative of Spain. As far as Professor 
Dahl has discovered, it was the first time 
that a great painter had been mentioned 
in a European newspaper. 

The Swedish expert has found evidence 
that “stop-press” news was known at least 
as early as 1620. Close inspection of some 
early papers shows that stories breaking 
after press time were inserted in later edi- 
tions in smaller type. 
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Total of Teachers in Summer 
Professional Jobs Grows 


Additional names of journalism profes- 
sors who worked in professional news jobs 
last summer bring the total to about 35. 
Dr. H. R. Jolliffe, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, adds the following to the list that 
appeared on page 410 of the Summer 
issue: 

Stuart W. Sechriest, University of North 
Carolina, swing man on desks of the 
Greensboro (N.C.) Record. 

Walter Spearman, University of North 
Carolina, editorial writer, Greensboro 
Daily News. 

Vernon Wanty, graduate teaching assis- 
tant, Michigan State University, in charge 
of Newcastle (Pa.) bureau of the Youngs- 
town (O.) Vindicator. 

Edmund G. Blinn, South Dakota State 
College, on the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

Calder M. Pickett, University of Kansas, 
on the copy desk of the Kansas City Star. 

Warren K. Agee, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, on the night copy desk of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Correction: Dr. Sexson E. Humphreys 
(Illinois) was with the Indianapolis News 
(not Times, as reported). 

Other journalism professors who worked 
in advertising jobs include: 


Gene Bratton, former instructor at the 
University of Kansas, now assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Wichita, adver- 
tising solicitor on the Kansas City Kansan. 


Vernon Fryburger, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, with the Leo Burnett advertising 
agency, Chicago. 

Lemuel D. Groom, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, on the advertising staff of the 
Stillwater (Okla.) News-Press. 

Other reports of summer work include: 

James E. Brinton, associate professor, 
Stanford University, conducted three one- 
week courses in newswriting for the public 
relations department of Shell Oil Company 
the past summer. 

Prof. Richard Joel, Florida State Uni- 
versity, served as a special advertising 
consultant at DeVry Technical Institute in 
Chicago on a short summer assignment. 


Maynard Hicks, associate professor, 
Washington State College, spent 10 weeks 
of the summer on two Washington week- 
lies, the Dayton Chronicle-Dispatch and 
the Davenport Times. 


Frosh Girl Starts Rush—and 
$850 Comes in in Three Weeks 


Toward the end of a recent month the 
University of New Mexico’s Department 
of Journalism had no scholarships, for the 
first time in years. Three weeks later it 
had $850, a good sum for a small depart- 
ment — and $500 of it came from one of 
the department’s students. 


What happened was that a freshman 
girl, working on the student newspaper, be- 
gan to worry about the fact that, while 
she had plenty of money, upper-division 
journalism majors who ran the paper al- 
ways seemed to be broke. Her solution 
was an anonymous gift of $500 for two 
$250 awards for top majors. Journalism 
faculty members made the awards to two 
talented but hard-up men. 


Meanwhile, the New Mexico profession- 
al chapter of Sigma Delta Chi had heard 
about the situation and made a gift. The 
rush was on. Money came from a Texas 
widow who had made gifts for years, and 
from the Albuquerque Theta Sigma Phi 
alumnae club. Two students benefited in 
the fall semester from the generosity of the 
freshman girl, this year still completely 
anonymous — and smug. 


Snider Finds New Film Good 
For TV in Demo Experiment 


Paul B. Snider, assistant professor of 
journalism at Bradley University, worked 
as a still photographer for NBC-TV at the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago this 
summer. 


NBC, in cooperation with the Polaroid 
Corporation, was experimenting with a 
new type film which would produce a lan- 
tern slide ready for projection within two 
minutes after exposure. The film, com- 
parable in speed to the standard fast press 
film, produced excellent quality slides of 
convention sidelights which could not be 
covered by live television cameras. 


In continuing experiments, Snider used 
the standard Polaroid Pathfinder camera 
and the new film for two weeks at WEEK- 
TV, Peoria, Ill. Subsequently a Polaroid 
adapter back was ordered for the station’s 
Speed Graphic cameras. Slides are now 
made of all stories where still pictures are 
desired, eliminating time-consuming dark- 
room work. 
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28 Study European Media 
First-hand in Summer Tour 


Newspapers, wire services, and radio 
and television stations in Europe were 
studied first-hand this past summer by 
one journalism professor, Miss Grace E. 
Ray, University of Oklahoma, and four 
students, under leadership of Prof. Rae 
O. Weimer, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications, University of 
Florida. 

They concluded that the London Tele- 
graph most nearly resembles the American 
paper in news treatment. This journalism 
tour unit was a part of a larger group 
led by Weimer and managed by the Euro- 
pean Traveling Seminar, travel agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

The 28 persons in the group participated 
in a cultural program that included listen- 
ing to lectures on social science subjects, 
attendance at the Salzburg Music Festival, 
the opera “Aida” in Rome, the “Merchant 
of Venice” in Stratford-on-Avon, and plays 
in other cities. 

Countries visited were England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, Den- 
mark and Holland. 


Dean Barrett Criticizes 
Objectivity "Straitjacket" 

In his first talk as dean to students of 
the Columbia University Graduate School 
of Journalism, Dean Edward W. Barrett 
stressed the need for “perspective” against 
the idea of old-fashioned objective report- 
ing. 

“Foresighted editors,” he said, “are com- 
ing to see that the old straitjacket con- 
cept of ‘objective reporting’ can play into 
the mountebank’s hands, can give the blat- 
ant lie the same impact as the truth, and 


can raise the knave to the level of the 
statesman.” 


COURSE CHANGES 

University of California, Berkeley —A 
three-credit course, Literature of the Press, 
will be given by Jordan Brotman, instruc- 
tor in journalism. The course will review 
journalistic writing as an innovative force 
in the emergence of literary forms and 
styles. The contributions of literature to 
journalistic writing also will be examined. 

Prof. Robert W. Desmond will inau- 
gurate a two-credit course in Great Figures 
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in Journalism. It reviews the careers of 
persons who have played significant roles 
in the evolution of the press in United 
States and other countries. 

Press and World Affairs, given by Dr. 
Desmond, has been expanded to a two- 
semester, six-credit course. The first semes- 
ter will concentrate on historical aspects 
of the sources and flow of news through- 
out the world. The second semester will 
be a comparative study of press systems 
in Europe and Western Hemisphere. 

A review and analysis of journalistic re- 
search will be given by Jean Kerrick, in- 
structor in journalism. The three-credit 
course will be offered both semesters of 
the academic year. 


University of Florida — First college 
course taught in Florida by television is 
Survey of Communications at the univer- 
sity. H. G. Davis is instructor, assisted by 
Lee Franks, university television director, 
who is in charge of technical details. Stu- 
dents will produce educational programs 
which will be distributed in kinescopes to 
the state’s commercial stations. 


George Washington University — With 
the cooperation of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, the department of journalism 
has instituted a new Monday night course. 
Coit Hendley, assistant city editor, assigns 
students to cover the same meetings as 
cubs and copy boys under him. 

University of lowa—Senior Seminar, a 
one-hour course designed to help the se- 
nior student develop a professional attitude 
and an understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of persons engaged in mass communi- 
cations, has been added to the curriculum. 
The course will be required for all journal- 
ism majors who expect to be graduated 
after June 1957. Prof. Ellis Newsome, 
head of the advertising sequence, will con- 
duct the course during the first year. He 
will be assisted by Prof. Arthur Barnes 
and Leslie G. Moeller, director. 

Kent State University—A new course, 
Writing for Print, is being offered this fall 
by the School of Journalism. It is designed 
for juniors and seniors who are majoring 
in fields other than journalism, but who 
feel they may be called upon for occasion- 
al writing of news releases, materials for 
company or industrial publications or oc- 
casional feature articles. 


University of Miami—The Department 
of Journalism is co-operating with the De- 
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partment of Radio-Television-Film in of- 
fering a combined inter-departmental ma- 
jor. Under the new plan, which went into 
effect this fall, a student must earn 15 
credits in each of the departments. Sepa- 
rate majors continue to be offered by both 
departments. 

A new course in Photojournalism Pro- 
jects is being offered by Wilson Hicks, lec- 
turer in journalism and former executive 
editor of Life. Hicks joined the Miami 
staff in 1955, introducing a junior-level 
course in Photojournalism. He now teaches 
both courses, directs the University Photo 
Center, and acts in an advisory capacity 
to student publications. The course in Ad- 
vanced Press Photography has been drop- 
ped from the curriculum. 

University of Nevada—A new course in 
public relations techniques is being offered 
by the Department of Journalism this se- 
mester. It is being taught by Jack Myles, 
Reno public relations and advertising man, 
a Nevada journalism graduate. 

Ohio University—Two new courses are 
being offered: Seminar in Mass Communi- 
cations on the graduate level and Televi- 
sion News Production for juniors and sen- 
iors. The seminar will be conducted by the 
staff, and the television course by Prof. 
William S. Baxter. 


University of Oregon—An_ elective 
course in Editorial Cartooning will be of- 
fered in spring term for the first time. 
Emphasis will be on history, development 
and role of the cartoon as a journalistic 
device, but students with artistic ability 
will receive some instruction and practice 
as well. The instructor is Roy Paul Nelson. 
(Believing that a course of this kind is 
rather unusual, Oregon would like to hear 
from any other school or department 
which now has, or has had, one like it.) 


Scarritt College—This Nashville, Tenn., 
school added a new course in religious fic- 
tion writing, fall term. The college also 
offers courses in public relations, non-fic- 
tion, curriculum and literacy writing. They 
are taught by James W. Carty, Jr., 
religious news editor of the Nashville 
Tennessean. 


South Dakota University—Thirty semes- 
ter hours of journalism have been ap- 
proved by the Graduate Council for grad- 
uate credit. Master’s candidates may now, 
for the first time, take a minor in journal- 
ism. 
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University of Arkansas—Alumni of the 
Department of Journalism and members of 
the Arkansas Press Association are collect- 
ing funds for a scholarship to honor W. 
L. Lemke, professor emeritus. At the sum- 
mer convention of the Arkansas Press As- 
sociation journalism alumni presented the 
university with an initial check for $1,200. 
The association has instituted a drive for 
contributions, based on the circulation of 
member papers, with a minimum goal of 
$10,000. 


University of Florida—The $750 Grant- 
land Rice Scholarship and the Tampa 
Morning Tribune’s two $500 scholarships, 
both of which became effective this Sep- 
tember, bring the School of Journalism 
and Communications annual scholarship 
total to $2,950. 

University of Missouri—A $5,000 fel- 
lowship for a year’s travel in East Asia 
will be available to a journalism student at 
next June’s graduation. The Li Foundation 
has made the sum available in honor of 
Hollington Tong, an alumnus of Missouri 
and present Free China ambassador to the 
United States. 


Other new awards include annual prizes 
of $300, $200 and $100 for best news and 
feature stories. An endowment by Sam 
Bronstein of St. Louis has been established 
for this purpose. 


Advertising students will be eligible for 
prizes of $30, $20 and $10 each month of 
the year through Allen Kander Awards. 
These sums, plus an additional $100 at the 
close of the school year, go to students 
who best exemplify theoretical principles 
they have learned for copy writing, layout 
and selling. 


University of North Carolina — The 
School of Journalism is the beneficiary of 
a bequest totaling $17,747.19, income from 
which is to be used for scholarships in 
memory of Quincy Sharpe Mills, 1907 
graduate of the University and a New 
York Sun editorial writer. Lieutenant Mills 
was killed in action in France July 26, 
1918. The bequest was made in his me- 
mory by his mother, Mrs. Nancy Sharpe 
Mills of New York City and Statesville, 
N.C. 


University of Wisconsin—The first $100 
award from the Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion Memorial Scholarship fund has been 
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made. The fund was established following 
the death of W. H. Conrad, Medford Star- 
News, one of the state’s best-known edi- 
tors. Contributions have since been made 
in memory of Russell Kessler, Dodgeville 
Chronicle; Louis and Warner Zimmerman, 
Burlington Standard-Democrat; V. P. Bar- 
ager, Owen Enterprise; C. A. Van Vuren, 
Seymour Press; and A. C. Walch, Manawa 
Advocate. 


STAFF CHANGES 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Sir Gerald Barry, former editor of the 
London News Chronicle and former direc- 
tor general of the Festival of Britain, has 
been named professor of journalism. Edu- 
cated at Marlborough and Cambridge, he 
has done many telecasts for BBC and is 
the author of This England. Under Smith- 
Mundt auspices, he recently visited U.S. 
universities on behalf of the British Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union. He is a Fellow 
of the Institute of Journalists. 


Fred Warner Neal, associate professor 
of political science at the University of 
Colorado, has been named associate pro- 
fessor of journalism. A former Nieman 


Fellow and one-time Washington corre- 
spondent of the Wall Street Journal, he is 
the author of a recent book on Yugoslavia. 
He has studied at the Sorbonne in Paris 
and in Prague. He has a Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of Michigan 
and will develop a new course in the 
Press and World Affairs. 

University of Florida—Avery Cheno- 
weth has been added to the television staff 
as instructor and artist. He received his 
B.A. from Princeton and an M.A. in fine 
arts and journalism from Florida; served 
in the Korean war as a combat artist in 
the Marine Corps, in which he ranks as 
captain, and worked for five years as artist 
and director for WMBR-TV, Jacksonville. 


Fresno State College—Arthur Margo- 
sian has been appointed assistant instructor 
of journalism. He was graduated from 
Fresno State in 1956 with high honors in 
journalism. 


University of Houston—Robin Hood 
has been appointed acting chairman of the 
University of Houston journalism depart- 
ment for the 1956-57 school year. Chair- 
men Bruce Underwood, who is completing 
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work on his doctorate at the University of 
Iowa, will return to the department in the 
fall of 1957. 

Professor Hood has taught at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College since 1952 when health 
forced him to sell a group of weekly news- 
papers in Muskogee county, Oklahoma. 

Hood’s career includes 20 years in pub- 
lic relations and as an economic consultant 
at Washington, D. C. He served on two 
government missions, one of them in Eu- 
rope on a White House appointment. 
Hood received his baccalaureate degree at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1920 and 
his master’s at Oklahoma A. & M. in 1955. 


State University of lowa—Mel Adams, 
Morristown, Tenn., has been named adver- 
tising manager of the Daily lowan, student 
newspaper. He succeeds John Kottman, 
who has been appointed as an advertising 
instructor in the School of Journalism and 
the College of Commerce. 

A graduate of the University of Kansas 
and a veteran of nine years’ newspaper ex- 
perience, Adams will begin work on a 
graduate degree in journalism at SUI. 
Kottman received his M.A. from SUI in 
August 1956. He has served two years as 
advertising manager of the Daily lowan, 
and four years as advertising manager of 
the Osage (Iowa) Press-News. 

Walter A. Steigleman, associate profes- 
sor, has been granted an additional leave 
of absence until June 30, 1957, to con- 
tinue an editorial project with the Chester 
(Pa.) Times. Since February 1956, Steigle- 
man has been serving as executive editor 
of the Times in an effort to discover what 
should be the role of the newspaper in a 
city that is enveloped in a metropolitan 
area. 


Virginia Coverdale has given up full- 
time faculty work to become Mrs. George 
Mather. She will continue part-time teach- 
ing of reporting classes. 

Murvin H. Perry was appointed assistant 
to the director in July. He was formerly 
on the journalism staff at South Dakota 
State College, and the special services divi- 
sion of the Veterans Administration. Perry 
received his B.S. from South Dakota State 
College and an M.A. from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Harry H. Griggs will teach courses in 
editorial journalism and edit the Jowa 
Publisher, monthly bulletin of the Iowa 
Press Association, this year. Griggs has 
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been a member of the journalism staff at 
Butler University, director of public rela- 
tions at Wisconsin State College and a 
member of the wire staffs of the Ft. 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel and the La- 
fayette (Ind.) Journal and Courier. He re- 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Indiana University. 


Indiana University—Ros Jensen, who 
has A.B. and A.M. degrees from Iowa and 
who was on the staff of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press, has been named assistant 
professor. 


Kansas State College—Elbert B. Macy, 
experiment station editor from 1946 to 
1952, has rejoined the staff as an associate 
professor of technical journalism to teach 
courses in agricultural journalism and 
news photography. 

Macy received his B.S. from Kansas 
State in 1930 and his M.S. in 1939. Since 
1952 he has been operating a farm. 


John D. Mitchell, of the Lima (Ohio) 
News, has been named a temporary in- 
structor in journalism to teach reporting 
and editing courses this year. Mitchell 
takes the place of Merrill E. Samuelson, 
who is on leave for advanced study at 
Stanford. 


Mitchell has worked for the Elgin (Ill.) 
Courier-News and the Rockford (Ill.) 
Morning Star. He has had wide experience 
as a sports editor, wire editor, copy desk 
man and general reporter. 


Kent State University—Melvin G. Scar- 
lett has joined the staff of the School of 
Journalism as an assistant professor. Pro- 
fessor Scarlett comes to Kent State from 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla. 
He formerly taught at Marshall College. 
A graduate of Catawba College, he re- 
ceived his M.A. in journalism from the 
University of Florida in 1951. He is a 
candidate for the doctor of education de- 
gree from Oklahoma A. & M. 


University of Miami—Hendrik J. 
Berns, lecturer in journalism, has returned 
to teaching duties after being on leave for 
a semester while recovering from polio. In 
addition to teaching a reporting class at 
the University, Berns is a full-time staff 
member at the Miami Herald. He has giv- 
en up his former job as day news editor 
to write background and feature news sto- 
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ries for the Herald, principally about for- 
eign affairs. 


Michigan State University—R. M. 
(Max) Wales has been appointed associate 
professor in advertising. With 20 years’ 
background in agency work, mostly in his 
own agency, he comes from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He holds an A.B. degree 
from Washburn College, took graduate 
work at Harvard, and got his M.A. degree 
in marketing at Iowa in 1956. 


Dr. James W. Stokley, an associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, will teach science 
writing both to journalism students and 
majors in other technical fields. Author of 
five books and many articles and a writer 
for Science Service, he comes from the 
General Electric Company, where he has 
served as the “answer man” on a network 
radio program. He has a B.S. in education 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
an M.A. and honorary Sc.D. degree from 
Wagner College. 


Paul Bluemle, instructor, has returned to 
journalism teaching from Today magazine, 
Chicago, where he was business manager. 
He has a B.S. in economics from Xavier 
University and an M.A. in journalism 
from the University of Oregon. 


Kenward L. Atkin has been appointed 
instructor in advertising. With an A.B. in 
economics and an M.B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Atkin has been mer- 
chandising manager of the Ex-Cell-O Cor- 
poration of Detroit. 


University of Minnesota—Dr. William 
A. Mindak has been appointed an assistant 
professor, specializing in the advertising 
area. He received the B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees in journalism and a Ph.D. in mass 
communications from the University of Il- 
linois, where he held research and teach- 
ing assistantships. Dr. Mindak’s experience 
includes service in the advertising depart- 
ment of Montgomery Ward, Chicago, and 
as advertising manager of the company’s 
Urbana store; and research analysis for 
Tatham-Laird, Inc., and Foote, Cone and 
Belding, Chicago advertising agencies, and 
for the Television Applications Develop- 
ment Branch, U. S. Army Pictorial Center, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Jack B. Haskins, instructor and Ph.D. 
candidate in journalism, who has been on 
the school’s research division staff, has 
joined the research and development divi- 
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sion of Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, as a research analyst. Thomas H. 
Copeland, Ph.D. candidate, has been ap- 
pointed research fellow in the research 
division. 

William A. Hachten has been appointed 
administrative fellow for 1956-57. A Ph.D. 
candidate in journalism, he holds an A.B. 
from Stanford and an M.A. from UCLA 
and has worked on California dailies, in- 
cluding the Los Angeles Examiner. 


Julian B. Hoshal, M.A. Minnesota and 
news director of KSTP and KSTP-TV, is 
teaching radio news fall quarter as part- 
time instructor. Additional teaching assis- 
tants are Per Holting, B.A. University of 
Western Ontario, who has served on the 
news staffs of the London (Ont.) Free 
Press and CKSO-TV, Sudbury, Canada; 
and Jo Anne Smith, B.A. Minnesota, who 
has five years’ experience with the Rhine- 
lander (Wis.) Daily News and the United 
Press. 


University of Nevada—Prof. A. L. Hig- 
ginbotham has returned to his duties as 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism following a leave of absence last se- 
mester on account of illness. 

Edward R. Slingland, Jr., Reno Evening 
Gazette reporter, is teaching the course in 
photographic journalism this semester. 


Northwestern University—Two  gradu- 
ates of the Medill School of Journalism 
returned this fall as members of the fac- 
ulty. They are Benjamin Baldwin, associ- 
ate professor in the radio-television se- 
quence, and Jerrold Werthimer, instructor 
in the news-editorial sequence. 


For the past eight years, Baldwin has 
been a news editor for WOR in New York 
City and assistant director of news for the 
Mutual network. Earlier, Baldwin was a 
news editor at station WGN, Chicago, and 
worked for a year for the Voice of Amer- 
ica. 


Werthimer taught journalism and Eng- 
lish for three years at Boulder (Colo.) 
high school before becoming a journalism 
instructor at Washington State College in 
1953. 


Baldwin received his M.A. from Medill 
in 1956 and Werthimer in 1951. 


Ohio University—Dr. Sexson E. 
Humphreys, former assistant professor at 
the University of Illinois, has become as- 
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sociate professor. He holds an A.B. degree 
from DePauw University, M.A. from the 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
and dottore in lettere from the University 
of Rome. Last summer he worked on the 
copy desk of the Indianapolis News. He is 
teaching classes formerly taught by Prof. 
George Starr Lasher, who retired in June 
after 32 years of service. 


Rutgers University—Richard H. Gentry, 
27, formerly with the journalism faculties 
of the University of Illinois and Stanford 
University, has joined the staff of the 
School of Journalism with the rank of in- 
structor. He will teach introductory 
courses in the editorial sequence and ra- 
dio-television news writing and will serve 
as a research advisor for journalism sen- 
iors in the Henry Rutgers Scholars pro- 
gram. 

A native of Oklahoma, Gentry received 
his professional newspaper training with 
the Tulsa (Okla.) World, where he was a 
reporter and copy reader for four years. 
He has a B.A. in journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa and M.A. in journalism 
from Stanford, and has been working to- 
ward a Ph.D. in mass communications at 
the University of Illinois since 1953. 

He succeeds Prof. Hubert R. Ede, long- 


time teacher at Rutgers, who retired last 
June. 


San Jose State College—Dr. Charles G. 
Forbes, who founded and headed the De- 
partment of Journalism at University of 
Mississippi, has joined the staff. Dr. Forbes 
has the rank of associate professor and is 
teaching courses in the editorial and press 
photography sequences. 

Dr. Forbes has 12 years of editorial ex- 
perience with Oklahoma and Texas news- 
papers, and 15 years of teaching experi- 
ence at University of Oklahoma, North- 
eastern State College at Tahlequah, Okla., 
Oklahoma A. & M. and Mississippi. His 
A.B., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees were earned 
at University of Oklahoma. 


South Dakota University—Elmer Lam- 
mi, United Press staff correspondent in 
Washington state, is the first person to be 
employed under a departmental plan to 
bring in experienced newsmen who wish 
to take graduate work in non-journalism 
areas. Lammi, 35, is teaching copy edit- 
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ing and working for an M.A. in political 
science. 


Stanford University—Bruce Bliven, for- 
mer editor of the New Republic, has been 
appointed a lecturer in the Department of 
Communication and Journalism to direct a 
senior collogium in Mass Communica- 
tions in the United States. 

Merritt E. Benson, professor at the 
School of Communications, University of 
Washington, will serve as acting professor 
spring quarter. He is assisting in the ab- 
sence of Prof. Clifford F. Weigle, who is 
on sabbatical leave for the year. 


Texas Technological College—Billy Joe 
Whitted has joined the journalism faculty 
as instructor. He came from the Univer- 
sity of Texas School of Journalism, where 
he was a graduate assistant and received 
an M.A. 


NOTES 


Boston University—Two men from Ra- 
dio Tehran, Iran, studied radio production 
and research at the School of Public Re- 
lations and Communications under a pro- 
gram of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Prof. Joseph A. Brandt has returned from 
his sabbatical at Frankfurt, Germany, to 
resume teaching. 


University of Colorado—Director A. 
Gayle Waldrop returned in September 
from a summer in Europe after being a 
Fulbright lecturer in journalism at the 
School of Social Sciences, Helsinki, Fin- 
land, during the school year. 


Florida State University—Space as- 
signed to the School of Journalism will be 
used for a lecture room, an editing labo- 
ratory, a reporting laboratory, and four 
Offices. 

Prof. Earl McIntyre has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Florida Associ- 
ation of Magazine Publishers. 


Fresno State College—The University 
of Southern California has conferred a 
Ph.D. in political science on John H. 
Duke, associate professor of journalism. 


University of Idaho—Through co-oper- 
ation of the Idaho Press Association and 
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the research council of the university, a 
readership study was made this summer of 
the Minidoka County News, a weekly 
newspaper at Rupert, Idaho. Dr. Granville 
Price, chairman of journalism, supervised 
the study. 


Indiana University—The High School 
Journalism Institute at the university 
marked its tenth year in July and August 
with 186 pupils from 87 high schools at- 
tending a two-week yearbook school and 
198 from 78 schools attending a two-week 
newspaper school. Increasing enrollment 
forced dividing the institute into two two- 
week sessions. Prof. Gretchen A. Kemp, 
director of the institute since its second 
year, is planning on three two-week ses- 
sions for 1957—one for small schools with 
mimeographed and infrequently printed 
newspapers, one for larger school newspa- 
pers, and one for yearbooks. Ten news- 
papers provided scholarships for high 
school editors from their communities this 
year. 


Kansas State College—The request of 
the Department of Technical Journalism 
for a new wing for Kedzie hall and the 
complete remodeling of the building, has 
been approved by President James A. Mc- 
Cain and is being presented to the Board 
of Regents. The addition and remodeling 
project will total approximately $600,000, 
part of which is scheduled to become 
available July 1, 1957. 


University of Nebraska—A six-man ad- 
visory committee has been appointed by 
the Nebraska Press Association to assist 
the School of Journalism in strengthening 
its weekly sequence. Its activities will in- 
clude student recruitment and review of 
course content and facilities. Five members 
of the new committee are now NPA board 
members. 


University of Oklahoma—Prof. John 
H. Casey has been appointed to the Na- 
tional Editorial Association’s committee on 
schools of journalism. 


Pennsylvania State University—Prof. 
Donald W. Davis, head of the advertising 
department, has been appointed by the 
Advertising Federation of America as a 
member of its School and College Co- 
operation Committee. 
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I. W. Cole, director of the School of 
Journalism, presided at a public lecture, 
“Civil War Generals and the Press,” by 
Dr. J. Cutler Andrews of Chatham Col- 
lege, at award of the 1955 Kappa Tau 
Alpha research award. Presentation was 
made by Dr. James W. Markham, profes- 
sor of journalism and KTA secretary, who 
won the 1954 award. Dr. Andrews was 
honored for his book, The North Reports 
the Civil War. 


South Dakota University—A University 
press club for both men and women stu- 
dents is being organized, in addition to the 
professional groups which are exclusively 
for men or women. 


Southern Illinois | University—Charles 
C. Clayton, visiting professor of journal- 
ism, has been named editor of the Quill, 
monthly publication of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Clayton, who has had 30 years of newspa- 
per experience, succeeds Carl R. Kesler, 
who died July 2. 

Mrs. Mabel Norris Reese, editor of the 
Mount Dora (Fla.) Topic, received the 
first Elijah Parrish Lovejoy Award for 
Courage in Journalism July 16 at the Na- 
tional Conference of Weekly Newspaper 


Editors. Presented by Howard R. Long, 
chairman of the Department of Journalism 
and conference secretary, the award cited 
Mrs. Reese as “a crusading editor who de- 
fied the Ku Klux Klan in her fight for jus- 
tice in Florida.” 


Photographers focussed on picturesque 
Makanda near Giant City State Park dur- 
ing the first annual Photo Workshop for 
Weekly Newspapers in October. The work- 
shop, featuring a three-hour “shooting ses- 
sion” for weekly newspaper photographers, 
was sponsored by the Department of Jour- 
nalism and the campus chapter of Kappa 
Alpha Mu. 


Syracuse University—The School of 
Journalism offered its first Writers’ Con- 
ference Aug. 13-26 despite the need to 
make a last-minute change in staff. Since 
Vincent McHugh, novelist and short story 
writer, was unable to teach, he was re- 
placed by Don Tracy, contributor to na- 
tional magazines and novelist. Teaching 
the article writing was Robert W. Root, 
associate professor of journalism. A sec- 
ond conference, with more courses and ac- 
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tivities, is being planned for 1957 by the 
magazine department of the school. 


PERSONALITIES 


Dr. J. William Maxwell, department 
head at South Dakota University, and his 
wife drove from the U. S. border at No- 
gales to the Guatemalan border during the 
summer, covering 6,000 miles in 44 days 
and taking 250 black-and-white and 300 
color photos. Maxwell inspected four 
newspaper plants at Guatemala and Mex- 
ico City. 

Prof. E. G. Trotzig, also of South Da- 
kota, has been named by a faculty com- 
mittee to present the annual “college lec- 
ture,” which provides a platform for a 
widely respected senior professor in Arts 
and Sciences to discuss an educational 
problem that his long experience con- 
vinces him is important. 

William L. Rivers, assistant professor at 
the University of Miami, was one of five 
U. S. representatives at a conference on 
international organization, sponsored by 
NATO at Oxford University, England, in 
July. Rivers was also awarded a Southern 
Fellowship Grant-in-Aid for study toward 
his Ph.D. in government at American Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

Stewart Harral, director of public rela- 
tions studies and professor of journalism 
at the University of Oklahoma, has been 
named a contributing editor to Public Re- 
lations Idea Library, a monthly publication 
of the National Research Bureau, Chicago. 


Dr. George L. Bird, chairman of the 
Graduate Division of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Syracuse University, is president 
of the Syracuse chapter, AAUP, for the 
academic year 1956-57. 

David M. Norton, instructor in graphic 
arts at Syracuse, has been retained by the 
Liverpool, N. Y., Central School District 
to develop a school newsletter to be 
mailed to all taxpayers and parents in the 
district. 

Fred L. Kildow, associate professor at 
the University of Minnesota, was in charge 
of arrangements for the National Scholas- 
tic Press Association convention at Ann 
Arbor in August and the Associated Col- 
legiate Press convention in Cleveland Nov. 
8-10, as director of the two organizations. 











Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books 





* PRINTING AND PROMOTION HANDBOOK 


By DANIEL MELCHER, R. R. Bowker Co., and NANCY LARRICK, Random House. 
New Second Edition. 438 pages, $7.00 

Practical guide to more effective and economical use, preparation and purchase of 
printed material used in promotion and advertising. How to plan the complete cam- 
paign, choose the right printing process, handle cuts and plates, typesetting, art work, 
photography, editing, mailing and shipping are among the many helps the book offers. 
Definitions and concise descriptive articles, arranged alphabetically by subjects, make 
it easy to quickly get information needed. Reference helps such as postal, express, 
and freight rates and regulations, where-to-buy-it information for services and 
products, and typical prices for help in comparing, estimating, and budgeting, also 
add to the book’s usefulness. The entire book is generally revised and updated to 
make it a modern, dependable, and serviceable desk tool for all in the advertising 
and promotion field. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IDEAS IN ACTION 
Edited by ALLEN H. CENTER. IN PRESS 


A treasury of more than 500 practical, tested public relations ideas that can be used 
to save time and trouble in carrying out various public relations objectives with 
various groups. In 5 sections, representing the primary target publics, the book pre- 
sents in detail some 50 successful projects, compiled from actual contemporary ex- 
periences and activities, described by the men who originated and carried them out. 
450 additional projects are reported in paragraph form. Here is a wide assortment, 
suitable for industrial, commercial, professional, and non-profit purposes, from which 
to choose when you need an idea for a particular purpose quickly. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: An Integrated Approach 
By WAYNE H. THOMPSON, University of Illinois. 588 pages, $5.00 

An outstanding new textbook for the first college course in Communication bringing 
together the skills of presentation (writing and speaking) and the skills of reception 
(reading and listening). Emphasis is on the practical application of rules and prin- 
ciples. It covers the general aspects of communication, steps in composition, forms 
of discourse . . . narration description, exposition, argumentation, and persuasion . . 
and types of composition of particular importance to college students and educated 
adults. Business communication, social communication, and the mass media as re- 
lated to the individual are thoroughly treated. 


MODERN PUBLIC OPINION 

By WILLIAM ALBIG, University of Illinois. 518 pages, $6.50 

This outstanding revision discusses the psychological processes involved in public 
opinion . . . the measurement recording, and polling of public opinion; the restric- 
tions applied by censorship; and the processes of special pleading and propaganda. 
Included is an extended discussion of private and governmental propaganda, and 
sections on each of the mass media: the press, motion pictures, radio, and television. 
Professor Albig incorporates in this new book a wealth of his own insights devel- 
oped since publication of Public Opinion in 1939. The author’s selections from the 
work of others and his own contributions evidence balanced judgment, maturity in a 
complex field, and are a definitive statement of contemporary public opinion. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
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Directory for 1957 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Wilbur Schramm, 
Stanford; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota; SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Kenneth R. 
Marvin, Jowa State, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, Warren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, 
David M. White (chairman), Boston (terms expire 1958); Bruce Westley, Wisconsin, 
Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State, Theodore Peterson, Illinois, Robert L. Jones, Minne- 
sota (terms expire 1960); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio). 


COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Donald Brown (chairman), Illinois, Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Mitchell V. Charnley, 
Minnesota (terms expire 1957); Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Olaf Bue, Montana (terms ex- 
pire 1958); Harry Heath, Jowa State (term expires 1959). 


American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; VICE-PRESIDENT, Earl F. English, Missouri; sec- 
RETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, James E. Pollard, Ohio State, Leslie G. Moeller, Jowa, Wesley C. Clark, Syracuse, 
Henry Ladd Smith, Washington. (All terms began August 30, 1956.) 


MEMBERS 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, 
Tulane, Washington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma A. & M., South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 

(Organized 1944) 
PRESIDENT, Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland; VICE-PRESIDENT, Cecil Shuford, North Texas; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, William Maxwell, South Dakota. Institutions Represented: Uni- 
versities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, Creighton, 
Denver, Drake, Duquesne, George Washington, Houston, Lincoln, Long Island, Loyola 
of the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Omaha, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern 
Methodist, Temple, Texas Christian, Tulsa, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming; State Col- 
leges—Fresno, Idaho, Kent, Louisiana Polytechnic, Mississippi (State College for 
Women), Mississippi Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma A. & M., Ryerson Institute of 
Technology (Toronto), San Jose, South Dakota, Southwest Texas, Texas A. & M., Texas 
Technological, Utah State Agricultural, Washington. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Donaid D. Burchard, Texas A. & M., ASJSA, Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota, AASDJ, John E. Stempel (secretary-treasurer), Indiana, AEJ (terms expire 
1956); Dwight Bentel, San Jose, ASJSA, Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, AASDJ, Keen Raf- 
ferty, New Mexico, AEJ (terms expire 1957). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward Lind- 
say (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice-president), SNPA; Rex Howell, NARTB; 
Carl Rountree, NEA; L. M. White, IDPA; Walter W. White, ANPA. 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas (term expires 1959); Leslie 
G. Moeller, Jowa, and Quintus Wilson, Utah (terms expire 1957); Earl English, Mis- 
souri (term expires 1958); Baskett Mosse, Illinois (term expires 1959). PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERS—Frank R. Ahlgren, Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (term expires 1958); E. R. 
Vadeboncoeur, WSYR and WSYR-TV, Syracuse (term expires 1957); J. B. Mullaney, 
Cleveland News, and Ed. M. Anderson, Transylvania Times (terms expire 1959). 








NEWSPAPER REPORTING 





A text which employs a learn-by-doing 
approach to the study of journalism. 
The student starts writing news stories 
immediately on subjects within -his 
range. Then, when ‘he has some idea 
of what a news story is, he studies the 
techniques of news writing (11 chap- 
ters), newspaper problems (9 chap- 
ters), and methods of news gathering 
(14 chapters). 


Reporting 


In Cowering Yourtown your students 
are led to imagine themselves covering 
the news sources of a typical American 
city Each of the 41 brief chapters un- 
folds a news gathering and news writ- 
ing problem. 

The facts are presented largely 
through dialogue, just as they would 


SCHER, Northwestern U 


This text familiarizes your students 
with the basic functions of the copy 
editor, the news editor, and the make- 
up editor. The authors present a typ- 
ical day’s ebb and flow of news, anal- 
yzing each story and demonstrating the 
editing process by tracing stories to 
their ultimate publication. 


Fa 















by GRANT M. HYDE, University of Wisconsin 


Stressing work in cities under 100,000 
population, the text describes newspa- 
per. operation, ownership, readership, 
philosophy and ethics, and career pros- 
pects ... gives detailed guidance on 
meetings and interviews, sports stories, 
human-interest stories, disaster news, 
crime news, social and club news, re- 
views of movies, plays, books. 


5%" x 8%” 599 pages Published 1952 


COVERING YOURTOWN: New Adventure in Newspaper 


by EDWARD F. MASON, State University of lowe 


become known to the newspaper re- 
porter in answer to his questions. Your 
students are left to evaluate. the rela- 
tive importance of the facts which they — 
receive. They feel, not that they are 
doing exercises for a class, but that 
they are writing news stories on events 
from real life. 


6” x 9" 142 pages Published 1954 


COPY READING AND NEWS EDITING 
HOWARD B. TAYLOR, Managing Editor, "San Diego Union," and JACOB 


A special feature is a comparison of 
the treatment given the same stories by 
five daily papers for the same day. 
Nearly 150 illustrations of page make- 
up and newspaper dummies show the 
various forms of make-up. Line draw- 
ings, half-tones, footnotes and appen- 
dices provide special study aids. 


6" x 9" 386 pages ) _ Published 1951 
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ESZTRA! 
A New Edition of 
MacDougall 


INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, Third Ed. 


CURTIS D. MAC DOUGALL, 
orthwestern University 


pM rp aera ges poeenenee 2 Oe 
publication ases of rting since its 
cepign so 1978. bait 


NEW FEATURES: 
5 * thorough coverage of current developments 
* up-to-date sampling of newspaper stories 


*® more attention to newswriting 


% reduced detail in specialized areas of reporting 
* greater flexibility in reorganization of chapters 


PRAISE OF OTHER EDITIONS: 


.an up-to-date, unusually complete elementary. text on reporting. The book 
SY comprehensive ..;The chapters are rich with illustrative material.” 
— The Editor and Publisher 


«. this book deserves extensive adoption for basic news writing courses.” 
+. Journalism Quarterly 
Ready Spring 1957 


EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS, fourth Edition 


by the late GEORGE C. BASTIAN; LELAND D. CASE; Editor, Rotarian Magazine, 
and FLOYD K. BASKETTE, University of Colorado. 
Pie Sees Seen a8 Seabed, Heit in the fold since 1923: reflecting current’ oli 


grey, By ect pew developments ... reorganizing material to 
fit bya eastai cas 1956 375 me $5.25 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORTING 

by VICTOR J. DANILOV, Illinois Institute of Technology 

price woe glen Faagaycy nga img © od. nen ee ey ee nae 

rogue & r book, students new reporters.” 
Roscoe Bitard, Editor. itor sgt Publisher 1955 487 pp. $5.75 

PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM 

by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER, University of Nebraska 


that acquaints the student of the rights and responsibilities of the 
- "This book is practical as. well as scholar’ 


== Waldrop, Journalism Quarterly 1955 ss1 Pp. $5.75 


| The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





